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EXPLANATION OF THE 



The side figure represents a section of the biliary eencretion dd-» 
scribed by Dr Craigie.. 

Big. 1. Illustratea Note to* page 298. 
2. Is explained at page 299. 
S. F ly Fascia illaca. FL, Fascia^lata. T, Section of s^phi/'^ 

mpubUi Vf Femoral vessels passing:from the pelvis in« 

to the thigh. See p. 302. 

4. Shows the relative sitoation in which the fasciae would ap- 

pear, if a perpendicular longitudinal section were made 
at the part pointed out by (a) in Fig. VIL See p. SOS. 

5. Shows the relative situation in which the fasciae would ap- 

■pear, if a secfeion was -made at (b) Fig. VIL See page 
S04. 

6. Plan of the crescentic portion of the erural arch, as seen 

from before. F L, Fascia lata. F T ', Fascia trans- 
versalis. P L, Poupart's ligament ; inr other words, the 
inverted margin Of the fdscia teifdinosa. V, the vein. 
Ay the artery. S, part of the- attachment which consti- 
tutes the stricture in femoral hernia. F P, Falciform 
process of fascia lata. N. B. The operation is perform- 
ed best by cutting either at S, or at F P. 

7. Superficial view of tibe groin, to explain the points at which 

'L wish the imaginary sections to be made. See page^ 
SOS and 301?. 

. t t ' 

Note to Fig, 2i 
The reader may, perhaps, remark a striking, I may almost say, 
precise resemblance between this-figure and one given by M; Cloquet 
in a late Number; of his excellent Anatomical Plates. It. gives me 
no small pleasure to find that my ideas on this subject agree with those 
of an anatomist so celebrated. And I may add, that the drawing re- 
presented here, was executedi together with the others, by. my friend 
and late pupil Mr Evans, many months ago, while I was entirely ig- 
norant of Cloquet's figure, which I never saw or h^d of, until on 
my return from Germany a few weeks ago, I examined the contents 
(^a box .of books which had arrived from Paris in my absence. 

X S». 
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PART I. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 



By John Abercrombie, M.D., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, Edinburgh. 



Part IV. 

iES OF THE SPLEEN, 



T^HE functions of the spleen are still involved ill great ol)3cu- 
-■" rity; but the pathology of it presents some interesting 
subjects of investigation. 'iTiaugh It cannot perhaps be con- 



sidered as a vital organ, it appears to exert a most important 
influence upon the functions of the stomach ; and mnny facts 
connected with its diseases,^ show, in a striking manner, the 
importance of this organ in the animal economy. 

Tlie spleen appears to be liable to iiiflammaticm both acute 
and chronic, and to suppuration, and other consequences of 
inflammation ; but the symptoms accompanying these affections 
do not appear to have Iweji sufficiently investigated. It is also 
liable to tubercular disease, and the slow suppuration which 
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usually supiervenes upon that affection. I had lately an op-r- 
portunity of seeing the spleen studded througbout with iiniu-- 
nierable tubercles, all in the solid statfe, in the body of an in-*- 
fant aged eight months, who died of extensive disease of the 
bronchial glands. In a more advanced stage of this afFection,- 
it has been found to present numerous smalfabi^cesses, like the 
jsmall vomicae of tubercular lungs. The disease, however, is* 
usually complicated with tubercular disease in other OF|^aaiSy sd^ 
that it is impossible to ascertain the symptoms which arise from> 
the affection of the spleen» 

The spleen, in its structure, does not strictly i^semble any* 
other organ in the body, and therefore it may be doubted whe- 
ther, in judging of the effects of inflammation on the spleen, we ' 
are to be entirely guided by the eflfects which we know to arise 
from it in other organs. Tliere is particularly oile appearance^* 
which I suspect arises from inflammatory action, and which' 
seems to be almost peculiar to the spleen. It consists of the ' 
whole substance of it being reduced to a soft mass of a dark 
colour, in some cases resembling a mass of coagulated Venous " 
blood, and breaking down under the slightest pressure, after- 
its peritoneal coat is laid open ;- in others T>eing.. still sofler, of 
a pultaceous consistence, or nearly fluid. This condition of 
the spleen I have observed as the only morbid appearanee in- 
some obscure cases, which were fatal, with symptoms referable 
to the stomach. The following observations will illustrate liie- 
affection, which seems to present a subject' of some inteisest. 

Case XV.— A lady, aged 60, had been for several months affect^ 
ed with loss of appetite, dyspeptic symptoms, and occasional Vomit- 
ing. I attended her for about a month before her death, during . 
which time she had daily vomiting; generally four, five, or-six times 
a day; little or no appetite; tongue loaded; bowels rather costive^- 
but easily kept open ; pulse natural. She did not. complam or any*^ 
pain, and nothing could be felt, on pressure, that could- account for 
the symptoms. With the symptoms now mentioned, and fregttent' 
nausea, she sunk gradually, and died exhausted in about ft moncM; 
On dissection^ no morbid appearance could be discovered • afler the 
inost careful examination, except in the spleen, which was of a verjr 
dark colour, and remarkably soft, and broken down like grumous 
blood*' 

In Dr Johnston's Medico-Chirurgical Journal^ Vol. III., ia- 
mentioned the case of a lady, aged 4«1, who after having been>- 
for some time affected with nausea and loss of appetite, bad' 
•severe nausea and frequent vomiting for about a fortnight-^the 
pulse quite natural. The symptoms then subsided considerably^^. 

Snd she was considered as getting better, when she died 6ud- 
enly after a violenl fit of vomiting, in • which shehad.bee0 
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miith exliauRtcd. On dissection, there was observed soiiib ] 
slight appearance or innammtttion on ihe lower intesCihes, and-1 
the spleen was very soft and broken down into a mass like coar-l 
gulnted blood : The bowels had been quite natural. m 

A man mentioned by Sennertua, had been aiFected for somjft fl 
weeks with loss of appetite and pain in the left side. He was iheb.l 
seized with discharge of blood by stool, and died in 15 days. O&fl 
dissection, the pancreas was found slightly diseased, some pai^^-*! 
of it being indurated, and others soft ; but the principal morbid I 
appearance was in the spleen, which was entirely resolved iot^ J 
a bag, full of a matter like the lees of oil l^amiirca), and some- i 
what fetid: No part of the natural substance remained. Maiijr | 
other cases are on record, in which this appearance of the spleenj I 
under various modifications, was the prominent morbid appeal j 
once. Some authors compare it to a bag of very fetid pjlcl^ J 
others call it putrefaction, and others gangrene. The syinp- I 
toms also varied considerably, in some cases being rather chroniij J 
and obscure, as in the cases now mentioned; in others being 1 
more actite, and the progress more rapid. A woman aged 33, I 
mentioned by GrotanellJ, was seized with fever, headach, rheu- | 
malic pains, and a deep-Seated pain in the left side. On lh6 1 
7th day, she became delirious and comatose, and died on thp ] 
Sth. Some elFusion was found in the brain ; the liver was some^ J 
what enlarged, and the spleen was reduced to a bag containing] 
a soft black pulp. A man mentioned by Loss i us, had violent'! 
pain in the left hypochondrium, extending to the shoulder wiili . I 
acute fever; and one by Bonetus had violent pain of the sto- M 
mach with black vomiting. In the case by Lossius, the appeiir* ■ 
ance was combined with marks of inflammation in the neigbv S 
bouring parts; and in two cases by Crendai, it was found ia.^ 
connexion with extensive peripneumonia. I have also observed' I 
it in one or two cases in which there had been extensive in- m 
Sammation of the lower part of the left lung. Upon the whol^ ■ 
there is much reason to believe that this condition of the Kpleett^l 
is a fatal disease ; and there are several circumstances whidl'l 
render it probable that it is the result of inflammatory action.,! 
We have other examples of morbid conditions, differing from*! 
the ordinary effects of inflammation, but which appear to be ihs f 1 
result of it in certain parts, in connexion with peculiarities ia 1 
their siriicture. The most remarkable is the pultaceous soften-' I 
ing of the brain, which the French writers have described as HI ' I 
distinct and peculiar disease, but which there seems every rea- J 
son to consider as a result of inBammation. I J 

The spleen is also liable to suppuration, which may go on with J 
very obscure symptoms, as in the following remarkable case, ••m 
A 2 I 
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Case XVF. — A gentleman, aged 52, who had previously enjoyed 
Tery good health, was, in January 1821, affected with slight fcver- 
.ishness, like a common cold. After a short confinement, he was con* 
siderably better, and went out ; but after a short time wfts confined 
again, though without any defined complaint, except a feeling of 
weakness. At the commencement of his illness there had been 
slight cough, but this disappeared entirely at an early period. When 
closely questioned, he mentioned occasionally an undefined uneasi- 
ness across the epigastric region, but it was slight and transient, and 
he never complained of any other pain. His appetite was variable 
and capricious, but upon the whole not bad, and he had no dys- 
peptic symptom ; his bowels were rather slow but easily kept 
open ; his breathing was natural, and every other function was 
.in the healthy state, except that his pulse continued a little 
frequent ; and he was becoming progressively more and more weak 
iind emaciated. In this manner the complaint went on during 
the remainder of the winter. In the beginning of summer be went 
•to the country, where, however, he made no improvement. He was 
now greatly reduced in Besh and strength ; his pulse usually from 
96 to 100, and weak ; his nights were generally good, but some- 
times feverish ; his appetite was bad, but he still took a good deal 
of nourishment, and never complained of his stomach ; there was no 
cough and no pain ; the urinary secretion and bowels were natural ; 
but the debility and emaciation continued to increase gradually ; 
and he died on the 5ch of July, having been seized with diarrhcea 
three days before his death. Before the attack of diarrhoea, there 
had boen little change for some weeks ; he had been able to be out 
of bed the greater part of the day, and occasionally out \n a car- 
riage or a garden chair. Dissection, — The spleen was somewhat 
enlarged, and in the centre of it there was an irregular cavity, con- 
taining several ounces of purulent matter. The surrounding sub- 
stance was soft and easily lacerated. The liver was pale, but other- 
wise healthy. The kidneys were pale, with a peculiar degeneration 
of some parts of them into a white substance, in its texture retain- 
ing the firmness of the other parts, but in its appearance resembling 
the substance of the brain. After the most careful examination, bo 
other morbid appearance could be detected in any of the viscera. 

From the commencement of his illness, this gentleman was 
under the able management of Mr William Wood, and in the 
progress of it he was occasionally seen by Dr Thomson and 
myself; but we never could detect a symptom from which we 
could ascertain what was the seat of the disease* Towards the 
conclusion of his life, a circumstance occurred which deserves 
to be mentioned, though not connected with the fatal disease. 
A few weeks before his death, while one day turning his ricrht 
arm suddenly behind his back, he felt an acute pain a little Se- 
low the bend of the elbow. The part was a little hard and- 
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piiiiiful to the touch, and no pukution could be felt iii the ar 
teries below il, on the iore-nnn. In the humeral artery, the 
pulsation was natural. Alter a few days, the pulse was again 
ttit on the fore-ami ; but, after a tew days more, the same ac- 
cident occurred in the same manner, and the pulsation never 
returned. On examinirig the artery at the seat of the accident^ 
it ■was found that its inner coat had been lacerated and partial- 
ly separated ; and the canal of the artery at this spot was ob-' 
literated. , . 

There appear to be on record but few cases of suppuration -J 
of the spleen; and therefore the following examples, from ] 
works which are not much read, may be worthy of insertion. _ j 

Case XVIL — A yoang man, aged 18, several months after his re-j I 
covery i>ota a quartan intermittent, was affected with slight fever I 
and violent cdMc paias. He had then loss of appetite and sleep. Is- I 
borious hreathing, osilema of the ]egs, scanty urine, and enlarge- i 
ment of the abJumen. After some time he vas tapped, and puru- 
lent matter was drawn off to'the amount of fbiv., without any send- ' 
hie diminution of the swelling. A second puncture was therefore i 
made on the apposite side, and the same quantity of pus waa dis- 
charged. He died nest day. On dissection, the spleen wag founi^ J 
£,11 nwicb enlarged as nearly to fill the abdomen; the other viscera I 
lying behind it, very much compressed. It adhered extensively. 1 
both to tlie parietes and to all the contained parts ; and, being Jaiil 'j 
open, wub fiiur.d to form a soc, which still contained (bvij. of puru-' 
lent matter. It was about eighteen inches long and twelve inchei 
in diameter; and the parjetea of it varied considerably in thickness 
in diffiyent places; being in general about half an inch thick; in 0-, 
tilers to thin as to be nearly transparent. * 

CaseXVUI. — A man (whose age is not mentioned) had been 
afftcted, for several years, with pain in the epigastric region, which. 
was sometimes acute and sometimes obtuse, and a remarkable feel-: 
iog of pulsation at the stomach, lie had occasionally slight uneasi-. 
ness in breathing, »as easily fatigued by exercise, and a sense o£ 
suffocation was induced by auy exertion. The pulsation at the BttH ' 
niach was increased by exercise, and by any excess in diet ; and he i 
had occasional voniiting. On examination, nothing could be dicco- > 
vered but a slight lepsion across the epigastrium. From the period 
when this account of his symptoms was taken, there was litils 
diarge for ten or twelve months, except that there took place, 
a slight yellow tinge of his skin. Me was then seized with vomit* 
ing of blood, mixed with purulent matter; afYer which the pulsa- 
tion at the stomach subsided greatly ; food agreed better with him;* I 
and he felt eaiier than he had done fr>r many years. But the vomit- j 
ing returned in a fortnight, accompanied by great exhaustion; and ] 

■> M. L'llcrmite, Hisi. df I'Acbc). dc SiiencoJ, 17*3, ' *jfl 
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.'bedied in a third attack, after anothar week. — On dissection^ the 

spleen was found adhering intimately to the stomachy and fornajii^ 

.entirely a bag full of purulent matter and clots pf bio<|d. fhe pib- 

^.rietes pf the sac were in general ahputjsix lines in thickness ; ^nd it. 

*!,eo'mnipnicfite(l with the cavity of tl^e stomaeh, at the place of the. 

' adhesion, by an opening the size of a six Francs pi^e^. It is pot 

said that the spleen was enlarged in this remarkable case ; and na 

f^isease^s mentioned in any other organ. * 

Case XlX. — A. woman aged 3Q, who had been long affected witb 

^ a tumour in the \eh hypochondrium, was afterwards seized with fe- 

.ver, fplloF^ by pain in the abdomen ; and after six weeks, a swell- 

,$ng appeared at tl|e. umbilicus, which was opened, and discharge^ 

.aeveral ounces of purulent matter. It Qontinued to.discharge for .f( 

' tiionth, when she died hectic. On dissectiony the abdominal musclea 

^i^ere found livjd and gangrenous, and a cavernous ulcer extended' 

^upwards betwixt .t(ie mi^cles ai][d the peritoneum, so as to form 9 

.communicatiop between the opening M-the umbiliciis and the spleen.' 

.;|n t^e substance of it, there was an abscess which had been the 

..source of the pijirulent matter, f This singular case is describe^ 

^briefly ; but it is obvious 4hat the spleen nqiust have fidb€ired to the 

^^parietes of the abdomen ou the interior part, an4 that, at this ad^ 

^sion^ the^b.SQess had communicated with the cavernous ulcer. 

Case XA.77rA,young man, aged 17, af|^er several injuries firoio 
4)^lls, had pain in various partji of his body, f^nd general bad healtl|.. 
i^fter several months, he had pain in the left hypochondrium, fol. 
Ibwed by palpitation of the heart, faintings, and great emaciation. 
The complaint was consicleced as a disease pf the heart. He re? 
;jppyered a little after blistering, but soon relnpsedi with severe 
d&iri, gre^t palpi(aUQn, extreme debility, and evident swellinff 
^f the lefi side. After sqme tin^e the pain ceased ; he had then fetid 
dnd dark coloured stools, and sopn after died in a jstate of extreme 
^jsxhaustion about a year from the commeiicement Qf the disease.* 
'jQn dissei^iouy Hie .heai;t was found enlarged ; and there was dilata- 
Jtioti of the aorta. The spleen jras as large as the head of a child of' 
18 months; it adhered to the colon, and contained in its s^ibstance - 
^jaXi abscess i[rhich had burst iinto the colon at the place of the ad*' 
}ilesion. The spleen, in ^otjier respects, was sofl as if sphacelated. 

A similar case is mentioned by Grotanelli j and another ii| 
Vhich the abscess burst into the cavity of the abdonien. The 
j;iatient, a girl of f2, felt immediate relief from severe paiu 
j^hich she had preyioudy suffered, but died in thj-ee days. A 
jpahj mentioned by the same writer, was mofe fortunate. Aif 
^e'r various attacks of ague he had tumified splisen/ which, a£. 
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(er e»;posurj to culd, becnme acutely pitinTul, with nansea, vomit-- i 
irif^, cpugh iind lever. After some time the fever subsided ; an4 *1 
after a mo iih he was able to go about, but the swelling in th« 1 
re^i'in of t'ie spleen continued, and he had hectic paroxy&mi I 
in the ev«ning, and night sweats. In a quarrel, he now receiv-. J 
ed a vinlcnt blow on the left side, after which the tiimoui" of ^ 
the spleen subsided, and he begwi to discharge thick and very 4 
fetid matter mixed with his urine. This continued about ihre? I 
weeks — he then recovered very good health, ami had continued 1 
well for seven years, when the account was published. ' % 

On reviewin'T the cases which have been mentioned, it ia I 
worthy »f attention, that in those cases in which suppuration 'J 
was fmuid in the spleen, the disease had, in genera), advanced 1 
in a slow and chronic form, while those in which the progrcH 1 
was more rapid, terminated by that peculiar black degenera-> J 
tion of ihe substance of the Bpleen which has been already re- 1 
ferred to. I know not whether we are to suppose from this fac^ I 
that the spleen in its natural state is not liable to duppuratioo^ i 
and that the foundation for this termination is laid by tubercu^^' t 
iar disease, or by some change of structure which it undergoes j 
by the previous induration and enlargement. The most com- i 
mon cause of induration and enlargement is intermittent fever. 4 
But it takes place slowly and insidiously without this cause, ana, % 
the tubercular disease arises, as in other organs, without any ■! 
obvious cause. A woman, mentioned by Grotanelli, had nausea,* j 
bad appetite, occasional vomiting, some cough, and pain ii} 1 
the left side; — she lost her colour, and the abdomen beoam^j| 
jumid. The vomiting became more frequent, with quick pula^^fl 
and anasarca, and she died in tivc months. On dissection^* ■ 
there was found considerable elfusion in the abdomen. Tha J 
spleen was enlarged, and contained twenty tubercles full or*! 
thick purulent matter. ^9 

When the inflammation is seated in the peritoneal coverings 4 
of the spleen, the symptoms appear to assume more activity^j 
and to vary eonsiderahly in their characters. In some cases^ 1l 
it assumes the appearance of pneumonia, or even carditis, J 
but these varieties seem to depend in some measure upon the' 1 
inflammation extending to the diaphragm. A man mentioned. .•! 
by Portal had dry cough, dyspncea, pain of the left side, and', 1 
most violent palpitation of the heart, with acute fever. He', A 
died after a short illness. The spleen was found extensively-,- 1 
inflamed, and the inflammation had extended to the left side of 'J 
the diaphragm. The lun^s were sound. 4 

There are other modihcations of the symptoms, depending" I 
upon the particular organs which are affected either syinpatlie-' A 
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tically or by the extension of the inflammation ; such as urgent 
vomitinff, colic pains or enteritic symptoms ; but one of the most 
rcmarkaDle combinations is, when the disease extends to the 
kidney, and proves rapidly fatal, with the usual symptoms of 
hchuria renalis. I have seen one important case, which seemed 
to be of this nature, but I was not allowed to examine, the body., 
There was first acute pain in the region of the spleen, with vqt^ 
miting, the pain being increased by inspiration. At a very early 
period, the secretion of urine became very scanty, and after- 
three or four days ceased entirely. In three days more the 
case was fatal, with coma, the pain in the region of the 
(spleen having continued as long as the patient was sensible. 

The spleen has been found lacerated by external violence, 
iti some cases in which death happened rather unexpectedly.; 
A young man mentioned by Lieutaud, died suddenly wliile 
boxing. Much extravasated blood was found in the cavity of 
the abdomen, and the spleen was lacerated on the side next the 
stomach. The same appearances were found in a boy men-. 
tionedby Tulpius, who received a blow on the lejft side while 
engaged in some youthful sports. He immediately complained 
of severe pain, followed by repeated faintings, and died next 
day. A man mentipned by Dr Chisholm, fell while carrying 
9 burden, and struck bis left side against a stone. He felt lit- 
tle uneasiness at the time, and next day was able for his work 
as 'a blacksmith. He was then seized with pain in the side% 
fever, delirium, and muscular spasms, and died on the 4th 
day from the injury. All the viscera were found in a healthy 
state, except the spleen, which was somewhat enlarged ; and 
on die inferior surface of it, there was a laceration through its. 
whole extent, and to the depth of two inches. The edges of the 
laceratiop yire?re in some places florid, in others sphacelated. 

Spontaneous rupture of the spleen occurred in a remarkable 
case by Fournier. A man had suffered from quartan ague for 
several pionth?, but was considered as convalescent, when he. 
died suddenly, after a hearty supper. The spleen was found 
enhirged ivnd ruptured, and there was much coagulated blood 
in the cavity of tlie s^bdomen. 

I have not entered o|i the subject of chronic enlargement of 
t)ie spleen, having nothing new to off*er in regard to it. It ge-^ 
ner^lly arises from intermittient fever, but may take place with*- 
out that cause or any cause th^t can be traced. It varies in 
its structure, being m some case^ a solid fleshy mass, in others 
sludded with tubercles. In one case I found it consist entirely 
of an immense bag of hydatids, covered by the peritoneal coat 
pi' the spleen, the substance of the spleen being little altcre^ 
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from the natural appearance. All the forms of it are genenil- 
ly liopeless, but often continue long without much aifecting the 
.general henlth, and in a practical point oi view, I believe the 
less they are meddled with, the belter. Attempts to reduce 
them by mercury, are generally followed by the worst conse- 
quences. An eiiliirgement of the spleen is said to take place 
in young women, in connexion with suppression of the 
tneuses, and to yield to a course of purgatives. I have not 
?een this affection, but I found it once enlarged and tender in 
a young man, and it yielded to the repeated application of 
leeches, with purgatives, rest, and cool regimen. 



^pcriments on Variolous Inocidation, "wtlh Cases. Head fe- 
Jbre Dumfries Medical Society, 5lh May, 1823, By Wilt 
LiAM MaxwelL) M. D., Dumfries. 

"^TovELTY, in all ages, has been, in its extended acceptation, 
■ the most powerful agent in the rational mind From the 

history of the apple to that of jittraction, we have seen it the 
great excitement to mental exertions, the source of pleasure, 
and the introduction to the field of philosophy. It is the super- 
lative of variety, the endless resource of the voluptuary, and 
the cheering stimulus of the philosopher. It is, however, much 
to be lamented, that it too frequently is imperfect in its results, 
and incorrect in its attributes. It has often so fascinating an 
influence on our perceptions, that the effulgence of the new 
light prevents us from distinguishing the imperfection of its 
combinations, seducing us by its brilliancy, from those less en- 

f aging courses that have been much better estabbshed by so- 
er reasoning, and embodied by a more perfect concatenation 
of causes and effects. It is far from my intention to apply 
these observations, in their fullest extent, to vaccination ; yet 
it must be allowed, that the world has been grievously disap- 
pointed, in the hope that this discovery would be a perfect se- 
curity against variolous disease. This induces me, without 
making any observations on variola, varicella, or the new forms 
of eruptions, their combinations, modifications, varieties, or 
distinctions, to offer a relation of some experiments begun in 
1801, and concluded in 1802, in hopes of giving a milder 
fprm to inoculated variola. 

In 1801, the matter of small-pox was kept during a fort- 
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ni^iit previous Xo its being inserted ; no difference was observe 
eii in the time of progressive ^pearance of the eruption, irooi 
^e usual habit of the disease.. Matter taken from this subject 
^as used at the end of a month, without any deviation from 
4he jusual symptoms. Inoculation was again repeated at the etA 
.pf six weeks, as in the foregoing experiment, without any sent 
sible alteration in the result. In experiment fourth, matter wa3 
taken from the last c^se and kept two montlis^^ before insertion; 
when the patients, two in number, appeared to sufier leas 
from fever; 4he pustules were earlier than usual; I thought 
<-they scabbed sooner, |tnd had a narrower inflamed margin ; in 
short, that die disease begaa to acquire a sensible degree of 
mildness. In experiment fifth, at the end of ten weeks, mat-f 
ter taken from one of the subjects in last experiment was used 
in several, childrenj in some of them it failed to produce in- 
fection; where it succeeded, the disease appeared Jess actives 
nthie pustules began to scab on the si^th day. Experiment sixtid 
was made Tidtjb . i^atte^ tfiken from one of the subjects of the 
fpreceding one; it was inserted at dif^^end of thr^ months ; the 
jeruption appeared on the fifth day with little or no fever; the 
j^abs fell off >oon^ than m tiie last e:^perimen(9 but in thig 
.jthere mightiiave been some inaccuracy, as 1 had, it only from 
::jreport. Experiment seventh, w^as made at the end of fourteen 
^months; two sabjects only out of nine who were inoculated^ 
.were infected ; the eruption appearing on the end of the fourth 
..or beginning of the fifth ^^ay, ji^ithout fey^ or ipdisposition s 
the pustules were smaller, more prominent, like the small en4 
of an egg, and alniosft entirely free from inflamed margin : tho 
/Scab, of a foliated structure., feli o^ jtbout the eighth day, 
without leaving any pittings. ij^our sets of children were now 
inoculated with this matter, applying it directly from the pus«- 
tules: the disease in j^l rei^^ts resembled that in Ijast experi-r 
ment, the children playing about in a stat^ of perfect health. 

Although the periods of^ inoculation are said to have be^ 
at the ends of weeks or months, ^ey were sometimes a few 
days sooner or latQ^r, biit nc>t varying m^e than four. Thisf 
irregularity was occasioned by attention to my own conveni- 
ence, as most of the experiments were done in or near the vil- 
lage of Newabbey, a distance.'pf seven miles &om Dumfries, 
1 have not heard that anycif the subjects of the above inocula^ 
tion have been infected by either small-pox or chicken-pox, al- 
though they have both been in the village, and no means were* 
jaken to prevent communication with the infected. Here th^ 
author's investigation ceased, giving way to vaccination, whic||> 
gli-tended rapid^. ; 
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At thetime. these experiments were made, we were not ge- 
nerally acquainted with tl(at nice discrinij nation of eruptions 
with whicR modern writers have furnished us, and I have been 
obhged to confine myself to a very imperfect description of 
symptoms, drawn from such notes as my rapid visits allowed 
me to take. 

Dum/'rieg, 5th May, 1823. 



III. 

Dbservalions on fL/droccpfialu^ LUermis, teilk Cases. Head Ae- 
Jore Dumfries Medical Society, ^Ik Novcniber, ib22. By Wil- 
,}.1AH Maxw£ll, M. D. 

The following communication consists gf observations on th« 
treatment of that state of the brain expressed by a co- 
incidence of ^mptoms which are generally found after death 
to have accompanied a deposition of water in the brain or 
cerebellum, but which occasionally prevail without effusion of 
fluid ; death appearing in those cases to have been occasion- 
ed by inflammation of the substance of this organ, or of its 
niembrance?, or by abscess, hydatids, encysted tumours, 8tc, 
I am, from this circumstance, disposed to use the term Hydro- 
fephaUis Internus, more in an abiitract sense than as an exprea- 
ion strictly derivative, 
'a iheyear 1795-6, previous to beginning regular pracltce, 
V ^>out twenty-five cases of hydrocephalus internus, all of 
1 fiitally. From this it was evident iliat the 
affection were inefficient, and that hopes 
le must be founded on some new or more 
my of the above cases the patients 
k been very freely purged, bled with 
and in others a diarrhujahadprevaii- 
faid continued to an advanced perio4 
bugbt proper to employ very copious 
y which the largest cjuanlity of IJIood 
i from the head : this mode of treat- 
I, and was done in the followmg man- 
l considerable danger of the patien^ 
— "s thought a necessary [ireliminary tq 
the parents to a measure atlendetj 
klremciy painful t 
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the only mean by which the life of the patient could be pre-^ 
jBerved. I shall, out of nearly ninety cases, about sixty of 
which recovered, select two wherein the usual characteristic 
•symptoms of the disease were distinctly marked. 

Master J., aet. 7, a healthy boy, became dull and indisposed 
to his usual exercise, complaining of headach, which, with 
much langour, increased during si3^ or eight days. The bowels 
were frequently moved by purgatives. At this period pain in 
the head became more distressing, and the bowels were diffi- 
cultly moved. The boy showed no inclination to leave the 
house ; — he rested frequently his head in his hands upon a 
table, or in a kneeling posture on a chair ; the muscular power 
of his limbs began to fail; the pulse became rapid ; pain of the 
head excessive, with occasional remissions, and during these, 
ponstant drowsiness came on. Still, however, there was a con- 
siderable dis^positlon to take food, although it was passed half 
digested. The tnind now became indistinct, with inability to ar- 
ticulate; vision was imperfect; the evacuations took place with-* 
out his attention ; squinting next appeared ; pulse 160 — frequent 
4expression of pain in the head ; muscles in the neck became 
supple, the head rolling upon the breast and shoulders, with 
immobility of the pupils and total ivant of expression in the 
eyes; the face pale and inanimate. Mr J., his father, a medi- 
cal gentleman, requested that I would take the sole direction 
of the case, observing, that he was well aware that extreme 
Heeding was the only means by which the child could be re- 
covered ; desiring that it might be carried to whatever extent it 
inight be thought necessary, and that, if the child should sin^ 
under such active treatment, he would still retain a warm sense 
of gratitude for the painful task which he had imposed on me. 
The time was fixed for the operation, and, with the father's 
consent, I inyited my medical friends Dr G., Mr S., Mr M. 
and Mr St., to be present. The father, after providing every 
thing necessary, withdrew to a remote part of the house, wait- 
ing, with the anxietv of an affectionate parent, the fate of an 
on^ son. 

The boy was laid on a mattress, his head somewhat lower 
than the rest of the person, medical gentlemen holding each 
wrist; the jugular vein on the right side was opened ; it bled 
rapidly — the stream was frequently interrupted to prevent faint- 
ing. The bleeding was continued till syncope began to take 
place: a little negus was then given; when the pulse revived 
the finger was removed from the orifice and the blood allowed 
]to flow till the gentlemen agreed that the pulse could no longer 
be felt. The patient at this time had no appearance of life| 
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and continiied i/irithout the least symptom of animation for teft' 
minutes, when he begad to revive gradually : and in the evening 
more favourable symptoms appeared. His mind was remark<- 
ably improved, as well as his physical powers, being now able 
to articulate, although indistinctly, and to tell the hgur on a 
watch* He had a tolerable night's rest^ hating taken frequent^ 
ly a little water- gruel and beef- tea. During the following day 
there was but little improvement. On the third day the bleed- 
ing was repeated in the left jugular vein, and a complete reco-^ 
very followed* 

Case I7.-^In April 1816, I was called to see a child of Mt 
B. 8Btat. 1^4 He had been affected with symptoms of hydroce- 
phalus about seven days, had been repeatedly purged, and bled 
profusely on the head by leeches. I found the child very lan- 
guid, insensible to moderate pressure or pinching; vision ap- 
peared to be entirely gone, eyes death-like without arty expres- 
sion; scjuinting with both eyes had continued during three days J 
uttering frequently shrill screams; the head rolled upon the 
shoulders as if it had been attached to the trunk by muscle 
alone. He was bled in the neck, as in the last Case, till the 
pulse could no longer be felt, and remained in this state during 
some hours before he began to revive. I left him at 11 p. m.^ 
and was so apprehensive that bleeding had been carried loo far 
in this case, that I sent my servant next morning to enquire 
what had happened di?ring the night, and was surprised by 
learning through him, that the child was so much better, that 
be saw him at the window in the nurse's arms, looking at twa 
young cocks fighting in the yard. He recovered daily, aud is 
DOW a fine healthy boy. 

In upwards of ninety cases that have been treated in this way^ 
above sixty have recovered. In most of these I have had the 
assistance of one or more medical gentlemen of this places 
Bleeding was generally repeated, as the constitution could sel- 
dom bear at one operation a subtraction of blood sufficient to 
remove the malady. 

It may fairly be objected to the success of this treatment, that 
hydrocephalus internus did not exist in the above sixty cases, 
but that other causes might have produced delusive symptoms^ 
I confess that I cannot give an answer sufficiently satisfactory, 
and that I cannot meet the objection by any better proof than 
by analogy, for, owing to the aversion that prevails in this part 
of the country to the examination of the dead, it was with much 
difficulty that I was allowed to inspect seventeen or eighteen 
heads out of the twenty-seven. In all of these, with tlie ex- 
ception of eight, from one to four or six ounces of fluid were 
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foiind in the V^ntrides or within the miembriines. As the cases 
of recovery did in almbst' e^ety syrnptom resemblei those that 
terminated fatally^ wh^re the heads were allowed to be opened,- 
we may analogically be allowed to infer that the disease in' 
both WBS the same; and, witliout better proofs to consider such' 
close analogy a legltimaite conclusion. In the other eight cases, 
above alluded to, the cjuahtity of water did' ribt exceed half ah' 
Dunce.' In the first of these, ajcyst', containing about four ounces" 
0f fluid, communicated wlith ther right latierjil ventricle :' death 
took place at the end of seven months. Iii the second, there' 
•Was suppuration in the middle of the right lobe. In the third,' 
three round tumours^ of indurated cerebruih were fbuhd in the' 
cier^beliuiil. In cases fourth, fifth and sixth, much inflamma- 
tipn of the membranes and substance of the brain had existedl 
I'n the seventh, suppuration in thp thalumi nervorum opticorufni- 
And in the last, excessive inflammation of the membraiiies,* 
with some pus, was perceived' near the Jbramen magnumi 
Dvmfrie^^ ^th N&o. 1822. 



Cast of Rupture of ttie Uterus TetrtiinatiHg Fatallj/.- Bjr 
P. MuDiE, M. D.j St Atidrewis. 

MRS El'tz. NickoLL, setatis S% was taken in Ikbour early in' 
the month of May ISilfJ, and after 4i3 hoiirs w^6 dfeliver- 
cd by mcf, by the forceps, of a still-borti child. She was a shdrt' 
thick made woman, with a very narrow pelvis; as the distance 
ftrom the sacrtitri to the pubes did not appear to be abovte three 
kiches. She made a g66d riefCovery, and wias employed as a 
liUrse. She again fell pregnant, and I was again under the ne- 
cessity of emplbyihg the? forceps, on the S^lh March 1821. The 
child breathed, but soon after expired. In her next pregnancy, 
after a severe labour, a small living child was born by the natural 
eflForts on the ^ 1st of April 1822. On Friday 20th March last, at 
9 o'clock in the morning, I was called to the same patient, and 
was informed by the midwife that she had been with her since 6 in 
the morning, that the os uteri had dilated regularly, and that the 
membranes had given way about half an hour ago; when, with the 
waters, about 12 inches of the cord had been protruded. Upon ex- 
amination, I found this to be the case, but the pains were so se- 
vere, and the head so firmly pressed against the brim of the pel- 
vis, that I could not return the cord. The head was presenting 
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naturally, and I found it gradually entering the pelvis. As it was 
impossible to return the cord, and as I knew from former ex- 
perience, that I could not hope to save the diild by turning, I 
placed tlie funis as' lieaJPly as possible in the cavities at each 
Side of the sacrum, in hopes that it might escape that pressui'e 
irhich would destroy the child, fiut I soon found that hope' 
to be unavailing^ for the pulsation of the cord began to be very 
feeble, and before twelve o'clock it hdd entirely ceased. The 
pains were very severe ; and as the patient complained of ex- 
cessive pain in the left side of the abdomen, and her pulse wa»- 
fiill, I took away about twelve or fourteen ounces of blood. As- 
there was now no doubt of the death of the child, I had de-f 
termined to open the head ; but knowing the difficulty that 
would attend the delivery, even in this case, I resolved to wailf 
a short time longer, that the dilatation of the parts might btf 
advanced as far as possible by the natural pains. I directed the 
mid^vife to give her an emollient injection, and left her about one' 
o'clock. About an hour after I. was sent for, and found the' 
cifctimstances very much changed* The midwife informed rae 
that the injection had operated, and that she had had several- 
severe pains, which had made the head advance considerably,^ 
when suddeilly, during a pain, she cried out that something 
had given way, arid that the pain in the side had become in- 
tolerable. The midwife examined, and found the head com-' 
pletely receded, and that there was a considerable discharge' 
of blo<^. Upon examination, I found the statement of the' 
midwife correct, arid upon passing my hand over the abdomen^ I- 
could not perceive the uterine tumour, but a confused pulpy swell-* 
ing. The labour pains had entirely ceased, but the pain of 
the abdomen was so severe, that she could not allow it to be 
touched. She was gastly and sick, with almost incessant vo-- 
miting. Suspecting that a laceration of the uterus had takeA^ 
^ace, I- immediately requested the attendance of my friend;^ 
brs Briggs and Luscombe- The former arrived in a feW- 
niinutes, and we iriimediately resolved to deliver by the feet, t 
had no difficulty in doing so, for there Was riot the slightest re-- 
sistance to the introduction of the hand. The child was of 
large size, and I had great difficulty in bringing down the 
bo<ly. After the aiins were brought down, I introduced the 
perforator at the lamlxloidal suture, and evacuated the conterits* 
of the cranium ;• I then introduced the crotchet, and fixing the 
hook at the Jbramen magnum, was able, by the assistance of Dr 
Briggs, to bring the head away. I introduced my hand into 
the vagina, arid finding the placenta lying loose in the cavity of 
the pelvis, I brought it easily away. I again introduced my 
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hand, and felt that it proceeded Into the cavity of the abdomen 
by a rent in the anterior part of the cervix uteid. I felt the 
uterus contracted, and lying towards the spine, resembling in 
iSome measure another placenta, and the cavity of the abdomen 
ianterior to it seemed to contain nothing but clots of blood; 
There was very little flooding, but the patient seemed sinking, 
and she complained miich of the pain of the abdomen. We 
endeavoured to revive her by cordials, and after applying a 
bandage firmly to the belly, we gave her an opiate containing 
forty drops of laudanum. The delivery was completed about 
half past three o'clock. 

Half-past 4 o'clock. She has been very uneasy, and has 
Vomited several times. Pulse very feeble ; there has been a 
considerable discharge from the vaginaj but it is more watery 
than usual. 

Half-past 6. — Pain rather abated, as has the discharge ; no 
vomiting ; pulse rather firmer ; the body is bedewed with per* 
spiration. 

10/^. m. — Feels easier; little or no discharge. She has beeii 
able to be shifted, and has ha4 her abdomen fomented with 
hot vinegar and water ; very little discharge ; she has passed a 
little urine. RepeU hamt. anodyn, cum tincL opii gL xxv. 

21st. — 8. a. m. — Has passed a tolerable night, and as she 
experieiiced considerable relief from the fomentation, it was re- 
peated during the night. She is now perspiring freely ; pulse 
feeble and excessively quick; thirst very urgent. Injiciatur 
q, p, enema domestic. 

Let her have freely of acidulated gruel, or weak tea for her 
common drink. 

1. p. m. — Continues tolerably easy ; pulse 150, and very fee- 
ble; thirst very urgent; perspiration profuse; little or no dis- 
charge. Enema has not operated, but she has again passed 
urine. 

6, p, fn, — Since the last visit, there has been a considerable 
increase of pain and tension of the abdomen. She has vomited 
frequently ; complains much of thirst; tongue white ; pulse 140 
and full. She was immediately bled to 19 or 20 ounces, when 
she became faint. 

Repetat, fotus abdominis Sumat, infus. sennce §/. cum 
sulph. magnes, ^i, omni hora. 

10. p. 7W. — Has vomited the infusion, and indeed nothing has 
remained upon her stomach ; what she brought up is extremely 

acid. 

Sumat. magnes. (cdlc.) Zi, statim^ et repetatur post horas 

t7TS, .. - - 
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H 22(7, — 6 a. m. — Passed a very restless night; pain of abdo- 
KDien much increased; pulse 140, and full. She has retained 
Rlhe magnesia, but there has been no effect on her bowels. She 
B>rBS immediately bled to the extent of 24 ounces, when she be- 

B Scpei. magnes. 5^'^ f'^fl^t^'^post Aoram. 

H Let her have whey to drink, and oranges. 

^L Injiciatw statim enema domestic. 

H 10 a. m. — Has been rather easier. She has retained tike 

^magnesia ; no stool, 

Hf S> Submur. hydravg. aloes a. a. gt: x. Conserv. ras. q. s, ut 

H Ji, massa in pil. No. iv. dividenda, Sumat unam omni 

B 3 p. m. — Has retained three of the pills, but without effect. 

KPulse 140; considerable pain in the abdomen; complains o( 

Beramps in the thighn. 

B Repet. fottis ahdomini. Repet. pit. ut aniea. Friceniur 

B femora ct a-ura tinct. saponis et opii. 

B 6 p. IB, — Has retained two more of the pills ; pain of abdo- 

Binen Increased; pulse full. 

■ V.S.adl.Tviij. 

B 10 p. m. — Pain of abdomen very severe; no vomiting; pulse 

■itm full. 

V Repet. V. J. ad ^x. Injicinfur enema domestic. Sumiti, 
B liquor, opii sedaliv. (Battley's) gtt. xx. 

B 23(/. — 6 a. m. — The injection came away, but without any 
Bkitxture of feculent matter. Pulse very frequent, but rathet 
Bfcuder; great tension of the belly. 
^K Admoveantur ahdomini statim kirudines octodecim, et postea 

B 1 1 £7. vt. — Has passed a considerable quantitj' of clay colour- 
Btd feces ; feels rather easier, and the tension of the abilmnen is 
Hnther diminished; there has also taken place a consider- 
^Hile watery discharge from the vagina, which is scarcely ling- 
Bnl with blood; pulse very frequent, but softer; vomiting abated. 
BF Repet. fotus abdomtnt i et si dolor abdominis ntaxime urget, 
^g admoveantur iterum himdines viginti, 

V 6 J7.m.— Pulse softer; pain of abdomen rather abated, 

V Repet, liquor opii sedativ. ut ante. 

B^ 10 p.m. — As the pain of abdomen had rather increased* 
^pburteen leeches were applied ; she has had several fetid stools ; 
Hfrequent vomiting ; pulse very feeble. 
■" Repet. haust, anodyn. 

V S4th, — 3 a. m. — Vomiting continues ; pulse scarcely to be felt j 
Bfextremities cold. ^J 
^f Sum. statim. opii gr. iss. "^H 

L VOL. XXII. NO. 80. B S 
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Vomiting of black matter continued, with little intermission, 
till she expired at 6 a. m. 

Dissection. 

25th. — Noon. — Upon laying open the abdomen, the intestines 
were observed covered with blood and coagulable lymph, and 
bore marks of severe inflammation, being adherent to each o- 
ther throughout the whole extent. The uterus was found near- 
ly of the usual size at such a period from delivery, of a blackish 
hue, and a rent was found in the anterior part of the cervix, 
extending transversely nearly one half of its extent. The abdo- 
men contained a great quantity of bloody serum. The pelvis 
was of small size, but not deformed. 

St; Andrew' Si 6th. Apr ity 1824. 



V. 

Notices of certain Accidents and Disedsed Structure of the Ca^ 
put Ccecum Cceli and its A^endage. By H. Hom£ Black- 
adder, Surgeon, Edinburgh. 

A STOUT healthy looking man, about forty years of age, sud- 
-^^ deniy fell to the ground while standing in the erect pos- 
ture, and engaged in conversation. There was no contortion 
of the features, nor convulsive motion of the limbs. The eyes 
were closed — the face t*ather pale —breathing short and hurried 
-*the pulse a mere flutter, scarcely to be felt. Several attempts 
at general blood-letting were made almost immediately, but 
with very little success. Within an hour after his being thus 
seized, I saw him for the first time« His eyes were still shut, 
and he paid no attention to questions that were addressed to 
him ; but now and then he moved different parts of his body 
as if from pain, and his countenance was expressive of severe 
oppressive suffering. The respiration and pulse as before. On 
closer examination, it was found that the abdomen was greatly 
and permanently retracted, the respiration being performed 
solely^y the thorax. On touching the abdomen with the 
hand, be instantly gave signs of severe suffering by writhing 
his body, moving his limbs, or rolling his head from side to 
side on his pillow. Still his eyes remained shut, and he did not 
attempt to speak. It was now rendarked, that every other while 
he had a slight shivering fit, as from a sensation of'^cold; and it 
was very soon evident thift this symptom was on the increase^ 
Fomentatioiis were applied to the abdomen and inferior extre- 
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I. A wnrni bath was nnlered to he fjot ready, and an 
ftlierenl dnmnht was wilh difficulty adminisleied, but which fnl- 
filled the purpose fur whicli it was chiefly intended. He now 
became more restlest. His eyes occasionally opened, nnd he 
attempted to speak, but for some time could not articu- 
late. At length, and with much apparent exerilon, he could 
BUswer such questions as were put to him, but seemed so 
overcome wilh oppressive suireriiig, lliat he never attempted 
to Rpenk unlci^s when urged to do so. I learned from him 
that he cxpeiicnced a must excruciating pain of the abdo< 
men, which wns grcnrly Aggravated by even slight piessure ; 
and he enrneslly begged that it might not be touched. The 
fits of shivering became more severe and frequent, so as to 
be almost continual; the pulse still small oiid fluttering. Cas- 
tor oil and injections were administered, and the contents of 
the bowels were found to be perfectly natural. He was now 
placed in n warm bath, which at first seemed to give relief. 
The cold sensation and shivering were removed ; and the pant 
of the abdomen was, he said, mitigated. It was evident, how- 
ever, from the expression of his countenance, and the state of his 
pulse and respiration, that no great alteration had been pro- 
duced. After remaining in the slipper bath about ten minutes, 

■ 'iie suddenly re<iuested to be removed to his bed ; and this was 
UHiniiy effected when he expired. 

Wtt 1 have no hesitation in confessing, that I was much embar- 
BJJBsed by this cH.se. The wliole period of his illness did not 
Hpuch exceed three hours and a naif, and I could not, at the 
^pne, form any snlisfnctory opinion in regaril to the raiio si/mp- 

B- I examined the body twenty-four hours after death, and tlie 
HUlowuig morbid appearances were detected. 
Bi The heart was rather large, its parietes thick and firm, its 
Hbvities on the right side were gorged with blood, and in the 
^Hft ventricle there was a reddish amber-coloured coagulum, 
^ptom which a small branch extended nearly to the arch of the 
HUria, and terminated at the commencement of a shallow sca- 
^Mioid dilatation of that artery, at tlie upper and anterior part 
Bif its arch. This dilated portion of the aorta did not exhibit 
■Riy ossification, rupture or separation of its fibres, nor had the 
Bfcr rounding parts suffered any apparent change of structure. 
^B)ie valves of the aorta were somewhat thicker and firmer than 
^Mtural. 

Br I'he ab«lamina] viscera had an unusually healthy appenr- 
H^c, except the appendiciila vermiformis, which was remark- 
Bfbly increaseil in length and thickness, and felt like a firm 
Htbord between the fingers. On making an incision throuu;h 

■ B ^ 
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its coats, this elongation and distention were found to be pro- 
duced by a very large lumbricus, which had forced its way into 
the cavity of the appendicular a portion of its tail, of about an 
inch in length, still projecting into the caput ccecum. There 
were no more lumbrici contained in any part of the alimentary 
canal, neither did its serous or mucous membranes exhibit the 
slightest marks of their having suflFered from either former or 
recent irritation. 

Was the presence of the lumbricus, and its peculiar situs* 
tion, merely accidental, and in no way connected with the 
symptoms ? or was it the direct and primary cause of them ? 
Gror my own part, I have little doubt that the appendicula 
was the original focus of irritation — that the irritation there 
excited by the lumbricus was productive, either directly through 
the connexions of nerves, or indirectly through the spinal 
chord, of the spasmodic action of the abdominal muscles, 
&c. ; and, that the permanent contraction of these muscles^ 
by impeding the motions of the heart and lungs, and by pro- 
ducing an overflow of blood to the thoracic and cranial ca- 
vities (the heart and aorta being previously, and more or 
less diseased), was the cause of the circulation becoming in- 
terrupted, and consequently of the death of the patient* 
Several, and, as they appear to me, conclusive reasons, 
might be adduced in support of this view of the question ; but 
you will probably be disposed to think that the subject has 
had its full share of your attention. I shall, however, seize 
this opportunity of remarking, that diseases of the heart are 
certainly far more frequent than seems to be commonly under- 
stood ; the symptoms which accompany them being but too 
commonly referred to the comprehensive Dyspepsia^ or to the 
(if possible) still more indefinite " Nervous weakness ; " and 
otily, if at all, recognised when the unfortunate patient can no 
longer rationally cQunt on a momentary prolongation of his 
life. The frequent consequences of this misconception, and 
consequent virtual neglect of the early symptoms, are, that the 
often highly susceptible feelings of the patient are cruelly la- 
cerated, his real sufferings increased, and the progress of his 
disease accelerated, at the very time when active medical treat- 
ment is of the first importance, and when alone it can prove of 
permanent advantage. In support of what I have now ad- 
vanced, I might adduce instances (more than one or two) that 
have come under my own observation, in which eminent phy- 
sicians, and some of the first eminence, were very decided in 
their opinions — very completely mistaken — and very i^eedily 
bad, or might have had, a melancholy opportunity of correct- 
ing th^ir ^rrpjueous decisions. li^ then^ such, thiiigs happen 
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t jrith the roots and trunks, what is to be expected from the in- 
■,'liumerable branches ? 

I In returning from this long and unpremeditated digression, 
Wi shall curtail, as much as possiljle, the following notices. 
Mf In one instance, I met with a, calculous concretion in the 
^/appendicula vermifoi-mis, about hali' an inch from its orifice. 
Kin size and shape it resembled a thrush's egg. Externally it 
Eliad a thin coat or crust, of a greyish coloured earthy looking 
BBiatter, and internally its structure resembled a ball, formed 
Bof minute ligneous fibres. This patient died of ulcerated and 
B-tuberculated lungs, in connexion with tuberculated induration 
■^ the liver ; and was never heard to complain of any uneasy 
wpensation at the head of the colon, or in its vicinity, * 
H^ In another case, in addition to various other chronic ail- 
Hppents, in which the" lungs and liver were more especially im- 
Kylicated, the patient complained of a constant gnawmg soreness 
Mahout the head of the colon. On examining his body afler 
E^ath, I found the inner surface of the caput ceecum covered 
Bvith ulcers, having ragged and Irregular edges, and which 
K^jiight have been aptly described by the term " worm-eaten. " 
Ki]Dn the surface, or under the edges of each of these ulcers, 
■Vere found several large ascarides ; but neither any of these 
■noitnals, nor any morbid appearance, could be detected else- 
Bwhere, in the whole course of the alimentary canal. It may 
Kfee a question, whether the ascarides were the original cause, 
Kor only tiie accidental promoters of the ulceration ; but there 
I^BU be no doubt that such ulcers could not acquire a healthy 
B^lion, as long as their surfaces were irritated by such a cause. 
K r Another patient had long been affected with a disordered state 
E^flfthe stomach and bowels, and complained of a pretty constant 
pain, soreness or uneasiness about the head of the colon, and 
which was not particularly increased by pressure. Various 
modes of treatment had been resorted to without very obvious 
H or lasting benefit. At length an attack of jaundice supervened, 
tod which continued some length of time, without any very 
arked alleviation being produced by the different means that 
k^ere employed. One day, all at once, and very unexpectedly, 

i> are somELimes met niih in the blind head of the colon, and even 
II Id weigh 4 lib, Sometimes two are ptCEcnt at <lie suae time, and have 
!cted during the life of the pslient, by llie noise produced when tliry wera 
., ie to Btrilte iigBiiist eucli other. They have been found W Bccscion mutb pain, 
tnd ulCiBiately to he the cause of death. Dr Ifonro iscun'/ni used to dcmonBirale 
'^e pouibility of making an indsion into Ihe iIHeain^■m c/scwn, without pm-forating 
" ~ '" rneum ; and for Uie purpote of extracting these concretions, which, ha 
jally proved fatal when dicy ailuiut^d tliu siie of B hen 
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this patient passed by stool an enormous quantity of ascarides^ 
mixed with a glairy mucus, in which they seemed to have been 
imbedded. It did not appear evident that this dislodgemeiit 
was the effect of any particular medicine, but from that day the 
patient recovered rapidly ; the pain of the side was gone, and 
the yellowness of the skin very quickly disappeared. 

Independently of other strong objections to the use of calo- 
mel, more especially in such subjects, as intestinal worms are 
most comiQonly to be met with, I have never found it so certain 
in its effects ps a suitable dose of aloes, along with an alkaline 
solution; administering also a large injection of tepid lin«e 
water, before the operation of the })urgative has extended to the 
understood site of the ascarides. By a little address the lime 
water injection may be made to reach the head of the colon ; 
and, so lar as I have learned, these worms have never been met 
with above the valve of the ileum. This mode of treatment, I 
have learned, has been put in practice by others, and with suc- 
cess. I was first led to it many years ago, as the result of a 
very hypothetical speculation. What are termed vinegar eels 
and the ascarides, seemed to bear a resemblance to each oiher, 
both in their external appearance, and in the circumstances of 
their production. The lormer make their appearance only at a 
time when the vinegar has begun to undergo a decomposition 
of some kind or other, one of the effects of which are the for- 
ipation of a thick slimy scum or sediment. When these ani- 
malcules were large and vigorous, they were not, I found, de- 
prived of life by ardent spirits or even turpentine ; but were in-* 
stantaneously killed by a weak alkaline solution^ such as lime- 
water. The ascarides are almost never met with in the human 
body, except in connexion with a very obviously acid and slimy 
state of the contents of the intestines, and only in that part of 
the alimentary canal where the contained matters, though still 
more or less acid, have in part under|rone the putrefactive fer- 
mentation. It would be a rash inference to draw from these 
Eerhaps imaginary coincidences, that vinegar eels and ascarides 
ave any thing common in their origin. Experiment proved, 
however, that while immersion in spirits, &c., is immediately 
fatal to neither, weak alkaline solutions are equally and instan- 
taneously destructive to both, 

. The foregoing notices of cases, &c., are not brought foiward 
from an idea that they contain any thing very remarkable or 
singular. Unique or extraordinary occurrences excite curiosity, 
and may be worth knowing; but the object I had in view was 
to draw the attention to some of the occasional causes of those 
obscure symptoms which but too frequently present themselves, 
»nd pf nvhich it is often so difSciUt to determine, previously to 
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the dead) of the patient, the true jiat 
quentl^ ihe proper treatment. 
' " Edinburgh, Sist March IH24. 
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Observations on the Anatamy of the Lacteal System in the Seal 
and Cetacea. By Dr Knox, F.R.S.E, &c. Communicated 
to Dr Duncan, Junior. 

f'Mv Dear Sir, 

Agreeably to your wishes, I herewith send you a brief 
I account oFmy dissection cX the lacteal system in the seal, and 
¥ ^fcave prefixed to it a short history of the circumUances which led 
^lo the inquiry. Many, perhaps, may be inclined to think, that 
K'die error which those great anatomists, Tiedemann and Foh- 
Inann, have fallen into, relative to the anatomical distribution of 
I the lacteal vcs!>e]s, and consequently the formation of the tho- 
|':(Bcic duct, might have been foreseen a jirmi; but the author!- 
■ (; of these anatomists, and more particularly of Tledemann, ia 
l.aucb, that many naturalists and physiologietii would have de- 
I ipanded a direct demonstration, and the question might thus have 
lf«imined for some time problematical. The preparation I had 
E the honour to show you lately, seems to me to decide the ques- 
l^on for ever, and to leave no doubt whatever as to the incor- 
esa of the opinion of Tiedemann. 

As I received from you, who are so well acquainted with 
I German literature, the ^rst hint on the subject, and indeed, as 
Lthe inquiry was suggested by yourself, I beg of you to accept 
nf the following observations, — and to believe me alwaj's. 

My dear Sir, your's very truly, R. Kndx, 

To Hi- Duncan, Jan. Sfc. 4-c. ^-c. 



PaEViOL's to certain dissections by Professor Tiedcmonn and 
— Dr Fohmann, no one had doubted that the absorbent ves- 

s conveying the chyle from the small intestines, and gene- 
rally called lacletih, proceeded, in the seal as iu other animals, 
U the mesenteric glands, into which they penetrated, and iu 
Bwhich they terminated; from which glands certain other vea- 
kIb, in structure quite analagous to those just described, arose, 
which vessels terminated in one or-other ot the branches of the 
^thoracic duct, contributing very materially towards the forma- 
4I01] of the dud, uiid of the recepiacutum, or cisierna chijli, placed 
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usually at the commencement of the duct, and just where it 
passes through the diaphragm. The first set of vessels, those 
conveying the chylous fluid from the intestines to the mesen- 
teric glands, anatomists have agreed to call vasa afferentia a 
whilst the second series, or those carrying the chylous fluid 
(whether the same or altered) from the glands into the thoracic 
duct, have generally been called vasa efferentia. The exist- 
ence of these latter vessels in the seal has been denied by Tie- 
demann, who states, that the chyle, poured into the glands by 
the vasa afferentia^ is absorbed by veins only, arising from these 
glands, and thus conveyed directly into the blood, without pass- 
ing along the thoracic duct. It would follow, were this ac- 
count of the anatomy of these vessels correct, that the thoracic 
duct in these animals was intended for carrying the lymphatic 
^uid only, and that the chyle passed into the general circula- 
tion by quite another route ^-*-but nothing can be imagined 
IDore incorrect than such a statement. In the specimen of the 
common seal (Phoca Vitul. Linn., Seehund of the Germans), 
which is now lying before me, and from which this decription 
is taken, I find the lacteal vessels proceeding from the small 
intestines to be very numerous, distinct, and injected with ' 
^hyle ; * the greater number of them proceed towards a large 
Viesenteric gland, about foiu* inches in length, placed close to 
the spine, immediately behind the turn at the duodenum, and 
|iot &r from the pancreas ; the remainder of the lacteals pass; 
kito two smaller mesenteric glands, situated close to the for- 
mer, but somewhat lower down. Into these glands the lacteals 
penetrate, dividing very generally into several branches before 
dipping into the ^apd. Near to the lower or smaller end of 
the largest mesenteric gland, are seen several branches of lac- 
teal vessels (in the present specimen also loaded with chyle), 
prising from the gland, and speedily uniting into a larger 
trunk, This, in its course upwards towards the larger or dia-? 
phragmatic end of the gland, is speedily joined by many othera 
prom every portion of the gland ; these united, form a large 
trunk, loaged in a fissure which divides the gland as it were 
into two, longitudinally. By the time the duct has reached 
tlie larger extremity of the gland, it is of very considerable mag^ 
nitude, exceeding considerably a crow's quill, and possessing 
a valvular structure. After quitting the gland, it crosses pvei* 
towards the right side, and mainly contributes to form the rer 
ceptaculum chyliy constituting indeed one of its largest branches, f 

i;. . ' J.. . . . . 

* The animal was kille4 pnly two days ago. 

t On laying open tliis larg^ and important vai afftrena^ which was done through, 
qui 1^ conaderable exten^ it was observed, that O^e Yessels joining it from t^ me- 
«fai«ric glapcif }^ad tl^eir prifices mufonnly leading in oi\e direction, i\ e^ in tho 
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Th^ repeptaculum chyli in the seal is very large ; it is sl«* 
tu9.ted close to the aortic passage of the diaphragm, aad 
may be said to be formed chiefly by two large branches. One 
of these, the lacteal branch, (the real vas efferens of the mesen*» 
teric glands), has been already described ; the other is situated 
more towards the right side, proceeding from the loins and 
lower extremities. I traced it readily to the pelvis. Several 
other branches, but somewhat less in calibre, join the recepta<» 
culum from the side of the stomach and chest. The thoracic 
duct is large and regular ; it joins the general venous circular 
-tion as usual, by entering the veins near the junction of the 
jugular and subclavian of the left side. The fluid contained ii| 
the thoracic duct was much thinner and less opaque than the 
chyle, which filled as well the vasa qfferentia as the vasa effi^ 
rentia. 

The dissection was one of the easiest I have ever attempted | 
nor can I account for the extraordinary oversight of Professor 
Tiedemann in any other way than by supposing his specimens 
to have been greatly mutilated, and totally unfit for dissection. 
The parts have been prepared for demonstration, though, 
from the great facility with whiph the true anatomy was made 
out, I scarcely deem them of that importance which otherwise 
would have belonged to them, had they, instead of merely coiw 
recting an error, established any new fact in anatomiccd aii4 
physiological science, 

}9M Marchj, 1824. 

2. 

In a letter which I had the honour to submit to you on 
the anatomy of the chyliferous system of vessels in the seal, 
(Phoca Vitulina, Linn,\ I endeavoured to show, that whatever 
support the modern doctrine of " absorption by means of 
veins " might have derived from the supposed discoveries of 
Professor Tiedemann and others relative to the distribution of 
the lacteal system in the seal, such support must, for the fu-; 
ture, be denied these doctrines, for the reason, that a dissec-* 
tion, performed as you have seen, before numerous competent 
judges of such matters, and under the most favourable circum- 
stances, entirely disproved the discoveries of the distinguished 
German anatomist, and set the question, as I think was like-, 
wise your opinion, at rest for ever. 

Permit me briefly to meqtion to you certain detiails which 

coune of the chyle, and towards the receptaculum chyliy in which direptJon only the 
fluid coudd pM0| by reason of the numerous valyules of the vaf ^ereng and thoracic 
6mcl 
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ought perhaps to have been introduced into my former letter, 
but which the comfmrative facility of the dissection, with such 
as, in the course of my comparative anatomy studies, I have 
been accustomed to perform, induced me to withhold. 

The seal I examined had been very recently taken in a net 
by the fishermen in the immediate neighbourhood, so that it 
came into my hands in the freshest condition« The lacteal ves- 
sels of the animal, as far as the mesenteric glands, that is, the 
vessels usually called vasa offer entia^ were fiUed with the chyle* 
the fluid naturally belonging to them. The great vas efferens^ 
krto which poured numerous smaller ones, congregating as it 
were from every portion of the gland, was also filled with chyle ; 
k entered, by a very large trunk, the rcceptaculum chyli^ which 
in the specimen I examined was comparatively large; nor had 
the chyle in the least altered its sensible qualities till after it be- 
came mixed with the thinner lymph, brought into the recepta-- 
culunif by several other great branches of lymphatic vessels, 
which entered it, coming from the posterior extremities, loins, 
back, &c., and which have been already described. 

Hitherto it might be said, that the knife had scarcely been 
used, and in this perfect and natural state, the dissection was 
shown to you. Previous to putting up the parts in spirits as an 
anatomical specimen, I filled the lacteals proceeding from the 
intestine (which, for brevity's sake, I shall hereafter call the 
vasa nfferentia) with quicksilver;' the metal penetrated the 
largest of the mesenteric glands, and seemed to reappear in 
the vas efferens in its way to join the thoracic duct, but this I 
afterwards found not to be the case. I beg of you to remark 
here, that there were filled with quicksilver in the seal about 
twenty lacteals, and lacteals only^ for I injected those vessels 
alone which contained chyle. 1 recommend this caution strong- 
ly to the attention of those engaged in such inquiries* It has 
appeared to me, that after a time die lacteals empty themselves 
of their natural fluids, and in this state the minute branches of 
the mesenteric veins bear a considerable resemblance to them. 
It was not thought prudent to push these injections too far, lest 
the vessels should rupture, and the preparation (which is to be 
placed in the Anatomical Museum of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons) be destroyed. Finally, previous to placing the prepa- 
ration in spirits, the vas efferens was opened, and, on gently 
blowing air into it, the thoracic duct was immediately filled a$ 
high as its passage into the veins. 

I conclude then, that, if ever quicksilver found its way into 
the mesenteric veins of the seal, on being simply injected into 
the lacteals proceeding from the intestine to the ^mesenteric 
glands, that such an appearance by no means marks the usual 
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I ronte of the chyle into the general circulation; for we have 
I shown, 1st, that there exists at least one lar^re vas efferens, ut' a. 
I calibre amply sufficient to convey the whole of the chyle inlu 
I the thoracic duct ; 2iJ, that this vessel, into which are poured 
I Innumerable smaller branches from every part of the mesenteric 
I glands, is, in the healthy and fresh specimen, Siled with a fluid 
I resembtinfT chyle in all respects ; 3d, that although quicksilver 
I did not, at least satiBfactorily, pass into this vessel by heiug iii- 
I jected into the vasfi nffcreniia, we have no reason to think that 
I It may not do so in the very next specimen examined. More- 
I over, the vas efferens was filled with its own fluid the chyle, 
I which I imagine to be much more satisfactory than if filled with 
I quicksilver; and finally, as we shall see in the next letter, how 
\ trifling a pressure will stop the progress of quicksilver through 

■ any vessel, no important inference can be drawn from its ap- 
1 pearance or non-appearance in the thoracic duct, unless su|>- 
I ported by more direct testimony, drawn from the true anatomy 

■ of the part. I might add, that I have great doulits whether the 
\'vasa tjpnentia in man can be injected by pouring qiiicksilvtr 

■ into the vasa afferentia. Who would venture to call their 
I existence into question ? Yet we have no other proofs of their 
I presence than what I have offered in the seal, viz. their demoii- 
I Btration by dissection ; their direct continuity with the thoracic 
I duct ; the origin of (heir roots in the mesenteric glands ; lastly, 
\ their injection laitk chyle. " 

■ But there is a class of animals in which the phenomena at- 
I tending the passage of the chyle into the mass of blood, dilliiT 
I in several respects from what occurs in man and in other mani- 
I niferouB animals; and it has been suggesteil to me, that per- 
I haps Professor Tiedemann's views niignt have been directed 
B chiefly to the class of animals I now spedi of, viz. the ceCacc- 
B Dus mammalia. 

P As early as 1795, ray much respected preceptor, Mr John 
Abemethy, demonstrated, that in the whale (the specimen was 
a mole of the geioK balsena) there are two ways by which tlie 
chyle can pass from the intestines into the thoracic duct ; " one 
of these is through those latteals which \>o\xx the absorbent 
chyle into bags (mesenteric glands), in which it receives an ad- 
dition of animal fluids. The other passage for the chyle is 
tiirough those lacteaJs which form a plexus on the inside of the 
liags; through these vessels it passes witli some difficulty, oii 
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ftccount of their communications with each other ; and it in 
conveyed by them to the thoracic duct, in the same state that 
it was when first imbibed from the intestines. " * 

The peculiarities in the pnatomy of the lactiferous vessels of 
the whale, as discovered and first described by Mr Abernethy, 
are important. There are vasa qfferentia which are continu- 
ous with the vasa efferentia^ and with the thoracic duct, f But 
as the lacteals open into the interior of the mesenteric glands 
(which are in this animal hollow internally) by sufficiently 
wide orifices, and pour the chyle into a central cavity, into 
which al30 enter numerous veins and arteries, also by large 
and distinct orifices ; it must be evident, that when quicksil- 
ver is poured in sufficient quantity into these cavities through 
the vasa ctfferentia^ it will more readily find its way into the 
general venous system than into the thoracic duct, by reason 
of the smaller size of the respective vessels^ But though this 
happens to quicksilver in the dead body, every physiologist 
knows, that a precisely inverse law may take place in the uv-» 
ing ; ' and it is sufficiently remarkable, that in the Memoir of 
WS Abernethy on the Anatomy of the Whale, that eminent 
physiologist, though be foimd numerous orifices of veins enters 
mg into the central cavities of the mesenteric glands in that 
class of animals, does not therefore infer that the chyle passes) 
into these veins ; on the contrary, he infers that there are vasa 
efferentia which absorb the chyle so poured out ; but it is mat^ 
ter of regret, thftt the e^astence of such, vessels was not proyecl 
by him. 

\ became very anxious to ascertain if such an anatomy pf the 
mesenteric glands and lacteals as had been discovered by Mi» 
Abernethy, existed also in the common dolphin or porpuss ; 
for I had been assured by a friend, that he had seen a speci-^ 
men in which the quicksilver, injected into the vasa infeientia^ 
passed readily into the mesenteric veins, and so into the gene^ 
ral circulation. In the first specimen I examined, I observed 
that quicksilver did pass from the mesenteric glands into the 
igena portly by means of a small vein, though not in any great 
quantity. But this did not happen until the animal had lain 
nearly three days on the dissecting table, in very sultry wea- 
ther, and until I had injected rather more than sixty lacteals^ 
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f I suppose them continuous yuM^ the thoracic dpct ; but it is to be reraarlfed 
0at they were not traced to that vessel by Mr Abernethy. Neither is it stated, in 
^he Memoir alluded tQ, whether or not any lacteals were observed to arise from the 
cavities contained in the mesenteric , glands, and proceed to join th^ Uioracic duci i 
^ese are important points in the discussion, and merit a farther minute examina^ 
tlon. It is to be renoembered, that the s|»ecimen examined b^ l^r A. b^d been d^ 
tached from the animdl« 
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By this time the chyle had disappeared from numerous vessels^ 
and in many instances they were not easily detected. In the 
secotid specimen of this animal, dissected lately by me, thougk 
more than eighty large lacteals proceeding from the intestines^ 
to the mesenteric gland, were filled with quicksilver, tiot a 
globule could be detected, either in the veins or in Any vessel oi* 
pas efferens^ which could be traced to the thoracic duct. * The 
reason of this t imagiiie to be, that the radicles of the X)asa 
effhrentia are very small, and that these vessels do not collect 
into one or two large branches, in the manner of most othei' 
animals, but proceed directly to the next plexus of absorbents^ 
which in the dolphin supply the place of the receptaculum chylu 
With all my efforts, and after the most careful dissection, I 
could only trace distinctly two other vasa efferentia^ proceeding 
directly from one of the mesenteric glands, into a branch con<> 
tinuous with the thoracic ducts. Moreover it is to be observed^ 
that the mesenteric glands in the porpoise are remarkably 
firm. I cut open several of them, and found the injected 
quicksilver uniformly contained in their proper vessels, whose 
very thin tunics formed a striking contrast with the surround- 
ing firm substance, of which the gland is chiefly composed^. 

\Vithout meaning to deny that there are certain grounds for 
supposing, that in certain animals, the chyle may follow a dL& 
ferent route in its way to the general circulation, I may, in the 
mean time affirm, that we cannot infer, from the passage of 
quicksilver into the veins of dead animals, after traversing the 
yxLsa i^ferentia and mesenteric glands, that the chyle in living 
vessels adopts the same route to reach the general mass of the 
blood, f 

3. 

In my last letter to you, I briefly recounted the circumstail* 
oes which led me to inquire into the anatomical distribution of 
the lacteals in cetaceous animals ; and I detailed the result!^ 
(somewhat unsatisfactory) of two extremely laborious dissec 
tions. In neither of these had I seen the vasa efferentia chy^ 
Itfera / and being at the same time aware, that their existence^ 



* It is to be remarked here, that only those vetseU were filled with quicksilver 
vekich evidently contained chyle. 

f Mr Abeniethy remarks, in his admirable Memoir alread)^ so often quoted, that 
** the ready communication of thes6 bags (the mesenteric glands) with the veins of 
tike whale, induced me to examine whether I could ascertain any thing similar in 
other animals. Air impelled into the lymphatic glands, however, seldom gets into 
tiie veins ; sometimes indeed veins are injected from their glands, but when this has 
occurred to me, I have observed an absorbent arising from the gland, and tcrmi- 
uuiog in the adjacent vein. '* 
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so fiir as I know, had been merely presumed by preceding an- 
atomists, but had not been distinctly demonstrated, I felt dis- 
posed to think that there mi^ht be sometliing in the anatomy. 
9f these animals, not very well understood. Some of tlie argu- 
ments for and against the doctrine of absorption of the chyle 
by veins I have stated in the letter immediately preceding this. 

The result of the inquiry into tlie lacteals of the porpoise be- 
ing thus by no means satisfactory to me, I availed myself of the 
first opportunity of again resuming it, and of conaucting the 
dissection, and injection of the lacteals, somewhat differently, 
paving therefore obtained a third specimen of the porpoise, * 
my first care was to inject with quicksilver a considerable num- 
ber of the lacteals high on the mesentery, and nearest to the 
commencement of the thoracic duct; the whole mass of the 
intestines was laid over to the left side, and that no impedi- 
ment might be offered to the course of the quicksilver, a 
circumstance I neglected in my former dissections, I care- 
fully dissected off the portion of the lower cava and aorta, 
which lay immediately over the commencing roots of the tho- 
riu;ic duct. At this stage of the dissection, I observed nume- 
rous, vessels filled with chyle proceeding from the direction of 
the mesenteric glands towards the thoracic duct, and terminat- 
ing in it ; I felt convinced that these vessels were the true vasa 

^erentiay but unwilling to rest a fact of so much importance on 

e bare inspection of vessels, at all times deceptive in their ap- 
pearance, I proceeded to fill about a dozen of the lacteals (the 
offer entia) with quicksilver, and shortly was much pleased to 
observe that the quicksilver, after traversing the glands, flowed 
along the vasa efferenlia^ mixed with the chyle, and passed 
directly into the thoracic duct. The number of the va$a effir* 
entia so filled, might be about six, and the quantity of quick- 
silver conveyed by them into the thoracic duct was such as to en- 
danger its rupture. I next distended the thoracic duct with air, 
und traced it to its entrance into the veins; the valves of this 
vessel were as numerous as I have ever seen them, and the tunics 
of the duct were stronger than I expected them to be. 

I otight further to mention, that the column of quicksilver 
qsed was not more than nine or ten inches in depth ; yet such 
was the facility with which the metal traversed the glands, and 
penetrated to the thoracic duct, that in order to secure the 
preparation, and retain the fluid metal in the vasa qfferentia^ 
I was -obliged to pla6e a tight ligature immediately outside 
these glands ; previous to doing this, the vessels (the va^a offer" 
entia) had been twice filled witn quicksilver, which had as often 

* The animal w«(s about five feet in length, and proved to be a pregnant female. 
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disappeared. So many of the efferentia (which are very numer- 
ous) ha4 been cut, that I found it impracticable to arrange the 
preparation in any other way. Moreover, I have no doubt that 
similar results may at all times be commanded by a little care 
and patience on the part of the dissector, and by attention to 
those circuitistances which rendered my first dissections unsatis- 
factory. 

We cannot, I presume, now hesitate in affirming, that the 
anatomy of the seal and of the porpoise do not furnish any ar- 
gument against the long established doctrine of the transmission 
of the chyle, the nutrient fluid of the body, to the general mass 
of blood, by a peculiar system of vessels, consisting of one set of 
vessels which convey the chyle to the mesenteric glands; and of 
another set of a precisely similar structure, only somewhat larger, 
conveying the chyle more or less altered from the glands to the 
thoracic duct, and thence into the veins; and it seems prov- 
ed that there is no other route by which the chyle passes 
into the blood, or at least that no necessity arising out of pe- 
culiarity in structure has yet been shown in any animal, 
for its adopting a difiPerent course. The facility with which 
the metal reached the vasa efferentia^ makes it probable that a 
structure similar to what exists in the whale, as described by 
Mr Abernethy, will also be found in the porpoise ; that is, that 
certain lacteals pass directly through the glands, maintaining a 
comparatively large calibre throughout; but I mention this 
merely as a conjecture. It will afford me much pleasure, should 
the result of this inquiry meet with your approbation. 
.Edinburgh^ May 18'24. 
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Observations on the Employment of Blood-letting in the Cure of 
Disease. By James Bonnar, Surgeon, Auchtermuchty. 

'T'he use of blood-letting as a remedy in disease, from the 
^ frequency with which it is employed, as well as from the 
facility of its application, becomes a subject of important in- 
vestigation to every medical practitioner. It is important in 
regard to the distant and more indeterminate changes produc- 
ed in the animal economy, by a frequent or extensive applica- 
tion of it, as well as in its more immediate effects on the sys- 
tem, in arresting those morbid operations which constitute a 
state of disease. 

It were idle to attempt to deny the absolute necessity of 

7 
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blood-letting as a remedy in many cases of* disease, but thet*^ 
ate also every day to be met with in ordinary practice, cases . 
In which its employment is a matter of choice, and in which o- 
ther remedies may be equally efficacious in restoring the pa* 
tient to health, and at a less expense to the general system^ 
Every practitioner must be aware, that many acute cases oc-- 
cur wiich are referable to no specific nosological arrangement^ 
and in the treatment of which the choice of remedies must al- 
together depend on the discretion of the physician, from thci 
impossibility of laying down any absolute rules, which can be 
applicable to every individual case of disease. Cases are every 
day met with, where acute symptoms prevail in a habit of 
body chronically disposed, or perhaps actually labouring un- 
der some specific disease, in which blood-letting to any coti- 
aiderable extent is altogether precluded, or at least strongly 
contraindicated. In such cases, the acute symptoms may be so 
severe as to point out the absolute necessity for the use of 
strong measures, yet the extent to which it may be proper to 
carry them becomes a question of considerable nicety. The 
anomalous nature of diseases depends, in every individual case» 
on so many difierent circumstances, that any attempt at an e- 
numeration of them would be needless. But a general cha- 
racter may prevail, pointing out a specific practice in the 
treatment of such cases. It is thus that much will depend on 
the prejudice or preconceived opinions of the practitioner, so 
that an3^attempt to ascertain the relative value of such a re- 
medy as blood-letting is likely to be useful. 

In every attack ot acute disease, there evidently takes place^ 
an immediate attempt in the natural powers of life, to effect a 
removal of the existing evil, by means of a series of morbid 
actions. If those salutary operations do not interfere with the 
due performance of the functions of the animal econotny, so 
far as to endanger life, a restoration to health is the natural re- 
sult. But the means which nature employs is invariably pro- 
ductive of a certain degree of debility, proportionate to the 
extent of the e:tisting disease, and the corresponding extent of 
those morbid means necessary to be called into action, in or- 
der to restore the patient to a state of health. 

The duty of the physician is to assist nature in her salutary 
operations, and often to direct her in the choice of the means* 
The spontaneous efforts of the system, however, are oflen pro- 
ductive of the most imminent danger, and render the interfer- 
ence of the physician absolutely necessary, so far as to check 
those efforts and to substitute measures often of a very different 
kind. Atid laying aside the consideration of the danger in- 
curred hf leaving the case to nature^ if the substitution of an 
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arMficinl remedy be prwluctive of a less dcjrrce of debility, or 
if by such interference the cure can be accomplished at less ex- 
pense to the system, a great deal will be gained. It is thus' 
that so potent a remedy as blood-Iefting becomes of inestima- 
ble value in the practice of medicine. It hence becomes a' 
question of great importance in every case of disease, how far 
it is proper to interfere in the wholesome efforts of the system, 
and to substitute an unnatural remedy, such as the one in 
question, and to what exact length it may be proper to carry 
our interference. Much must depend in every individual case 
on the discretion of the medical attendant. These remarks do 
not apply to those cases so decidedly inflammatorj', in which 
blood-letting as a remedy becomes a sine qua non, but to cases 
of daily occurrence, which exhibit no decided characteristics, 
but which, from their frequency, are highly important. 

In this variable climate, a great proportion of the acute dis- 
eases met with in ordinary practice are cases of general excite- 
ment of the vascular system, attended by some local deter- 
mination, producing what is called fever and inflammation; 
which determination may he in bo slight a decree, as to warrant 
no specific arrangement of the case. I am also convinced that 
the larger number of those chronic diseases which afflict the# 
human body owe their origin to an inflammatory condition, and 
are, in their first stages, diseases of excitement in the organs 
more particularly aflected, attended by a general increased acj 
tion of the heart and arteries, hut which may for a considerablef 
period be unattended by pain and other concomitants of tnflam-' 
mation; or those symptoms may exist in so slight a degree, oA 
to lull the suspicion of the patient, and to elude the detection 
of the medical attendant. It is thus that many complaints ard 
so far advanced in their progress, as to be beyond the reach oF 
an effective application of medicine, before assistance be called? , 
for it is well known that a morbidly increased acdon cannot 
continue in any texture of the body for any length of time, 
without at last destroying or in some measure changing the or- 
ganization of the parts included in the morbid action ; and con- 
Bequently destroying or changing the healthy functions of the 
organ affected. 

The early and decisive use of blood-letting in all inflamma- 
tory diseases is universally allowed to be of the greatest import- 
ance. The loss of a given quantity of blood in the be^nning 
of an attack is of more utility in stopping the progress of the" 
disease than the loss of a much larger quantity at a later period. 
To the reduction of strength occasioned by the larger de- 
pletion rendered necessary by procrastinating, we have to ado 
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ibe debility consequent to the^ longer continuance of the dis- 
ease, laying aside the consideration of the danger to life result*- 
ing from an inert practice. 

In cases where life is not immediately at stake from the limit- 
ed extent to which morbidly increased action prevails, a choice 
is left to the practitioner to substitute other remedies, such a» 
purgatives, diaphoretics, &c. But in every individual case,, 
considerable discrimination is necessary ; and I am inclined ta 
recommend a more general adoption of sanguineous depletion 
in the beginning of diseases than is usually practised. In the 
beginning of a great number of those complaints resulting from 
the application of cold, a moderate bleeding is, in my opinion, 
to be preferred to purgatives, -&c., when used with a view of 
lessening the quantity of the circulating fluids. Purgatives are 
excellent auxiliary remedies, and are of the greatest service 
when used to correct any derangement in the jprima: v/dp, which 
ipight prove a source of irritation, and thus keep up the mor- 
bid action. But I cannot help considering a dependence upon 
them as a chief means of cure in diseases in which the action 
of the heart and arteries is much excited above the natural 
standard) to be a practice pregnant with the most imminent 
danger. 

Inflammation in some textures of the body, is so obscure in 
the beginning, so insidious in its progress, and so rapid in it» 
termination, that in all cases in which the physician hesitates 
respecting the necessity of bleeding, it is, in my opinion, a wise 
plan, to deprive the patient of the benefit of the doubt, and 
immediately to proceed to the operation. The insidious 
nature of inflammatory action is in no disease better ex- 
emplified than in enteritis. How often does it happen that a 
practitioner meets with a case which he conceives to be one of 
simple obstruction of the bowels^ proceeding from previous ne- 
glect on the part of the patient, or perhaps he pronounces the 
disease to be colic, occasioned by the application of cold, or the 
presence of some improper article of food taken a short lime 
before? In neither of these cases is the paticfnt affected with 
rigors, the pulse is not much above the natural standard, or 
perhaps it is weaker than natural, vomiting does not prevail to 
any considerable extent, the tongue is only slightly furred, 
not dark to appearance, and only such as might occur in any 
ordinary case of sickness, and to a superficial observer the ab- 
dominal pain is not much increased by pressure. He treats the 
case by a frequent exhibition of purgatives and enemas; fomen- 
^tions, and perhaps the warm bath is resorted to, without muck 
fiQii^fit ; still he assures the relatives that there is no danger. 
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In the course of two or three days at the utmost, abdominal 
swelling, hiccup, cold clammy sweats, occur ; in desperation 
he flies for the first time to the lancet, which now only serves 
to hurry on the fatal catastrophe. At length the black vomit 
comes on, and puts the nature of the case beyond a doubt, and 
the patient expires. It can only be known to the truly practi- 
cal physician with what promptness it is many times necessary 
to have recourse to blooa-letting, on the very first accession of 
disease. In some instances the continuance of increased 
vascular action for a very short period places the patient beyond 
the reach of medicine ; — Whence the great importance of decision 
in all those cases where there is ^e slightest suspicion of in- 
flammation existing. A hesitating practitioner, who takes a 
few hours only to make up his mind respecting the course he 
is to pursue in the treatment of a doubtful disease, may often 
thus doom his patient to an irretrievable fate. I hold it as a 
maxim, that it is more culpable in a physician to lose his pa-*" 
tient by neglect or indecision, when it might be in his power to 
save him, than it is in one who hurries on the fatal termination 
by the use of desperate measures in a desperate disease. In 
these remarks, I keep entirely out of view those innumerable 
instances of inflammatory disease of every day occurrence, and 
in the treatment of which the merest tyro would be ashamed 
to hesitate. 

. There is a period in every disease wherein blood-letting has 
been employed, when the medical attendant asks himself how far 
it may be proper to stop in the use of the remedy, and to trust 
fiar the completion of the cure to the efforts of nature and the 
use of auxiliary measures, or to carry it still farther. An un- 
necessary loss of blood weakens the patient, and, it is supposed, 
induces a state of positive disease. But, in my opinion, stop- 
ping short of the quantity necessary to be lost is by far the more 
dangerous side on which to err. The loss of a quantity of blood 
more than may be exactly necessary for subduing the morbid in- 
creased action is in a healthy subject very soon made up. The as- 
similating powers of the system provide, in a wonderful manncr,- 
to supply the deficiency, first in point of quantity, and then 
in quality, whereas a few ounces less than is necessary may ren- 
der the loss of the quantity already taken away perfectly useless. 
However, a facility in deciding on the exact point where we 
ought to stop in the use of so powerful a remedy as blood-let- 
Ung in acute disease is much to be desired, and it is that nice 
tact which cannot be inculcated by any rules, and is only to be 
acquired from actual practice and attentive observation, which 
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stamps the superiority of one physician over another, and by 
some is never to be acquired. 

In many inflammatory cases, it is truly astonishing to witness^ ' 
the great length to which it is sometimes necessary to caf ry 
blood-letting before any evident impression be made upon the^ 
disease ; and wl>en' its nse is followed by a favourable terminal 
lion of the case, the degree of debility consequent to so great, 
a loss of blood is much less than could a priori have been exr" 
pected. The effects of blood-^letting in subduing the inflammar 
tory symptoms are by no means in proportion to the extent to^ 
which it is carried, nor does relief at all keep pace with ther 
quantity of blood detracted. A patient may be two> three, 
or even four times bled without the slightest abatement of 
any of the inflammatory symptoms, or even while he is un- 
dergoing the operation of depletion, there will often take 
place in fact an aggravation of all the symptoms of the disease,^ 
and it will not be till after the loss of a given quantity of 
blood, that any feeling of relief whatever will be experieiice<J. 

Mrs P., aged 45, who had had a large family, was some time 
ago, without being previously indisposed, suddenly seized with 
severe spasms in the stomach. There was at first no increase 
of pain on pressure; pulse nearly natural; mouth parched, but 
no thirst. In the course of a very few hours, the spasmotJic 
pain extended over the whole abdomen, which very soon be- 
came tender on pressure, particularly opposite to the stomach. 
Tongue streaked with a dark brown fur ; she had alternate 
chills and heats. There could now be no doubt of the nature 
of the attack, and no hesitation respecting the plan of treat- 
ment tQ be pursued. The bleeding was repeated in a few hours^ 
notwithstanding which, and the unremitting use of auxiliary- 
remedies, the symptoms of the disease steadily got worse. The- 
greater part of the abdominal contents seemed to part^e of 
the inflammatory action. The stomach rejected her drinks al-» 
most as soon as taken, and she had an almost constant eruct&* 
tion of hot watery fluid from the stomach. Her bowels were 
obstinately bound up ; the uterus was involved in the increase 
ed action. It seemed to be hard, and about the size of a large 
fist, and very tender to the touch. The pulse rose in frequen- 
cy. Aided by the advice of Dr Kellie of Leith, whose profes- 
sional character stands deservedly high in the estimation of hisi 
bVethren, the farther detraction of blood was persevered in, and 
the .application of other remedies was at the same time unre- 
mittingly used, but without the slightest mitigation of a single 
symptom. In consequence of my having been called at toe. 
beginning of the attack, and from the earfy application of anti- 
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phlogistic remedies, the disease did not make that idniiiiiiig 
progress whicli so often happens in abdominal inflammation, 
riie same measures were persevered ir far some days, without" 
any ajipearance or even, hope of subduing tlie disease, till one' 
hundred and thirty ounces of blood were taken away, besides 
the loss sustained by die application of twenty leeches. At length 
nbdominal sw^iag to a considerable extent occurred. The 
teeth and lips were covered with sordes ; the tongue was deep- 
ly furred with blackish matter. No alvinc evacuation had 
been procured^ except in the smallest quantity, by the incesn 
sant administration of pnrgative enemas. In a state of the 
greatest anxiety for the safety of my patient, I resolved to risk 
one more decisive bleeding. There had as yet occurred no 
perceptible sinking. I hiui been bred in an excellent school, 
under some of the ablest naval surgecins, in a warmer chuiate^ 
where ]>rompt and decisive medical practice is of so much im- 
fjorttince, and had often witnesse<l Che salutary effects of large 
bleedings in uillimimatory diseases. I made a large orificef 
ami at once took away forty ounces on tlie sixth day of tlie dis- 
ease. My i>alient tainted for the first time, and so complete- 
ly, that for a few minutes, on considering the large quantity of 
blood previously lost, I was afraid that my patient would slip 
through my fingers. From that moment the disease was over- 
come, kud my patient had afterwards no return of inflainma-, 
lory excitement, renderhig any further detraction of blood ne- 
cessary. In this case I niay remark, that from the very steady 
manner in wliich all the symptoms got worse during the first 
f is days, notwithstanding the unremitting use of powcrl'ul aiiti- - 
phlogistic remedies, we have everj' reason to believe, that had 
it not been for the last decisive bleeding, the result would in all 
proliiibilily have been fatal. It appears that the quantity of 
blood taken away in a dangerous inflammatory disease, though 
wery large, is still insufHcicnt to arrest the progress of the 
morbid action, until some powerful effect be produced upoii, 
the nervous system at large. 

In the case just related, the patient lost, in tlie course of sii^, 
^)^'s, upwards of one hundi-ed aijd seventy ounces of blood by 
measure, exclusive of the quantitj- taken away by twenty 
ieeches. The debility, as might have been expected, was very 
considerable, but by no means greater than that which often 
results from a ten or twelve days continuance of a smart fever. 
Nor did there take place any ocdematous swellings which sys- 
tematic authors would lead us to expect as the frequent conse- ^ 
ifjueiices of large bleedings. The calanienia returned in due 
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t)f purgatives, will be followed by a greater reduction of ttrengdi 
than would have resulted from the employment of one or two 
full bleedings. 

I have already remarked, that morbidly increased action 
cannot possibly exist, even for a short pef lod, and to an in- 
considerable degree, in any texture of the body, without the 
risk of its producing a change in such texture, and in this man- 
ner laying the foundation of chronic ailments. Hence the 
great unportance of cutting short, in every case, the stage of 
excitement. This is well exemplified in the case of rheuma- 
tism, the first stage of whi<;h is generally characterized by the 
{)resence of febrile excitement. And it is found, that the vio- 
ence and the period of continuance of the acute symptoms will 
determine very much the severity of the subsequent chronic 
liffection, and that the use of those active measures, which are 
calculated to subdue the existing inflammation which prevails 
in the beginning of the attack, diminishes in proportion the 
violence and the period of continuance of the chronic sequelae. 

P. Bruce, a middle-sized man, in the prime of life, was 
some time ago seized with an attack of acute rheumatism. The 
whole muscular system was so much affected that he could not 
be moved, and scarcely touched, without suffering extreme tor- 
ture, and of himself lie was so helpless that he required to be 
fed and lifted like a child. He had violent fever, and other 
concomitants of inflammation. None of the viscera were affect- 
ed. The most rigid antiphlogistic remedies were resorted to, 
and he was in the course of four or five days blooded from the 
arm, six different times before the violence of the attack gave 
Way. Each time as the blood flowed, he expressed himself 
relieved. By the unremitting use of auxiliary means, the mus- 
cular pains went completely off, and in the course of a few 
w^ks.he was restored to health, the attack leaving no chronic 
afiection whatever behind it. 

About the same time, John Gardiner, a strong young man, 
about twenty-six years of age, was seized in a manner exactly 
similar. Hje was once largely blooded, which produced syn- 
cope ; but I could not prevail on him to submit again to the 
use of the lancet. The cooling regimen, purgatives, diapho- 
Iretics, &c. were afterwards used throughout the course of the 
disease. He was confined to bed in a helpless condition for q, 
considerable time, and after the stage of excitement terminat-r 
ed, the case ended in a violent species of sciatica^ which ren- 
dered him lame for many months. 

In both, the violence of the attacks was much the same, At 
ihm termination of the acute stages, the debility in the first 
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cuse was much less than in the second, notwithstanding th^ 
loss of nearly a hundred ounces of blood. P. Bruce was able 
lit the end of a few weeks to resume his usual employment^ 
while Gardiner was unable to attend to his business for a pe- 
riod of six months. 

I am inclined to recommend the use of moderate depletion 
in rheumatic affection farther than is generally practised. I 
have often witnessed the beneficial effects of it, with the debii- 
litated, and those a. little advanced in life, when used with dis^ 
cretion in the beginning of rheumatic attacks, even when the 
febrile excitement was by no means great, and in cases in which 
it was not strongly contraindicated. It is much less debilitate 
ing, than the usual practice of sweating and blistering. How- 
ever, I must except those in whom chronic rheumatism is ha*- 
bitual. 

The debility resulting from blood Jetting I rather apprehend 
to be overrated even by medical men. Every practitioner must 
be aware, that in all cases of overloaded circulation, the imme^ 
diate effect of blood-letting is stimulant Whether or not in 
febrile excitement the muscular debility which is so generally 
present, proceeds from the pressure of the blood upon tlie 
nervous fibrillae, which are in contact throughout the whole 
system with the vascular ramifications, and which pressure 
is occasioned by the increased action of the heart and con- 
sequent increased impetus of the blood ; still the fact is evi- 
dent, that blood-letting in fever gives immediate strength to 
the patient, even when neither sensorium nor any of the 
viscera are particularly affected. This I have often witnessed 
in continued fever, where the patient required the help of o- 
thers to enable him to get out of bed in order to undergo th^ 
operation, and immediately afterwards was able to return to it 
without the least assistance. 

The facility with which the assimilating powers replenish the 
vascular system after excessive blood-letting, is truly astonish- 
ing. I have already observed, that the deficiency is in the 
first place made up in point of quantity, and afterwards the 
blood is improved in quality, in a very gradual manner. Tb^ 
stimulus which intestinal absorption receives from the use of 
large evacuations, does not stop in its operation after establish-^ 
ing the natural degree of fulness of the vessek which existed 
at the beginning of the case, but goes on beyond the healthy 
point, and creates a condition of plethora or of overcharged 
circulation. Hence the pernicious tendency of too great an 
anxiety to improve the strength, by the use of stimulants and 
tonics after an attack of acute disease. In all those disease^ 
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proccE^in^ from n plethoric condlLlon of the Rystcm, and vrhich I 

require ihe delraciion of blood in greater or less cjitantity, in 1 

order to avoid immediate danger, a spare regimen cannot l>e I 

too strongly inculcated during the period of convalescence; fl 

For from the cnuse assigned above, the necessity in gnch cases I 

is but too apt to become habitiml, and the more frequently it H I 

had recourse to at distant periods, the necessity of repetitioi^ I 

becomes more and more, and the intervals shorter and shorter^ J 

liil at last a periodical loss of blood becomes absolutely nece«:> 1 

sary to the existence of tlie individual. ' 1 

A most extraordinary instance of frequent losses of bloodj I 

Fnd of the reproductive power of the aiiimnl system in sup* 1 

plying the deficiencies created, occurred some years sf^o in. I 

my practice. Jamem Wismakt, cai-penter, a strong active mai^ I 

of 30 years of age, of a healthy constitution, was, in the summer I 

<rf" 1808, employed in cutting wood during a very hot day. Aft^ I 

being'miich warmed with labour, he was exposed to n veryhea^-y 1 

rain. I le was seized, in consequence, with a violent attack af i 

aitarrh, for which nothing particular was done by way of me* I 

dicilie. He continued ill for a number of weeks, wiien thf I 

case ended in an abscess in the Iflngs. About two months M 

from the beginning of the attack, the blood burst from httj 

lungs to an afjinning extent. He was now blooded from th^B 

arm for the first time, which had the effect of stopping the lie^ J 

moptysis. The cou";h and expectoration of pus continued uru J 

abated, and he had every symptom of hettic fever. In thfi.l 

course often or twelve days afterwards, the discharge of bloo4fl 

recurred. The hemorrhage must have proceeded from a ves^u 

sel of considerable size, as the quantity lost in a verj' few rait -1 

nutcs was very large, sometimes amounting to four pounds anj m 

upwards. Bleeding from the arm was again had recourse to» ■! 

and had the effect of stopping the discharge from the lunga.>H 

He then felt tolerably well, and free from any bloody expect»J J 

ration, until the circulating mass was increased, and the TnsciMl 

Inr system became again overcharged, when the same kind offil 

hemorrhagic attack took place, and continued till the system* 

relieved itself, or until he was largely blooded from the artai 

Before the discharge from the 'lungs abated, it was sometimes 

necessary to use the lancet two or three times within the space 

of sixteen or twenty hours. Before the attack, he felt the 

whole system overloaded, particularly about the head; and his 

breathing was more oppressed. On watching his situation, he 

sometimes applied for relieti and was largely blooded from a 

.vein, which had the effect of preveuthig the expected nKatk, 

"■'e thus coutiuucd to be liable to these attacks, at inlcivuts of 
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from ten to twenty days, for the period of seven years and a 
half, during which time he was blooded from the arm upwards 
of t/iree hiuidred times. Towards the latter part of his illness, 
he became ray patient; and notwithstanding every attempt 
to check the tendency to the formation of blood by spare 
diet, &c. and to moderate the action of the heart and arteries 
by the use of digitalis, I did not even succeed in lengthening 
the intervals between the attacks. During the period of his 
illness, the phthisical disease made no progress. The purulent 
expectoration was at all times very great ; but he at no time 
laboured under great debility, excepting occasionally what 
might naturally be expected from the loss of a large quantity 
of olood. He was, for the most part, able to go about, and 
even to do a little work. At length, without any evident cause 
excepting perhaps his working more regularly, the pulmonic 
ulcer heSed. He no longer required venesection. Every ves- 
tige of disease disappeared, and he is at this moment in perfect 
health. He was then about thirty-seven years of age. Before 
getting well, the intervals between the hemorrhagic attacks be- 
came longer and longer. At no time during his long illness 
had he any tendency to cedematous swellings, which may be 

I)erhaps considered as remarkable ; for the quantity of blood 
ost, in a short period of time, was occasionally very great ; — 
six or seven pounds within twelve hours. I never before knew 
of a case in which blood-letting was so often repeated, and 
where the disposition to the formation of blood went so com- 
pletely off without the accession of some other disease which 
exhausted the system, or the occurrence of a discharge of 
blood from a different part of the body, generally from the 
bowels, more gradual and more constant in its operation. 

Systematic authors would lead us to believe, that dropsy and 
anasarcous swellings are to be dreaded as frequent consequen- 
ces, resulting from excessive depletion; but I am inclined to 
think, that the risk has been much overrated, and that in those 
cases in which such things have taken place, they have oftener 
followed as the consequences of those diseases for which it was 
found necessary to use large bleedings, than as the effects of the 
remedies employed. 

When serous effusion takes place in inflammatory affections 
pf the brain and lungs, I apprehend it invariably happens as 
the immediate consequence of the increased vascular action 
pf the parts affected, which constitutes the disease. And in 
no case was I ever deterred from using blood-letting when 
there was a prospect of doing good, from any dread of such 
t)ccurrenpes taking place. I have often witnessed relief ia 
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breathing to follow a moderate bleeding in the last stage of 
pulmonary inflammation, even after an effusion of serum had 
to a certain degree taken place, which very shortly afterwards 
carried off the patient. 

t An inflammatory condition of a part naturally produces a 
laxity and an increase of diameter of the capillary vessels, 
which admit the passing off of a larger quantity of the serous 
part of the blood into the neighbouring cavities than what is 
natural, and more than what the corresponding absorbents are 
able to carry off; hence the occurrence of watery collections. 
Those means, therefore, which are calculated to subdue the 
inflammatory action, are the best adapted to prevent and to 
cure such dropsical affections. In this manner, we may ac- 
count for the success attending the employment of blood-let- 
ting, in those dropsies resulting from the application of cold, 
in which! apprehend there always exists, in the cellular tex- 
ture of the parts affected, an inflammatory state, which is the 
immediate cause of the disease. In like manner may we ac- 
count for the occurrence of anasarcous swellings after scarlati- 
na, and for the success of the treatment by depletion. 

In those cases where the efforts of nature, by establishing a 
discharge suflicient to relieve the overcharged condition of the 
system, and thereby checking the local morbid affection, are pro- 
ceeding in a salutary course, it is often a dangerous practice to 
•interfere, by using so strong a measure as general blood-letting. 
For the outlet established by nature is generally nearer the seat 
' of the disease, and is more powerful in its effects than any mea- 
sure which we can employ by way of blood-letting, which can 
act only through the medium of the system at large. 

Some time ago a gentleman was attacked with catarrh. The 
general fever was not great ; pulse 82, and rather full. The chest 
appeared to be the part more particularly affected, but without 
the slightest degree of pain. Respiration was free and natu- 
l^al. On the second day when I first saw him, expectoration 
had come on, and was free and copious. I was averse to the 
use of strong measures, and declined taking more than 14' 
ounces of blood from the arm, and he was put under the 
strict cooling antiphlogistic regimen. Next day a physician 
saw him and bled him largely, and applied a large blister to 
the chest, which treatment had evidently the effect of forming 
a degree of congestion in the lungs. The pulse rose till it 
reached 125; the expectoration almost entirely ceased; the 
breathing became hurried and laborious, and the patient was 
placed in imminent danger. There was now no alternative but 
io persevere in the detraction of blood, and it was found tie^ 
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cca^aiy to carry it to tlic extc»t of 00 oances, before the vio- 
lence of the disease gave way. The patient ultimately gotquite 
«rell. What is worth remarking, the expectoration did not re- 
turn. In a case such as this, I cannot lielp CQnsidering such 
ilecided interference to be bad practice. The state of the pulse, 
find the total absence of pain, certainly pourtrayed no conside- 
rable degree of inflammation ; and from the occurrence of a 
fre,Q expectoration, there was reason to hope for a favourable 
ternjiination t^p the case. ^ am inclined to think, that in a 
.ca»e of pneumonia or catarrh, a single ounce of mucus expec- 
torated, or the transfusion of the smallest quantity of blood 
from the vessels of the part affected, will do more towards the 
reduction of the disease, than the loss of forty times the qtian- 
iity of blood from the system at large. 

There are many cases in which blood-letting is not expedient 
as a remedy, although it appear to be pretty strongly indi- 
cated, arising from certain irregularities of the circulation, ia 
which it would no doubt give relief to the present feelings of 
the patient, at the same time it would protract the continuance 
of the case, and lay the foundation of much future evil. la 
young female subjects with whom the menstrual discharge is not 
fully established, there often arise particular feelings and symp- 
toms res^mblmg those produced by a general pjethoric condition 
of the systecp^ and in fact there does exist in such cases a fulness 
of the vascular system, but not to the exact extent sufficient t9 
enable nature to support health by the establishment of a 
discharge necessary to the due performance of the functions of 
the animal economy. That condition of the circulating system 
alluded to, which is preliminary to the full development of the 
female constitution, and which, to a certain degree, precede^ 
every return of the catamenia^ often exhibits symptoms very 
much resembling those of actual disease, but which are inva^- 
^iably relieved by the occurrence of the discharge. I am of 
opinion, that in such eases our interference, by substituting 
an artificial evacuation so powerful as blood-letting, is calcu- 
Joited to do mudi harm, by forcibly checking the salutary ef- 
forts of nature. In those cases, the unpleasant feelings proceecjL 
|)ot from too great a fulness in the system generally, biit rather 
from the current of the blood taking wrong determinations^ 
y)rodu,cing a state in which it exists in larger quantity in one 
part than in another of the body, though at the same time the 
4]iiantity generally may not much exceed^ if at all, what is to be 
Regarded as the healthy standard. Under such circumstance^ 
the detraction of bloo(^ by diverting the current from its prop 
per i^hfiDnel^ or^ to speak more properly, by removing that de- 
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(tree of fulness or plctliora wliJch maybe coiisidereJ Lobe essen- 
tially ijccos^ary for ihe protliiction of a salutary elFeci, and 
thereby preveniinfj what is absolutely required for the due 
maintenance of health, will be productive of a state of actUiil 
disease. At that period of lilb when the menstrual discharge is 
aliout to be eslublished in females, there is a peculiar suscepti- 
bility of the nervous system, wliich is much increased by any 
interference on our part by way of evacuations. And i liave 
often had occasion to observe, that the necessjty of larjie 
depletion at that period has entailed on the patients a lia- 
bility to a train of hysterical affections, and which has never 
wholly left them. I am unable to explain why, at tiiat time 
of life, the nervous constitution is more easily acted on by 
blood-letting; still the fact of its being so should make us 
cautious in liaving recourse to so powerful a measure, or in- 
deed to any means whatever, calculated to interfere with the 
natural progress of uterine action. And moreover, the relief 
obtained by the use of powerful evacuants, from the uneasy 
symptoms occasioned by overloaded circulation, in a case of 
amenorrhcea, is temporary, and continues only til} the next pe- 
riod of menstrnal return, when the same feelings again recur; 
and if the same plan of treatment be a second time resorted to, 
a periodical necessity for blood-letting will be established, which 
afterwards will not be easily overcome, as every successive at- 
tack will more and more require the use ofthose depletory 
measures, which eventually will be found to undermine the g^ 
neral health, while, at the same time, the establishment of iha, 
natural discharge by the uterus will be placed fartlier and far-t3 
theroiF. ,3 

Systematic authors point out tlie appearance of the blood al- 
ready taken away as a criterion by which wo are to be directed 
in our practice regarding the farther use of depletion in the 
cure of the disease. But it is in my opinion a very uncertain 
guide; for in all attacks of acute disease, those circumstances 
which give to the blood that appearance bo well known uutler 
the name of the inflammatory coat, exist for some lime after tlio 
force of the attack is broken, and the blood will not resume it^ 
natural appearance till some time after all necessity for further 
depletion is past. The existence of the huffy coat upon the 
blood, whether as a proof of the presence of morbid action, or 
as it is found in particular states of the animal system, seems 
to depend entirely on an increased momentum and consequent 
increased temperature of the circulating mass, and perhaps also 
on some undefined change with regard to fluiditj'. 1 am much 
inclined to think, that the inflammatory coat vviil in no case be 
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exhibited till an increased momentum is perceptible, and that 
no local inflammation will long exist in any part of the body 
without occasioning such increased momentum. The increased 
action in the heart and arteries in inflammation seems to de- 
pend on a nervous sympathy which extends throughout the ra<- 
mifications oF the whole sanguiferous system. No morbid in- 
creased action can be supposed to subside all at once, however 
powerful the means employed may be. Under such circum- 
stances, then, the continued exhibition of the bufFy coat is no 
proof of the unyielding nature of an attack of disease, or of its 
not having already given way to the means employed. I. even 
believe, that in a violent inflammatory attack, the practitioner 
may continue to bleed his patient to the dregs before the blood 
resumed its natural appearance* 

The very frequent occurrence of inflammatory diseases, of 
late years, is often the subject of remark ; but I am by no 
means inclined to admit the truth of such a remark to the ex- 
lent generally supposed. I have no doubt, however, that the 
changes which have taken place, of late years, in the manner of • 
living among almost all classes of society, may have had the ef- 
fect so far of making the prevalence greater of diseases of ex- 
citement now than in former times. But I am led to ascribe a 
much greater share of the belief, to the late improvements in 
medical nomenclature, and consequent improvement in the 
treatment of diseases. On looking back, not more than twelve 
or fourteen years ago, while I was in my apprenticeship, I re- 
collect, that almost all acute cases which occurred, went under . 
the general denomination of fevers. Inflammation was a term 
never heard of in this part of the country, excepting in the case . 
of a wound, or some other accident. Bleeding was a remedy 
almost entirely proscribed in internal diseases. The mortality : 
in all acute diseases was undoubtedly greater than at present; 
still a very great number got well under a constant exhibition 
of Peruvian bark apd half a bottle of port- wine daily. 

If the feelings of our patients were to be taken as a criterion 
of the propriety of our practice, we have ample encouragement 
to persevere in the employment of the depletory plan of treat- 
ment in many of those diseases in which blood-letting, has of 
late been used. For, in epidemic fever, and the exanthemata, 
such is the relief experienced from a first bleeding, that I 
have in general not only found my patients willing to undergo 
it a second, or even a third time, if found necessary, but often 
they of themselves solicited a repetition of the remedy. For a 
long time after beginning practice 4n this part of the country, 
I found a strong prejudice to prevail against all powerful evacua- 
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lions in all those diseases, which the people had been accus- 
tomed to cviXfevers^ and also in all eruptive diseases, however 
violent the local afiFections might be. Tliey submitted most 
willingly to blistering and sweating and purging. But these 
prejudices are now wearing fast away. 

It cannot be denied, that the habits and modes of living . 
which prevail in civilized society, are greatly calculated to in- 
crease the prevalence of diseases of excitement, as the certain 
consequences of pampered appetite and diminished activity in 
regard to exercise. A liability to disease depends in many 
cases more on the existing condition of the body favouring the 
production of such disease, than on the strength or violence of 
the stimulus, or more immediate exciting cause. So that we 
find that diseases of an inflammatory character may, in some 
individuals, be produced by one tenth part of the exciting^ cause 
which would be required to produce them in another. Hence, 
we observe that those persons whose systems are kept in a 
lower degree of tone, in consequence of their labouring for 
some time under some slight chronic ailment, such as rheuma- 
tism, dyspepsia, or even toothach, enjoy a particular immunity . 
from attacks of inflammation, and even from prevailing epide- 
mics. On the same principle, we observe that many persons, 
immediately before being attacked with a dangerous disease, 
enjoyed a more than ordinary degree of good health, during 
which period they contracted the plethoric condition, which 
perhaps was absolutely necessary to the occurrence of the dis- 
ease. Causes productive of inflammation appear to act in a 
considerable degree through the medium of the nervous sys- 
tem, so that indulgence in living, the dissipation of late hours, 
and the neglect of a proper degree of exercise, by increasing 
the tone of the nerves, and by rendering them more irritable, 
contribute as much in this way to the production of disease, 
as by directly increasing the contents of the circulating ves« 
sels. 

In the preceding remarks regarding blood-letting as a reme- 
dy in disease, I by no means intend to recommend it, to the 
exclusiooof other and powerful auxiliaries. Purgatives and 
Other measures are capable of fulfilling important indications 
in the cure of many inflammatory diseases, which blood-letting 
is by no means calculated to do. But I have endeavoured to 
ascertain the great importance of that powerful remedy in 
many diseases. And my remarks may do some good in re- 
moving those prejudices which still actuate the minds of some 
medical men in their ordinary practice. 
Auchtermuchtyy Nov. 22dy 1823. 
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Observations on Amputation. By TH03fAs Creaseu, M. D. 
Cheltenham, late Surgeon to the Bath City Infirmary. Com- 
municated by J. FosBROKE, Surgeon, Cheltenham. 

IVTany years since, when engaged in the practice of surgery 
-^^ at Bath, and in the exiecution of my duties as surgeon 
to the Bath City Infirmary, the necessity of performing ampu* 
tation frequently occurred to me. At that time (viz. ann. 1802) 
the mode, as improved by Mr Alanson, was in general adoption; 
when my lamented friend, Dr Clement Archer, staff-surgeon to 
the Irish forces, and state-§urgeon to the Lord Lieutenant's^ 
household, communicated to me a method of amputating with^ 
which I was previously unacquainted. On applying it practi- 
cally, its superiority, to my conviction, was greatly manifest. 
The invention of this mode was related to me as belonging to 
Mr O'Halloran, surgeon of Limerick, who was previously dis- 
tinguished by his first adoption of the mode of operating by a 
single flap near the ancle-joint. Whether Mr O'Halloran was 
really the inventor I cannot precisely ascertain from Dr Archer's 
account of it, as I believe the leading principles ofthis operation 
were noticed in the " Memoires de TAcademie de Chirurgie " of 
Paris. In Mr S. Cooper's " First Lines of the Practice of 
Surgery,"* he quotes trie following observations from Dessault* 
*' When in consequence of the flesh being diseased or injured 
oh one side, the flap must be entirely formed on the other, it 
will be necessary to save more skin and muscle in the latter si- 
tuation, than would be requisite, if the surgeon were to have 
it in his power to form twojlaps for covering the bone. In per* 
forming the lattei' opei^ation in the thigh, Dessault used to grasp 
the flesli in its inner side with his left liand, and to pass a strait 
narrow sharp pointed knife, with its edge turned towards the 
knee, through the soft parts, thus pushing it on from the fore 

Iiart of the uiigh until the pohit comes out at the back of the 
imb. The incision was then extended obliquely downwards 
so as to make a flap about four inches in length, comprehending 
part of the cruralis, vastus internus, femoral artery and vein. 
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the anterior cmral nerves, triceps, sartor ius, gracilis and 
semi-membranosus and semi-tendinosas muscles. This first 
flap was reflected, and the femoral artery with the trunk of the 
profunda tied. The external flap was next formed in a similar 
way, and consisted of the rest of the cruralis, rectus, vastust 
extemus and biceps. The two flaps were then held back^ and 
the bone sawn through as high as possible, and the otiier 
bleeding vessels secured. 

** Lastly, the flaps brought down so as to meet in a perpen-^ 
dicular line, to coyer the end of the bones. " — Cooper^ s First 
Lines of Surgery ^ page 

1 do not mean, in the smallest degree, to infer that Messrs 
Listen and Syme derived their mode of performing amputation 
from the remarks of Mr Dessault ; but as a mode executed on* 
fflmilar principles, appears to have been known to different- 
surgeons, I think that the public are essentially obliged to' 
Messrs Liston and Syme for havhig given it publicity^ and for 
having so completely demonstrated its great superiority over 
all previous modes of performing these operations either before 
et since the promulgation of Mr Alanson's method. 

The mode of forming two flaps in the amputation of tlie 
thigh, \% already described by the copy fi-om Mr Dessault's re- 
port of it, in his " CEuvres Chirurgicales. " This mode is still 
more completely defined^ its advantages demonstrated, and its 
present and ultimate superiorities so entirely proved by Messrs 
Liston and Syme, and these conclusions sor entirely coincide with 
my own experience, that I shall feel disappointed if this mode 
is not speedily adopted by every hospital, metropolitan or pro- 
vincial, in the United Empire. 

I shall now describe briefly the mode of performing the ampu- 
tation of the thigh, and upper arm, and (with modifications) of 
the same mode, below the knee and elbow-joints, which I have 
already alluded to, and which differs in some material respects 
from the operation described bv Dessault, and lately so ably 
executed and demonstrated by Mr Liston and Mr Syme. 

In this method, the incisions through the skin are to be made 
from ^without inwards, being opposite to the direction employed 
in the other way. When the incisions are made vertically by 
cutting through the muscular substance and skin from within 
outwards in two oblique directions, having first passed the knife 
vertically through the limb, there is certainly an addition of 
the whole of the pain produced by the passage of the knife 
vertically. Besides, it has appeared to me, that the incisions 
both through the skin and muscles are performed with more 
neatness and facility from without inwards, than vice versa. 

VOL. XXII. NO. 80. D 
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Waiving any directions as to the application of the toumi- 
ouet, or the dispensing with it Tthough I think the latter pre- 
ferable)^ the integuments of the limb are to be retracted back- 
wards by the hands of an assistant^ and an incision through 
these, on the upper side^ is to be made in a semi-^Uiptic Jomt. 
The same incision is to be made on the lower or inferior side 
of the limb, so as to ^in the first incision at corresponding- 
acute angles. The integuments being then retracted together,, 
so as to leave an open space in the divided skin of about half 
an inch opposite, any adhesions between the cellvdar substance 
and fascia are to be slightly divided by the same knife with 
which the incisions were made, and by its coAvex extremity. 
Another incision is then to be made from the edges of the re- 
tracted integuments, on the upper side, and obliquely inwards,, 
and upwards to the bone, and to the spot where it is. intended 
to saw through it, and which may be calculated as lying in a 
right horizontal line with the junction of the angles of the su- 
perior and inferior flaps. The smallest portion of the perios>- 
teum of the bone may be separated by the same knife which 
effected the incisions, and will be sufficient to facilitate the. 
eutting of the saw. The annexed sketch is intended to repre- 
sent this mode of operation, and will illustrate it better thaft 
descriptionA. 




N:is 



a. The spot where the bone is to be sawed, being in a Jine 
with. the junction of the angles of the incisions b and c. ,. 
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d^ The space between this arid the dotted line above, de« 
iiotes the space through which it is neCessaty to retract the int 
le^uments^ before cutting through the muscles. 

The incisions through the muscles are to commence exactly 
close to the retracted integuments at the dotted edge, inwards to 
the bcme, and obliquely upwards. If these incisions are accurate* 
iy made, and the same tnrough th6 muscular parts executed iii 
the direction desci'ibed, they will then . ejchibit two nearly he- 
mispherical sides. THiese may be held back by linen retractors, 
or by the hands of an assistants In this way, an open space i^ 
aiForded for the taking up of the arteries, instead of the assist- 
ant being embarrassed by acting in a cylindrical cavity, as in 
the older modes of amputating. The hemispherical cuts allow 
also of the most complete and well-formed approximation of 
the incisions. They exhibit a semi-elliptic form of the stump 
externally, leaving an ample covering of the bone, both by cet- 
lular and muscular substance, in the situation where this co- 
vering is precisely required. The form of the stump, when 
the operation is accurately done, is such as here sketched. It 
will be found to differ from the stump formed by the previous 
operations, in respect to amplitude of covering of the bone, and 
of symmetry of form; the projecting angular corners produced 
by the former modes not being produced in this way, and the 
obstacles which they form to union avoided. 



tf,^ Situation in which the bone should be sawed^ 

(6, Coveting of the stump above the bone. 

The operation above the elbow-joint of the arm is to be eX^i* 
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cuted exactly in a similar mode, i. e. by forming two horizon- 
tal flaps. 

When amputation is to be performed below the knee-joint, and 
so high up as to leave the stump formed by the knee-joint benf, 
although here the advantages in this mode of operating are not 
so great as in the situations above the knee and ankle-joints ; 
yet, if the incisions through the integuments and muscles are 
made horizontally with two flaps, one inferior, the other supe-^ 
rior, in the semi-elliptical form before described, the union of 
the parts will be more rapid, and the stump better formed. 

When amputation is to be performed low down in the leg, 
so as to preserve the use of the knee-joint, and to afiix a short 
artiflcial leg, the mode described is peculiarly advantageous. 
The method described by Mr Hey, and' so Accurately defined 
in his Essays, may be more simply and easily effected by an 
adoption of the principle laid down, /. e. by making two hori- 
zontal flaps, one of the integuments on the upper side of the 
leg, about four inches above the ankle-joint, the other through 
the integuments and solaeus muscle, rather larger than the su- 
perior one. 

Every surgeon feels the importance of the instrument em*' 
ployed to execute his intentions. The knife, long since and 
repeatedly used by myself, does not exceed five inches in 
length beyond the hanale, and half an inch in width of blailev 
It is much lighter, shorter, and narrower, than the amputation 
knives formerly employed, and which resemble more those used 
by butchers to cut inanimate matter, than to operate on the 
living. Mr Dessault's knife is described as pointed, as that of 
Messrs Liston and Syme must be, to penetrate vertically through 
a limb, Not having to cut through the parts by the point, 
but to make an incision from without inwards, my knife does 
not require to be pointed, but is formed with a convexity on 
the cutting edge, at the extremity of the blade. This form will 
be found to be excellently adapted to the formation of the 
semi-elliptic incisions, and is of the annexed shape and dimen- 
sions* 

7 




Mr Sully, M. D., surgeon to the Wiveliscombe Dispensary, 
jirbose talents are the most distinguished, not only in his own 
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vicihity, but more extensively, was, many years since, made ac- 
quainted with the double flap operation, and has performed it 
often with uniform success. I do not know of any other 
surgeon in Englandi, who has adopted it according to this 
mode. 

' ChcUenhaniy Feb. 20. 
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Case of Puerperal Fever ^ successfully treated by Oil of Turpen* 
tine. By Henry Payne, ^.D. Nottingham. 

T send you the particulars of a case of puerperal fever, which 
-■-. has just fallen mider my care, with the view of establishing 
a different method of treating that disease, from that which, it 
appears, is still employed by many practitioner's both in Edin- 
burgh and London. The practice to which J allude, as em- 
ployed in these cities, is blood-letting; but in justice to the 
Edinburgh physicians, it ought to be mentioned, that the lan- 
,cet is only recommended by them to be used in the earliest 
ssrtates of the disease, immediately after its commencements 
ftnd on no account after it has continued many hours. Where- 
as, according to the statement of a case published in the 11th 
Number of -the London Medico-Chirurgical Review, that re- 
medy is M^;-^ repeatedly employed, even until after there is a 
pTospect of a fatal termination of the disease. 

Xhe case of puerperal fever, of which I axn ^ow going to 
give' you an account, occurred in a married lady living in this 
4own, on Sunday the 19th of January 1823, and I was request- 
ed to visit her in the afternoon of the 20th. At half-past 4, 
p. m., I found her complaining of pain in the lower part of the 
abdomen, but most acute on tne left side, nearly as low as the 
groin. The pain wqs much increased on pressure. There 
were much headach, urgent thirst, an intolerance of light, 
and great disturbance produced by the slightest noise. The 
pulse was 140, full and strong. There had been, just before 
my visit, some nausea and vomiting. I could not find that 
there had been any rigor, but a coldness of the lower extremi- 
jties, creeping up the back, had been complained of. The milk 
iippearea on the 2d day after delivery (which took place af 
3 o'clock in the morning of the 15th), and the secretion of it 
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continued* The lochial discharge had not been diminished 
since the commencement of the pain, which was first felt in the 
afternoon of the 19th, and appeared to come on from agitation 
and alarm, occasioned by some words that had been spoken in 
her presence, relative to a subject not necessary to be menticm- 
ed here. I understood that the labour had not been linger-^ 
ing« It was her first accouchement; but she had miscarried 
between the 2d and Sd month of pregnancy, four or five times. 
The patient is of a delicate and phlegmatic constitution. She 
had passed restless nights since her delivery, from the violence 
of the after pains, for which some medicines had been prescri^ 
fid, supposed to be opiates^ The bowels not having been opeor 
ed sinqe the 17th, and not considering the patient to be labour- 
ing under puerperal fever, which, as far as piy experience goes^ 
is preceded by a rigor, I only prescribed an opening mixture, 
cpmposed of a decoction of senna and tamarinds, to which were 
added manna and sulphate of magnesia, one ounce and a half 
of which were directed to be taken every two hours^ Thin 
jgruel W9S ordered for dietf and th^ nurse enjoined to keep th^ 
patient as still as possible. 

At 7 o'clock of the same evening, I visited the patient again. 
The pain had increased, and extended all over the abdomen 
to the back. No feces had been discharged. A common 
enetpa w^ ordered, and the mixture to be continued ; only one 
dose had been taken at 6 o'clock. At 8 o'clock I repeated my 
visit. The injection had produced two very c(^iouis motions, 
dafk and fetid, and there was some abatement of the pain. 
The pulse as full as before, and 140 in the minute. As I was 
going out of the house, I was called back and requested to see 
^he patient again, as she had become suddenly worse. ShQ 
was labouring under a severe rigor. I ordered warmth to be 
applied to the back and legs, and the mixture to be discon? 
tinued. I then left her for an hour, expecting that, on my re? 
turn, I sould see a fully formed case of puerperal peritoneal 
inflammation. 

At 9 o'clock, much heat had succeeded the rigor ; the pain 
greatly increased ; the whole of the abdomen very tender, and 
rather tumid ; pulse H*, and very full. The lochial discharge 
was much diminished; the secretion of milk continued. Had 
the patient been bled in these circumstances, there would pror 
bably have been a total suppression of the one, and an inter- 
ruption igiven to the secretion of the other. I have, besides, 
laid aside the use of the lancet for some years, in these cases, 
} therefore prescribed the following mixture. 
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^ Otei lerebinthina rectificati %iss. Mellis despumati $ii. 

AcjHO! putw ^ii. Ji. misiura, cujia eapt, cegra partem 

Btiam 2da qiiaqtie hora. 

I expected, as I bad repeatedly experienced, that this medt- 

\ cine would produce a suflicicntly an li phlogistic elTect, and at 

I the same time would impart such a etimulue to the constitution, 

s would serve to sustain the " vis viUe ,- " for It should be ob- 

•erved that the patient, with all her inflammatory excitement, 

1 was cotnplalnlog of extreme lownesF, and felt as if slie were 

f sinking, which states conjoined, are characteristic of piierperal 

I fever. 

At 5 o'clock in the morning of the 21st, I found that a mis- 
take had been made in exhibiting the medicine, one-third of 
I the mixture was taken at 20 minutes past 10, and the whole of 
r the remainder at 20 minutes past 12. I was rather pleased 
^dian otherwise at the mistake, well knowing that a speedier ef- 
ECt would follow. K pot lie chamhre was nearly filled with 
iquid feces, bv the quick operation of the medicine. The pa- 
ient looked pleasantly, saying, she felt quite rcllered. The 
ikiii was bedewed with a copious perspiration, an elfect which 
opears invariably to follow the exhibition of turpentine in cases 
if this description. Pulse 130, and soft; the secretion of 
milk and lochial discharge continue. She felt an appetite for 
"lod, but the same diet was ordered as before. Having to 
^1 some distance from Nottingham, I did not see her again 
iDtil S o'clock in the evening, but left directions to repeat the 
idicine every two hours, if the pain should return. 
At 8^. m., £jund the patient complauiing of chilliness and of 
lore pain; pulse 140 ; some headach. This partial return of 
e complaint was ascribed to tlie presence of more persons ia 
e room than was desirable. Having felt herself much bettefj 
e patient wished to see some of her &ieods. I ordered the 
reasts to be drawn, and greater stillness to be observed. The 
wntine mixture was directed to be given as beftve, none of 
ivintt been taken dyriiig .th,e djiy. 

t 8 in the morning of the 22d, learnt that the whole of the 
■mixture had beeji giyen before 1 o'clock ; after which tJie pa- 
tient slept for fom' lujurs, and a.woke with an appetite for 
breaktiiat. Pulse 120; slight pain of the abdomen on pres- 
sure. Several copious stools had been passed ; also much 
le, of a dark colour. 
At 12 at noon, found the patient going on well ; pulse IIG. 
Has taken no medicine since last night, but left directions to 
should the pain return. Secretion of milk gouig on. 
)t>ucLial dischai-gc uearly ceased. 
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At 4 p. m.j the patient was complaining of more pain, the 
seat of which was confined to the neigliDourhood of the left 
groin. She had been troubled with haemorrhoidal tumors for 
some years, and they were now very painful, probably irritated 
by the action of the turpentine on the rectum. Pulse ,126 ; 
some pain in the head, and thirst; has had no stool since the 
last visit. One dose of the turpentine mixture was ordered to 
be given immediately, and another at 5 o'clock ; and at 6 o'clock 
four leeches were ordered to be applied to the haemorrhoidal 
tumours,. and the groin to be fomented. 

At 8 p* m.y the four leeches had relieved the painful state of 
the tumours. The bites had not bled more than one hour. 
The first dose of the mixture had procured two very full mo- 
tions. The second dose was rejected by vomiting. Pulse 
118; skin cool; some pain in the head, probably occasioned 
by the turpentine, which may perhaps produce a determination 
to that part. Milk porridge was ordered for diet, in addition 
%o gruel. The breasts had been drawn, and the secretion of 
milk was copious. Ordered the nurse to foment the abdomen 
for an hour, and the medicine to be discontinued, Lochial 
discharge very slight, and colourless, 

January 23d, — At 8 a, nt.j found the patient complaining of 
uneasiness and pain of the bowels, occasioned, as she thought, 
by distension from wind. She had slept well ; the pain at the 
groin was much abated; pulse 118. Two pills, consisting of 
5 grains of ejctr, coloa/nth.^ and of 5 grains of ptL cum hydr. 
were ordered to be taken immediately ; and in two hours after, 
one ounce and a half of the cathartic mixture, which had been 
prescribed at my first visit. The dose was ordered to be re- 
peated in two hours. There had been one copious evacuation 
from the bowels in the night. 

At 5 p. 7??., I learnt that after taking the pills at 8 in the 
morning, the patient fell asleep, and slept until one in the after- 
noon; consequently, the last dose of the cathartic decoction 
was not taken until 4 p. m. Considerable debility was com- 
plained of. The pain and uneasiness of the abdomen were 
entirely gone. One stool had been passed, and with it much 
flatus had been discharged. Appetite improving, and she takes 
with a relish arrow-root, tapioca, and milk porridge, alternate- 
ly. Abundant secretion of milk ; lochial discharge very trifling ; 
pulse 114, Ordered the mixture to be discontinued. 

At 9 in the evening, found the patient continuing to improve ; 
pulse 108 ; much weakness is still felt ; appetite good. 

On my return from a ride into the country in the afternoon 
of the 24th, I learnt that a messenger had called, requestliig 
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my attendance on the lady as soon as possible. I had seen her 
in the morning, and found her going on well, although she hyt4 
riot passed a very good night. 

At 5 77. m, I undersJtood there had been considerable pain 
in the head, and some tendency to delirium. In order to dis-' 
cover if the turpentine had any share in producing this affec-* 
lion, I made particular inquiry as to any circumstances that 
might have arisen to create uneasiness of mind, and ascertain- 
ed that she had been, on the preceding evening, inilulging too 
freely in conversation on a subject that was distressing to her. 
Having therefore no doubt as to the cause of the disturbed 
state of the head, I prescribed ice and water to be applied to 
the forehead, and a dose of the cathartic decoction every two 
hours until my next visit. As the abdominal pain was entire- 
ly removed, some practitioners, on seeing approach the ten- 
dency to delirium, might suppose there was going to take' 
place a metastasis to the brain ; but being in the habit of see- 
ing niy puerperal patients recover under the use of the tur- 
pentine, I felt confident that these unpleasant symptoms would 
quickly be removed by the application of cold to the lore- 
head. 

At 9 p. /w., found the patient in a profuse perspiration. The 
coW applied to the head gave great relief, and she requested 
tlie constant application of the ice and water; pulse 108. 
Bowels had been well opened. Ordered that in future more 
attention should be observed to keep the patient quiet. 

On the 25th, saw the patient twice. She made no com- 
plaint. The cathartic mixture was recommended to be taken 
occasionally. Has had but one stool. Prescribed four grains 
of calomel, and three of antimonial powder, to be taken at bed- 
time, and four scruples oi pulv, jalap, comp. early in the morn- 
ing. 

In the evening of the 26th, the patient complained of pain 
of the left side of the abdomen, near the groin ; pulse 102 ; 
tongue clean ; skin cool ; appetite good. The ))ill and powder 
had procured several motions, which looked healthy. She ask- 
ed my consent to apply some leeches to the part afFected with 
pain, to which request 1 did not object. It appeared that the 
patient had received an injury on the left groin and hip a week 
or two before her accouchement. She was throwTi dowii when 
walking, with considerable violence, by a man who was run- 
ning in the street, and the part was severely bruised. She did 
not put herself under medical care at that time, nor was she 
bled; but a female friend advised leeches, which, Iiowcvlt, 
were not employed, and it v/as owing to their having been re* 
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f'oitiiiu'iulrcl wliich induced her to request dicir 
I^H'iil l)U*viliiii( wutt tlierefore particularly indicaferf, and 
IrvvUvH wvn*. (liructccl to be placed on the pait alRr ti fd witk 
|miot C)iic> (Inichm of a saline powder, consistiiig of one part of 
rnsuii of liirtur, one of nitre, and of two parts of gnm tn^^ 
ciintli and of MU^nr, was also prescribed erery four hours. 

i >n tlie 27tli, the four leeches had been «plied» and there 
wiiN li conNiclcrabie discharge of dark coloured blood. Sbe slept 
wril ; ii|)|M*titi* ^o(mI ; weak broth allowed; pulse 96; do siotA 
Minc'i* y«*Htc*r<liiv afternoon. Ordered to take half an ounce of 
4'iiMtor oil, aiui to repeat the dose at three in the aftenMxn, if 
th«f bc^wcU Nhoiihl not be opened before, 

Janiinry '2Hi\u — Only one dose of the oil was Ibnnd neoeKaiy 
yrfttcrdfty. %>lic has taken about two drachms of It this mom- 
in^, wliicii hiivo procured one natural stool. The lochial dis- 
viiitr|((% wliicli lind neorly ceased, iml never eiUirely soj appeared 
hi grcmirr abundance in the course of the night; poise 96; is 
friu« «»r pain ; appetite good ; prescribed a box of opening pOI^ 
4'oniiiikiiiig of <u7/*. colovynOu Sss. Pulv* rhei. ^u Sapatuimi 
rt ///7. in /iiftL a gr. v. into xii. pills, two of which were directed 
lo lio takon nt nod-time occasionally. The saline powder and 
all ntlii*r niiMticinoH to be discontinued. 

I<*iniling llui patient, on the 29th, in a progressive state of 
Nintthdnicnti and the pills agreeing well, I proposed discon- 
tinuing my uttrndance. 

On ilio .iiNt I called on the patient, found her doing well^ she 
having Mat np the niont part of yesterday. 

In tlu^ above stated case of puerperal fever, it will be seen 
llial tliu idtum tnrbinthhuv was given immediately on the in- 
vasion of the dineano, and that it was the only antiphlogistic re- 
tnmly that wa« relied on for the removal of it; the inflammatory 
liVinptoniMi moreover, being subdued by that potent medicine in 
tilt) eourHe of a few hours. 

Nuihn^ham^ Fvb, I, lli23« 

In addition to tlie above, tlie publication of which has been 
uiuivoidably delaved, it may be thought necessary to state, that 
puerperal lover nas prevailed in this town and neighbourhood 
during the winter that has just passed, epidemically; and there 
were several cases reported to have terminated fatally. At that 
period a considerable number of patients affected with that comr 
plaiiit, and also three under the influence of puerperal mania^ 
i'ell muler my care. Not any of those who were ill of the fort- 
iner <li«euhe, to whom I was called, were bled, either generally 
or topically, and every one of them recovered. Augmenting 
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intestinal eecretion appeared very speedily to put a 6top to llie 
complojiit in every instance. From four to six leeches v 
applied to the temples of those affected with puerperal mai 
sA&o blisters to the scalp, and cold applications to the forehi 
Sinapisms to the lower extremities, and cathartic clysters v 
also employed. The medicines given internally were calomel. 
with antimony, camphor mixture with aq. ammon. iicetat, &c. 
All those affected with this disease, whom I attended, also re*i' 
covered. 

As far as my experience goes, venesection in puerperal maiiiw', 
is quite inadmissible. I never knew a patient, whose case tbif'i 
under my own observation, recover, who was subjecled to tha^i 
mode of treatment. The surgeons who were in attendance oa 
two of the cases of puerperal mania, had very judiciously a[>») 
plied a few leeches to the temples, ihinlting thereby to removi 
a congested and overloaded state ot the vessels of the brain tha 
might occur from vascular action, violently exerted, forctnj 
more than the usual quantity of blood to that organ. 

It may be proper to state in conclusion, that many of those^ 
who have survived the late puerperal epidemic, and who were 
bled freely, are reported to enjoy but an indifferent state of 
health. A patient who resides in this town, and who, from her 
Etatement, appears to have lost an enormous quantity of blood 
in consequence of an inflammatory puerperal attack fourteen 
weeks ago, is now under my care. She ascribes her present in- 
disposition to the repealed full bleedings with which she was 
then treated. She is now in a state of complete cachexia ; the 
countenance is very pallid; much languor is fell; there is great 
emaciation ; and the lower extremities are ocdematous. 1 have 
advised a residence in the country, hoping that the constant ex- 
posure to pure air may improve the digestive pi 
Etomach, and incite it to take more nourishment. 

I have had an opportunity of seeing several patients whi 
were treated with the turpentine, and they uniformly enjoy 
vigorous health. The lady, whose case is here given above, 
and in whom the disease may be said to have be^n spora- 
dic, is again prcgnanti after having given suck to her child till 
nine months of age. The cases of puerperal fever tljat have oo 
curred to me since, have partaken of an epidemic character; 
but, to the best of my knowledge, neither the disease, nor the 
remedy which removed it, have left behind them any cause of i 
complaint. 
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X. 

• 

O7/ f/ie Detection of Minute Quantities of Arsenic in Mixed Fluids. 
hy Robert Christison, M. D., F. R. S. E., Fellow of the 
Hoyal College of Physicians, Edinburgh, and Professor of 
Medical Jurisprudence in the University of Edinburgh. 

Tt is well known, that the presence of various mineral vege- 
-^ tabic and animal substances in fluids which contain arse- 
nic, alters considerably the action of its liquid tests; and that 
their efTects are occasionally so much modided as to supply no 
proof whatever of the existence of the poison. Toxicologists 
have attempted to get rid of these inconveniencies by making 
aliowaace for the modifications alluded to, or by removing the 
causes in which they originate; and some of the processes de- 
vised for these pnds (if we may judge from their having ohimA- 
;cd a place in every tecent work on Medical Jurisprudence) are 
now held to form a necessary part of the medico-legal investi- 
gation of cases of poisoning by arsenic. 

Having had occasion to repeat and ;^'ary the experiment?, on 
which the proposed processes are founded, and having obtained 
results by no means conformable with those stated by authors, 
I was led to undertake a general inquiry into the whole subject 
of the detection of arsenic in mixed fluids. And I am not 
ivithout hopes, that a summary of the chief facts which have oc- 
curred to me will be acceptable to medical jurists, in so far £^ 
they may correct some errors and oyersights in authors, which 
have net hitherto been recognised, estimate fairly the value of 
the analytical processes recommended by different chemists, and 
iiuroduce more precision and greater simplicity into the Inyes- 
tigation of the more complicated cases of this kind of poir 
soning. 

In the remarks I have to offer, I shall confine myself chiefly 
to the effect of vegetable and animal substances on the actiou 
of the tests. The modifications produced by such mineral sub- 
stances as piay exist in conjunction with arsenic, considered as 
an object of medico-legal inquiry, have already been fully as- 
certained by the labours of several distinguished experiment- 
ers, and ought to occasion no difficulty in the detection of the 
poison even to a person of but moderate practice in chemistry. 
But it is not so with matters belonging to the two organic king- 
dom?. The researches of Rose of Berlin, of Orfila at Paris, 
^and of some other experimenters of less note, have shown, that 
jllie precipitates caused in arbcnical solutions may be kept dis- 
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solved, or may be materially disguised by the coexistence of a- 
nimal or vegetable principles. And the difiiculties thus cre- 
ated are even more serious than the researches of these authors 
lead us to imagine. For their experiments have been confin* 
ed in a great measure to simple fluids and infusions; ^vhereas 
it will be shown in the sequel, that the more compound mix-* 
turcs of them in daily use, as articles of food or drink, give 
ri^e to far greater embarrassment; and, indeed, afft^ct the pre- 
cipitates so much as to render most of the liquid tests absolute- 
ly useless. The inutility of the tests will be also farther shown 
by a fact, to which former experimenters have paid but little at- 
tention, — namely, that the very same precipitates are often 
produced in these composite fluids, whether arsenic be present 
or not. # 

It has been thought by some, that the inconveniencies now 
mentioned may be removed by destroying the colour of the li- 
quid in which the poison is dissolved ; and in this expectation 
several decolorizing processes have been proposed by chemists, 
and adopted in all works on Medical Jurisprudence. These 
processes I have investigated with some care, and if I mistake 
not, I shall be able to show, not only that such means are in- 
adequate to accomplish the end in view, namely the restoration 
of the true colour of the precipitates ; but likewise, that some of 
the tests will notwithstanding indicate arsenic where none exists, 
while others will fail to detect it where it docs exist, nay, that a 
person who follows faithfully one of the processes recommended, 
may in some circumstances fail altogether to discover the poi- 
son where it is nevertheless present in .considerable quantity. 
Other more complicated processes have likewise been suggest- 
ed, with the view of transforming the oxide of arsenic into 
ft diflerent compound of the metal, and destroying at the 
same time the whole vegetable and animal matters originally 
present. These processes too have been a good deal relied on, 
and perhaps fully more than their accuracy and delicacy vvill 
justify. 

In the following inquiry I shall examine, ^rstj the changes 
in the action of the arsenical tests produced by the presence 
of various compound nutritive fluids; secondly^ the value of 
the plans proposed for decolorizing such fluids, with the view 
of restoring the genuine action of the tests; and, thirdly^ the 
utility of certain complicated processes for developing the poi- 
son, when it is so intimately united with organic substances, 
as not to be discoverable by the common re-agents. 

In my experiments, I have confined my attention to mix- 
tures containing the arsenic in small proportion, namely from 
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two ^nins to a quarter of a grain in the ounce^ or in round 
numbers, Froin a 250lh to a 2000th part of the mass* The^e 
extremes will include by far the greater number of arsenical 
fluids which occur in the practice of Medical Jurisprudence* 
Besides, in solutions more concentrated than the strongest of 
those I have chosen, the action of the tests approaches pretty 
nearly that observed in pure arsenical solutions; and in the 
least concentrated, the indications (except by a single test onty) 
are so obscure, that it was quite needless to examine those ia 
a state of still greater dilution. 

Section First. 

When the oyCiAe of arsenic is dissolved in misled animal of 
vegetable fluids, its liquid tests become inaccurate on four ac* 
counts. Sometimes the colour of the precipitate, although in 
reality not altered, appears to be changed, because it is view- 
ed through a medium of a different colour; aitd this fact is es- 
sentially important, because the operation of the test may not 
only be disguised, but also even imitated where no,,arseni€ 
exists. Thus the blue precipitate, thrown down by the fix- 
ed alkalis in sulphate of copper, may resemble the arse* 
nite of copper, if it floats in a yellow-coloured fluid. On 
this subject, some good observations are to be found in 
the treatise of Paris and Fonblanque on Medical Jurispru- 
dence. (II. 24T.) These gentlemen however have dwelt too 
strongly on this source of fallacy ; for much more frequently 
the precipitate thrown down from an arsenical solution is reat- 
ly changed in colour, because animal or vegetable matter has 
been thrown down along with it. There is not one composite 
liquid, of all those I have examined, in which lime-water causes 
a white precipitate with arsenic ; it has always more or less of 
a yellow or brown tint. The precipitate produced by the am- 
moniacat nitrate of silver has also generally a brown or black 
colour, which, in the stronger arsenical solutions, succeeds in 
a few seconds the proper yellow tint of the arsenite of silver, 
and in the weaker is struck immediately. Nay, even the sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, which is less affected than the rest, in- 
stead of a bright sulphur-yellow precipitate, causes one with a 
shade of white, green, or red ; at the same time it often decolo- 
rizes the fluid ; and the precipitate, when dried and reduced in 
a tube, always exhales the fetid odour of burning^ animal or ve- 
getable matter. Thirdly, the tests may be inaccurate in their 
indications, because the precipitate is kept suspended. Lim^ 
water is much exposed to this inconvenience ; for the arsenite 
of lime is lighter than the other arsenites, and ceaisequently> 
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in fluids containing sugar, mucilage, albumen, casein^ and the 
like, it is kept long in a state of suspension. Lastly, the tests 
may fail altogether, because the precipitate they cause with 
arsenic is soluble in the vegetable or animal principles of the 
fluid, and therefore does not separate. Lime water and the 
nitrate of silver are partially liable to this inconvenience ; and 
the ammoniacal sulphate of copper for the same reason scarce- 
ly ever affi)rds any indication whatever. This is owing, as 
Kose of Berlin first proved, to the arsenite of copper being 
very soluble in tannin. 

These statements are supported and illustrated by the fol- 
lowing experiments. The fluids employed were strong Broth, 
made with beef, barley, greens, and salt, Tea with sugar and 
cream, Coffee made in like manner. Porter, Port wine and 
Milk. The only tests I have thought it necessary to use Jire 
those in commonest use — ^the Lime water, the Ammoniacal 
Sulphate of Copper, the Ammoniacal Nitrate of Silver, and 
Sulphuretted Hydrogen. 

jLime water, — In filtered Broth (which is hazy and of a very 
pale straw-yellow colour), Lime water darkens the colour, and 
causes a slight increase of the haziness. If one fourth or half a 
grain of arsenic exists in each ounce of the broth, the effect is 
not different ; if a whole grain is present, the cloudiness is 
CiMisiderably greater, but the precijMtate remains in suspen- 
sion. In Coffee, (which after filtration is faintly translucent^ 
whitish and opaline), lime-water causes transparency, but no o- 
ther change. If the coffee contiiin from a 2000th to a 500tli 

Cart of its weight of arsenic, scarcely any difference is observa- 
le in the effect of the test; a very faint haze merely being pro- 
duced in the strongest solution : but if the proportion of arsenic 
be a 250th part, a pretty considerable, yellowish- brown floccu- 
lent precipitate is formed. In strong Tea, made with abundance 
of sugar and cream (which also is translucent, whitish and opa- 
line after filtration), lime-water causes transparency, and deep- 
ens the colour, but has no other effect. If arsenic is present 
in the proportion of half a grain to the ounce, a haziness en« 
sues, and in some hours a scanty yellowish- brown cloud falls to 
the bottom. This appearance is of course more distinct, when 
the proportion of arsenic is greater. In Porter, heated to ex- 
pel the carbonic acid, lime water causes a copious flocculent 
precipitate, of a pale, dirty yellowish-brown colour : if it con- 
tains two grains of arsenic in the ounce, the effect is notdif* 
ferentf except that the precipitate is somewhat more abund- 
ant. In Port wine it causes a copious, smoke-rgray, ffocculent 
precipitate : if the wine contains two grains of the o:ude ia 
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every ounce, the precipitate is nearly the same' in qnantity, but 
dirty reddish-^gray in colour. In Milk it has no other effect 
than we should anticipate from the necessary dilotion ; — ^if aiw 
f^onic be present to the extent of two grains in the ounce, the 
eifect is not different. 

Hence it is clear, that, in animal or vegetable fluids contain-^ 
ing a moderate proportion of arsenic. Lime water is totally in- 
applicable as a test, because it sometimes produces no precipi^ 
tation at all ; at other times causes the same precipitate, as ia 
an arsenical solution, although no arsenic be present ; and ne^ 
ver throws down the arsenite of lime of its characteristic white 
colour. 

AmvioTiiacal Sulphate of Copper .^-The ammoniacal sulphate of 
copper turns filtered Broth to grass- green, without causing any 
precipitation. If arsenic be present in the proportion of a ^Otfa, 
lOOOth, or 2G00th part, it has no other effect immediately; bulf 
in six or eight hours a minute yellowish- green precipitate falls 
down. In Coffee the same test causes a yellowish-green colour^ 
and n9 precipitate. If arsenic be present, the green tint of the 
colour predominates; but no precipitate is ciiused though twcf 
grains be dissolved in each ounce. In Tea it causes an intense 
opacity and a deep smoke- brown colour, but no proper precipi^ 
tation; when arsenic exists in the proportion of a 250th or 1 000th 
part, the colour partakes more or less of green, but no true pre- 
cipitate is formed. In Porter it produces a copious deep leek- 
green precipitate, which becomes dingy on standing. If arsenic 
be added, even to the extent of a 250th part, the effect is pre- 
cisely the same. In Port wine it causes a dark- brown opacity, 
from which a copious greenish- brown precipitate slowly sepa- 
rates. The presence of two grains of the arsenical oxide in 
each ounce causes no difference. In Milk it strikes a beautiful 
azure blue colour, but causes no precipitation : in the weaker 
solutions of arsenic in milk it has the same effect; but if the 
proportion be one grain to the ounce, the colour passes in a few 
hours to dirty celandine* green; and if the proportion is double, 
nhis tint is struck at once; yet in both cases without any ob* 
vious precipitation. 

The ammoniacal sulphate of copper is therefore quite as in- 
applicable to these fluids, as lime water; for it sometimes causes 
no precipitate where arsenic abounds, and at other times, wheil 
no arsenic is present, occasions a precipitate very similar to 
that which it produces in ah arsenical solution. 

Ammoniacal Nilraie of Stiver. — The ammoniacal nitrate of 
silver causes in filtered broth an abundant cream-coloured 
precipitate; which, oa the addition of nitric acidj is ch&mg- 



eJ to snow-white. Tlie effect is not in tlie sli^rhtcst degree 
different, if arsenic be present to the extent of a grain in 
the ounce. In Coffee it occasions a pale chestnut-brown pre- 
cipitate, passing in two or three seconds to deep grayish- 
black. If arsenic be dissolved to the extent of two grains 
in the ounce the immediate effect is the same; but the change 
of colour takes place more slowljr; nnd the rapidity of the 
change is inversely as the quantity of arsenic. In Tea it oc- 
casions a reddish-brown opacity, so intense that it is not 
easy to say whether a precipitate is formed or not; but none 
falls down. If arsenic be present, an abundant precipitate 
forms, which in the weaker solutions is chestnut-brown, pass- 
ing rapidly to deep grayish- black, and in "the strongest has a 
brownish-yellow tint, and undergoes the same change much 
more slowly. In Porter it produces a copious dirty grayish- 
yellow precipitate, passing in two or three minutes to deep 
grayish- black. If arsenic be present in the proportion of two . 
grains to the ounce, the precipitate is greenish -yellow, but as 
permanent as that thrown down in a pure arsenical solution. 
In Port wine this test causes a copious precipitate in Intermixed 
white and brown streaks, becoming immediately brownish^- 
black, and after some hours chestnut-brown. When two grains 
of arsenic were^resent in every ounce, the precipitate was at 
first dirty-white, but passed very slowly, through ash-gray tb 
dark sienna-brown. In Milk it causes an imperfect coagula- 
tion, and renders the colour more purely white: if arsenic ex- 
ists in the milk even in the proportion of a 2000th part, the 
tint verges on yellow, being in the weakest mixtures cream- 
white, and in the strongest sulphur- yellow; but the precipitate 
remains always suspended. 

Thus, then, on arsenic, dissolved In coffee, porter, brotbj 
or port wine, this test has scarcely any other effect than it haa 
on the same fluids, when no arsenic is dissolved in them: in 
tea the precipitate is materially disguised in colour ; and in milk 
it is kept in suspension. Consequently, notwithstanding the 
restless and unwearied anxiety shown of late by some to uphold 
its excellence, the indications it gives are no more to be trusted 
in such fluids, than those of the two former re- agents. 

Stilpkurelted Hj/diogeji, — A stream* of sulphuretted hydrogen 



■ Most authors recommend, that the sulphuretted hydrogen, when used as s 
for Brsenic, be previously dissolved in water; and this mode of applying it seems at i 
present lo 1>e generally preferred. A stream of the gas acta nith equal delicacj, 
pnstefrees (he advantage of not diluting the Eolution, and is much more convenient: j 
for, as its solution in ualer cannot be kept for occaiiional use, it mwit be prepared \ 
aTredi each lime it is rctguited, 
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gas passed through Broth, Coffee, Tea, Port wine, or Milk, * has 
no effect, whether acetic acid be previously added or not; f neither 
has it any immediate effect on Porter ; but a very scanty dirty 
reddish-grayprecipitate is afterwards deposited on the application 
of beat. In Broth, containing only a 2000th part of arsenic, the 
ras first strikes a bright lemon-yellow colour, and, in less than 
[fteen minutes, a precipitate falls down — copious, flocculent, and 
of the same bright lemon- yellow colour. If the quantity of arse- 
nic be greater, the precipitate has a sulphur-yellow tint, and is 
thrown down at once. In Coffee the same test produces, with 
a 2000th part of arsenic, an abundant grayish-yellow precipi- 
tate, becoming bright lemon-yellow on the application of heat; 
and the precipitate is at once struck of this colour, or sulphur-' 
yellow, if the proportion of arsenic is greater. In Tea it like- 
wise causes a copious lemon-yellow precipitate, with a 2000th 
part of arsenic ; but the tint is not characteristically bright tiU 
the fluid is heated ; with a 1000th part the tint is at once a fiill 
lemon-yellow; with a 500th part sulphur- yellow. In porter^ which 
contains a 2000th part of arsenic, it occasions a grayish-yellow 
milkiness, which, on the application of heat, becomes an abundant 
dingy chestnut-brown, and flocculent precipitate. If the quan- 
nty of arsenic is greater, a dingy lemon-yellow precipitate is 
thrown down at once ; and its colour is somewhat brightened 
by the application of heat. In port wine, containing a 2000th 
part of arsenic, the precipitate is reddish-brown, with a 250th 
part orange- red. In milk containing a 2000th part of the 
oxide,, and deprived of its cheesy matter by acetic acid, the gas 
produces a dingy lemon^yellow cloudiness, which, on the appli- 
cation of gentle heat, becomes a fiocculent precipitate of the 
same colour; if the proportion be greater, the colour is sulphur- 
yellow ; if it be a 250th of the mass, the precipitate is thrown 
down at once without the aid of heat. X 



* On heating milk deprived of its coagulable matter by acetic acid, and then im- 
pregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen, a dirty-grayish flocculent matter is separat- 
ed. With this phenomenon, however, the test has no concern, as it takes place 
equally though no gas be previously transmitted. It takes place, in fact, because 
the Acetic acid cannot coagulate the whole of the casein in the co>d« 

f Before applying this test to arsenical sohitions, it is necessary to add acetic acid 
to them, provided an alkali exist along witli the arsenic, otherwise no precipitate 
takes place. Phosphate of soda has the same effect as an alkali, probably on ac- 
count of the excess of soda it contains ; but in this case, too, the action of the test 
is perfected by the previous addition of acetic acid to tlic suspected fluid. Hence 
the acid is often requisite in animal and vegetable solutions, as they frequently con- 
tain an excess of alkali. 

\ In these experiments with milk, care was taken not to raise the heat much 
above 150°, for then the portion of casein, which the acetic acid could not throw 
4o\vn in the cold, was deposited in such quantity as to obscure greatly the colour 



It is hence apparent) that of all the tests the sulphiiretled 
hydrogen is by far the most accurate, or rather the only one at 
al! useful in composite animal or vegetable fluids; that its ac- 
tion on arsenic is neither imitated nor prevented, and some* 
time^ not materially modified, by any organic principle exist- 
ing in these tluids : and that it is sufRciently delicate for all me- 
dico-legal purposes, since it acts {and in general characteristi- 
cally), on araenic, when dissolved in 2000 parts of the most 
complicated and deeply- colon red fluids. I have not thought it 
requisite to determine the limit of its delicacy in such fluids, be- 
cause I conceive the medical jurist will have scarcely ever to 
search for the poison, when it exists in a state of greater dilu- 
tion. I may mention, however, that I have often found the in- 
dications of the test distinct, and always procured some pre- 
cipitate when the arsenical oxide was dissolved in 8000 parts of 
the most complex fluids. I shall afterwards show, in the Third 
Section, how the sulphuretted hydrogen may be employed, so 
as to yield, without the assistance of any other, the most deci- 
sive and unequivocal proofs of the presence of arsenic in almost 
every possible case, 

The foregoing statements, however, establish, beyond all 
doubt, the inadequacy of the fluid tests for arsenic, when it ex- 
ists in moderately diluted solutions, along with vegetable or 
animal principles. For of the four most accurate tests, only 
one yields indications which can be trusted to at all ; and even 
that test will sometimes fail to act characteristically. 
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Section Secvvd. 



■eral modes have been proposed for destroying the colour 
these animal and vegetable infusions, under the expectation 
that the precipitates produced by the tests would then appear of 
their true and peculiar tints. Two processes have been recom- 
mended for this purpose. The one was proposed in 1S21, by 
Professor Orfila of Paris, in his Lemons de Medecine- Legale. 
The other was published last January in the Annals of Philo- 
sophy, by Mr Rich. Phillips, editor of that journal. Orfila 
proposes to destroy the colour by chlorine; after which, he al- 
leges the re-aircnts act on the filtered fluid as on a pure arseni- 
cal solution (II. 'J'A. & ■tlG}. Ml- Phillips, on the other hand, 

of the predpitale. I ma^ odil, tliat milk not deprived of its checs; mailer, b1- 
ihoogb it cuntaiiiB a slight exceu of aL-iil, possessei aoine solvent power over the 
sulpliurct of nrwnici aslreamof Ihe gas causes scntccty any peic^lible yeUownciB, I 
unlcB the quanlity of arsonic exfeeik a gmin to the ounce ; yei, when tbo acetic 
acid is droiipcd into ^UL'li a luixluri; imjiiegaalcd willi ttie ff^, it liccuiues at i 

liiiglit yclltxv. 
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proposes to boil the suspected flaid with animal ckarcoal ; and 
says, he has found, that port-wine, gravy- soup, ittfdsioa of o^ 
nions, or the liqtior arsenicalis, may be rend^ed in that way 
sufficiently colourless for the application of the most ddieate tests 
(vii. S 1. N. S.) These processes do not seem to have be^i yet 
subjected to experiment by other chemists. * I can conceive no 
other reason, at least, why the former in particular has been so 
long under the public eye without notice or criticism* For no 
one can have made fair trial of them, without bein^ convinced 
that their application is confined by such narrow limits^ and that^ 
within those limits, they are liable to so many fallacies^ as must 
render them almost entirely useless in medico-legal researches. 

If I may be permitted to judge from a great number of ex« 
periments made repeatedly and with due care on several kinds 
of coloured fluids,— which were chosen at random from among 
the common articles of food and drink, — ^the process of Orfila 
is objectionable on the three following grounds : 

\sCf The colour is very seldom destroyed so entirely but that 
the precipitates caused by some of the tests still deviate to a 
certain degree from their characteristic tints ; and although the 
Colour of the fluid be even destroyed entirely, it often re*ap- 
pears in the precipitates. 

^ndl^f Although the chlorine destroys the colour, it does not 
also take from the fluid its power of preventing the action of 
some of the tests — in other words, its power of retaining the 
arsenical precipitates in solution. 

Sdfj/^ In fluids decolorized by chlorine, and containing no 
arsenic, some of the tests produce precipitates, not only precise- 
ly the same with those which they cause in a decolorized arseni- 
cal solution, but likewise very similar in appearance to those 
caused in a pure aqueous solution of arsenic, f 

The subjoined experiments will show that lime-water is v^ery 
liable to the difficulties mentioned in the first of these objec- 
jtions, the ammoniacal nitrate of silver and ammoniacal sulphate 
of copper to that related under the second, and lime-water and 
the ammoniacal sulphate of copper to that most important of all 
laid down under the third. In short, the only test whose effica** 
cy can be relied on in decolorized arsenical fluids, is the sulphu- 
retted hydrogen. Now, we have already seen, that the sulphu- 

-* That of OrSla, indeed, has been noticed in the late elaborate work of Dr Paris 
and Mr Fonblanque ; who admit that it may aid the accomplished chemist ; yet 
declare> that, in the hands of an unpractised person, it is subject to fatal follades. 
But they assign no reason for this opinion, and do not appear to have personally 
tried ^e process. (See Med. Jur, ii. 255.) 

f Orfila has paid no attention to the effects of the tests on decolorized fluids con- 
taining no arsenic. 
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retted hydrogen acts with great nicety and exactness on arse- 
nical solutions, notiviihstanding the conjunct presi^nce of the 
most complicated and deeply cutuured organic principles. 
Hence the process of decolorization is unneaessnry, so far as r&' 
)i;ards that test ; nay, it is rather injurious than useful; for, un- 
less the arsenic exists in large proportion, the bright golden co- 
lour of the sulphuret is sometimes deadened to lemon-yellow, or 
even yellowish-white. 

The fluids chosen for the experiments about to be related, 
were Port wine, Porter, and Tea made in the usual way with 
cream and sugar. They were decolorized sometimes by the li- 
quid chlorine, as advised by Orfila, sometimes by a stream of 
tne gas itself; but ere long I always preferred tlie latter mode, 
as being less troublesome, more complete in its eifect, and pos- 
sessing bhe advantage of not diluting the fluid. It always sepa- 
rated a curdy precipitate, which of course was removed by fil- 
tration before the tests were applied. After filtration, the port 
wine had commonly a very faint wine-yellow tint; the porter, 
though it had entirely lost its brown colour, had a milky opa- 
lescence; but the tea was, in general, decolonized altogether. 

Li/ne-Koler. — In decolorized Port wine, lime-water produced 
a pretty considerable flocculent precipitate of a pale yellowish- 
red colour. * If arsenic was present to the extent of two grains 
in the ounce, the precipitate was more abundant, but of the 
same colour, or sometimes flesh-red. In decolorized Porter, it 
first destroyed the mllkiness produced by the action of the chlo- 
rine, and then caused a pale yeilowith-grny cloud, which gra- ' 
dually formed into a flocculent precipitate of the same hue. If 
arsenic was present, even to the extent of a 250th part, the ef- 
fect was precisely the same, except that the quantity of the pre- 
cipitate was considerably greater, probably twice as great. On 
decolorized Tea, lime-water had no efl'ect whatever. When it 
contained from a thousandth to a iiSOth of arseuic, a pale yel- 
lowish-brown cloud was formed; and in the course of some 
hours, a scanty flocculent precipitate of the same colour gra- 
dually fell down. 

In none of these mixtures, then, after they are deprived of 
their colour, does that re-agent produce its characteristic eifects; 
and in two of tliem, its eft'ects, though differing in degree, are 
the same in kind, whether arsenic be present or not. 

Ammaniacal sitlphate o/copper. — The ommoniacal sulphate of 
copper, added to decolorized Port wine, first causes an apple- 
green precipitate, which is speedily rc-disso!ved; but, on the 
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addition of a larger quantity of the test, a copious bluish-green 
precipitate is thrown down, which is permanent; and, in the 
course of some hours, passes to celandine-green, and thence in a 
day to a dingy tint, intermediate between celandine and apple* 
green. * The effects are precisely the same in every respect 
when arsenic is present, even to the amount of a 250th part* 
In fact, the arsenite of copper is not thrown down at all in the 
decolorized arsenical solution ; on the contrary, decolorized 
port wine dissolves the arsenite of copper thrown down from a 
pure solution of arsenic. This is probably owing to the tarta- 
ric acid contained in the wine ; for the arsenite of copper is very 
soluble in that acid, f On decolorized Porter, with or without 
the oxide of arsenic, the effects of the ammoniacal sulphate of 
copper are precisely the same .as in the case of port wine ; — 
with the single exception, that after the precipitate ceases to be 
rerdissolved by the fluid, it is thrown down celandine-grcen at 
once. The very same remarks apply to decolorized Tea, with or 
without arsenic. The solvent in porter is probably, as in wine^ 
the tartaric acid ; in tea it is tannin, according to Rose. 

These experiments require no commentary to enable the 
reader to understand the danger, that, in such circumstances^ 
. might accrue from the use of this test, sanctioned as it is by the 
authority of Orfila. It is, in fact, altogether deceptive. , Not 
only does it not throw down arsenic, which does exist in the 
ipixture ; but also, when no arsenic is present, it causes a pre- 
cipitate very similar to the arsenite of copper. 

Ammoniacal Nitrate of Silver. — The ammoniacal nitrate of 
silver causes with decolorized Port wine an abundant white 
precipitate, having a very faint tint of red, and permanent in the 
dark. VVhen arsenic exists to the amount of two grains in the 
ounce the effect is precisely the same, there is not the slightest 
perceptible tint of yellow. % This is not owing to the great 
quantity of chloride of silver obscuring the colour of the arse? 
nite ; nor does it arise from the disengaged nitric acid of the 
test retaining the arsenite in solution ; for if a very small pro^ 

* I have pot fiad leisur^e to inquire ivhat principles in tlje wine occasion this pre? 
ttipitate. 

f It may he al^o kept in ^lution by the chlorine changed to hydrochloric acid, 
provided the test contain bnt a small proportion of ammonia insufficient to neutr^ 
Ijze that ^cid. The anenite of copper is also exceedingly soluble in nitric acid and 
acetic acid : oxalic acid in minute quantity also dissolves' it; but, in a few seconds, 
a pale a^uie-blue precipitate fa^ls down, the oxalate of copper. Hence it is easy to 
see^ that whep the quantity of arsenic is inconsiderable, it will seldom be thrown 
4own from vegetable infusions by the ammoniacal sulphate of copper. 
- I Of course, care was taken to continue the addition of the test after all the chl^y 
fjn^ ^ b€ea thrown down a{^d rempved by ftl^tration. 
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portion or arsonic be dissolved expressly in a solution contain' 
ing free hydrochloric acid, tlie precipitate with the ammoiiiacal 
nitrate of silver has a deep yellow tint. It is owing to the sol- 
Tcnt power of the wine itself'; for decolorized wine, if the chlo- ■ 
rine and hydrochloric acid be previously removed by nitrate of ] 
silver, readily dissolves the arscnite of that metal. I'he diswlv^ 
ing principle of the wine, as in the case of the last re-agent, k 
probably the tartaric acid ; at least a small quantity- of tartaric 
acid rapidly dissolves the arsenite of silver. * In decolorized 
Porter, the effects of the ammoniacal nitrate of silver are al- 
most exactly the same ; the colour of the precipitate is cream- 
white, or grayish- while, without any reference to the arsenicd 
impregnation of the fluid. The Eanie remarks apply to deco- 
lorized Tea ; the precipitate, however, being in all circumstance* | 
snow-white. I have not had leisure to intjuire what is the »ol- i 
vent principle in the lost case. In porter, as in wine, it is pro* j 
bably the tartaric acid. 

It is evident, therefore, that in regard to this test aUu, Uw 
process of decolorization by chlorine is quite useleE^ : 
it does not enable the test to act upon the arsenic &t all- 

4. Sulphuretted Hi/drogen. — On decolorized Piiri wijk 
pburetted hydrogen has no immediate effect : bul in r 
minutes it causes a yellowish white m"' 
application of heat, gives place to a c:>: 
wn gy precipitate. + The precipitate !■ 

■ • n of the sulphur.., 

ature, soas todrivLM 
U not inconsiderabk'. '• ■ > 
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From these experivieuts it would a{^ar, Uiat Orfiia's procei^ 
does not render the action of this test more true ; for the colour 
of the sulphijiret of arsenic must be modified in the weaker so- 
lutions by the precipitate cau^d by the test with the chlorine 
alone; and in the stronger solutions no decolorizing process 19 
required, since the sulphuretted hydrogen acts characteristical- 
ly without its intervention. 

If the foregoing observations are correct, — and neither time 
nor labour has been spared in varying the experiments, on ^hlch 
they are founded, — it follows, that, in the circumstances ii| 
which a' decolorizing process is requisite, namely, in solutions 
90t very concentrated, the method of Orfila is generally useless, 
often detrimental, nay, sometimes even dangerous. The reader 
may therefore be naturally disposed to inquire, why it lias been 
recommended by so reputable an author, and so practised a 
chemist as the Parisian Professor. One cause of the errors injlo 
which he has fallen has evidently been an inattention to th^ 
effects of the tests on decolorized iduids which contain no arse- 
nic. Had he investigated that point, he could not have failed 
to observe, that the lime water and ammoniacal sulphate of 
copper act on such fluids when unsophisticated, nearly or en- 
tirely in the same way as when arsenic is present in them. As 
to tne silver test^ which we have seen to be so useless in decor 
lorized fluids, — if we may judge from the imperfect account of 14 
given in his works, it has never been much the object of hi^ 
regard. I may add further, that, if, according to the practice 
of most lecturers on chemistry, he employed very strong solu- 
tions of arsenic, he would undoubtedly find the tests very char 
racteristic in their action. But such solutions can very rarely 
be the subject of medico-legal investigation; and, besides, most 
of the tests would act as characteristically on them, without 
the previous destruction of their colour. 

The next mode in which it has been proposed to decolorize 
mixed arsenical solutions, with the view of restoring the true 
action of the tests, is by boiling them with animal charcoal. 
The method recommended by Mr Phillips, the proposer of the 
process, is thus stated in the number of the Annals of Philo- 
sophy for last January. 

<^ On considering this part of the subject, it appeared to me 
that animal charcoal (ivory-black) might be advantageously em- 
ployed for the purpose of destroying the colouring matter. I 
therefore mixed some of it with a coloured solution of the s^r^ 
senious acid, namely, the liquor arsenicalis of the London 
Pharmacopceia. I found %h^i the colouring matter was so com- 
pletely destroyed in a few minutes, that the test of nitrate of 
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silver, or any olher, mii^ht be readily applied. I repeated this 
experiment with port wine, gravy soup, and a strong inTiisioa 
of onions, and succeeded in these cases in procuring a soluUoi) ] 
sufficiently colourless for the application of the most delicate i 
tests." (p. 31.) 

Since animal charcoal possesses the property of removing 
mineral, as well as vegetable and animal matters, from the 
duids ill which they arc dissolved, it might be reasonably qiie»« 
tioned, whether by removing the colour of such fluids the ar- 
senic will not be removed also. And the doubt here expiessod 
carries some weight with it, when we consider that not long ago 
Mr A. T. Thomson proposed to delect arsenic in solution, by 
boiling the fluid with charcoal, and then collecting and drying 
the charcoal, and subjecting it to the heat necessary to sublirue j 
the metal. Accordingly I have found, that from all the sola- j 
tions of arsenic in the coloured fluids formerly mentioned, thd J 
poison is nearly or entirely removed, before the colour is d«f 1 
atroyed by Mr Phillips's process. If coffee, which contains two 
grains of the oxide in each ounce, be digested with successive 
email portions of animal charcoal till its colour is nearly remov- 
ed, the sulphuretted-hydrogen is the only test which has anj; j 
decided effect on the resulting fluid ; it causes a very scanty lemon* ' 
yellow precipitate. Lime water has no effect, the copper test 
produces an exceedingly scanty azure-blue, and the silver test 
an abundant cream-white precipitate. Tea decolorized in the 
same manner gives no distinct indications with any of the tests, 
except sulphuretted hydrogen, if it contained but one grain to 
the ounce. If the quantity, however, had been twice as great, 
then the sulphm*eous precipitate is abundant, and the silver test 
gives a yellowish white one, which becomes white with nitric 
acid, and the remaining solution gives a pure gamboge yellow 

Erecipitate, after flltration and neutralization of the ammonia 
y nitiic acid. Lime water, however, does not act distinctly; 
and the copper test merely gives the colourless liquor a bright 
grass-green tint, without causing any precipitation. Porter, 
even when it contains two grains per ounce, gives no precipitate 
with lime water after decolorization ; the copper test causes a 
scanty azure precipitate, parsing in half an hour to celandine- 
green ; the silver test a pale cream-white one ; but the sul- 
phuretted hydrogen a pretty considerable sulphur-yellow powder. 
These experiments render it clear, that in fluids so deeply 
coloured as the foregoing, the destruction of their colour will 
seldom restore the genuine action of the tests, provided the 
proportion of the poison do not exceed a iJ5nth part. I have 
already said, that in medico- legal analyses aolutiuns of greater 
strength will seldom be lucl with. 
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It was hardly necessary to search for the cause of the failure 
of Mr Phillips's process. But that no doubt might be left on 
the subject, I submitted to Mr Thomson's test the charcoal on 
whicli the coffee and tea had been digested: and though the 
quantity of charcoal was considerable, I procured from it, with 
proper precautions, a large quantity of metallic arsenic. 

Another objection also lies against this process. Although it 
removes one cause of the inaccuracy of the tests, namely the 
colour of the fluids in which the arsenic is dissolved, it does 
not always remove another source of embarrassment, namely 
the power which some of these fluids have of retaining the pre- 
cipitates in solution. This is well exemplifled in the case of 
tea: for in a decolorized solution of arsenic in tea, of such 
strength as to yield decided indications with the silver and sul- 
phureous tests, the ammoniacal sulphate of copper causes no 
precipitate, but merely strikes a green colour. Other instances 
of the same nature might, I am jsure, be 'discovered ; but I 
have not had leisure to pursue the subject farther. 

It appears, therefore, that in mixed arsenical fluids, of the 
strength cdmmonly to be met with in medico-legal researches, 
no advantage, but rather positive harm, will result from the 
employment of the processes at present in use for destroying 
the colour of the menstruum^ 

Section Third, 

It now remains for me to examine in the third place the pro- 
cesses which have been suggested for the detection of arsenic^ 
when it is so minutely united with animal or vegetable matters, 
as to resist the action of ordinary reagents. These processes 
may be arranged under two heads. One consists in tlie simul- 
taneous deflagration of the organized matter, and conversion of 
the arsenic into arsenic acid. The other includes several pro- 
cesses for effecting the solution of the whole compound matter, 
and then throwing down the arsenic in the form of some arse- 
nite or other, with the view of subjecting it afterwards to the 
test of reduction, / 

The first process was originally proposed by a German che- 
mist of the name of Rapp, and has been subsequently modified 
and recommended by Professor Orfila. It consists in evapo- 
rating the mixture to dryness; and projecting the dried mass 
in small successive fragments into melted nitre, contained in a 
narrow-necked mattrass. In this way, while the organic mat- 
ter undergoes deflagration, the arsenic is said to be more highly 
oxidated, and to form, with part of the free potass of the de-. 
composed nitre, an arseniate of potass. After this stage of the 
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process is completed, it only remains to dissolve tlio mass in 
water, and neutralize tbe rest of the free potass with nitric h- 
cidj and then the arsenic acid nnay be detected by its litiiiid 
tests, which are ijufficiently characteristic. The applicability 
of this process evidently depends on the supposition, that 
the carbonaceous matter of the mixture will take its oxyjreii 
rattier from the nitre than from the oxide of arsenic. One 
would be apt to imagine, however, that the carbonaceous 
matter, when heated to redness on the surface of the fu-^ed 
nitre, might take its oxygen also from the oxide of arsenic, so that 
tJie latter would be immediately sublimed in the form of metal- 
lic arsenic. From several very careful experiments, conducted 
with all tbe precautiona mentioned by Oriila, I am tlisposed to 
believe thai this effect is really often produced, if the propor* J 
tion of carbonaceous matter be eonsiderable, or at all events,- ■ 
that, whatever may become of the arsenic, it will not be found 
in the form of an arseniate in the fused mass, which remains in 
the bottom of the vessel. Thus I twice subjected to the process 
tbe dry residue of an ounce of ten, * in which a groin of arsenic 
had been dissolved; and I could not detect a particle of arsenic 
acid in the remaining mass. In a third trial I collected all the 
matter which had been raised and condensed on the upper por- 
tion of the mattrass, and which contained but a small propor- 
tion of charcoal ; and I found, that when this was subjected 
anew to deflagration, arsenic acid might be detected in it in 
very minute proportion. I am not yet satisfied of the precise 
chemical changes which take place during the dtflagration of 
mixtures of oxide of arsenic and dry vegetable and animal mat- 
ter. But fronr tlie trials already made I conceiveitmay.be 
fairly inferred, that when the quantity of the poison is small, 
and its proportion to tlie mixed matltrs likewise small, (in which 
circumstances alone, as will soon appear, the destruction of tlie 
organic matter is required), the mode of procedure advised by 
Orfila is quite useless, or at all events demands such nice ma- 
nipulation as renders it altogether ineligible in medico-legal re- 
searches. 

The next process I shall mention is that which was proposed 
by Rose of Berlin to be applied to the tissues of the stomach, 
and which, with certain modifications, may be also applied to 
every case in which the ordinary reagents fail. 

Under the idea, that arsenic, when introduced into the sto- 
mach, will combine so intimately will) its tissues as not to be 
separable by simply boiling it with water, he proposes to cut 
»the whole organ into small fraginents, then to boil tbem in a 
Motion of caustic potass till they are almost or nltngetlicr dis- 
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solved, next to neutralize the potass by nitric acid,' next to 
throw down the arsenic with lime water, and finally to sjibject 
the precipitate to the test of reduction. The various niceties 
required in the management of this process I need not enume- 
rate: they are to be found in every text book on Medical Jtiris^ 
prudence. 

The process of Rose I imagine will be found much superior 
to that of Rapp and Orfila, when the substance with which the 
poison has entered into combination, is (like the tissues of the sto- 
mach and most of the soft animal solids) soluble in caustic potass. 

But is either of the processes ever necessary ? Can the oxide 
of arsenic unite under any circumstances with vegetable or ani- 
mal matter,' so as to be inseparable from them by simple diges- 
tion in water ? For, if no such union is possible, the ordinary 
mode of analysis will serve in all the cases for which these more 
complicated methods are intended. The question now stated 
has not 'hitherto been carefully considered; and indeed does 
not appear even to have occurred to some of those who have 
been most active in devising the processes alluded to. The on- 
ly well authenticated evidence of a chemical action existing be- 
tween organized matters and the oxide of arsenic is, that it re- 
tards or prevents their putrefaction. That such is the fact has 
been proved by several French and German experimenters; 
and I may add, that some observations I have lately made co- 
incide with the result of their researches. But although this 
property should be assumed as proof of the existence of some 
chemical action and union between arsenic and organized mat-^ 
ter, I am not acquainted with any fact or even analogy, which 
will lead to the inference, that a union of this kind, effected 
without change in the composition or structure of the combin- 
ing matters, may not be overturned by the simple dissolving 
power of water or other ordinary solvents. I am not aware, that 
direct experiments have yet been made to show, that, in any of 
the soft animal solids, which have been preserved in arsenic and 
impregnated with it, the poison .can be detected by the method 
of Rose, or that of Rapp, or in any other way whatsoever, after 
th^se impregnated solids have been thoroughly digested in boil- 
ing water. In the original memoir of Rose, indeed, he states 
that by means of his process he detected minute portions of 
arsenic in the stomachs of animals killed by it. ^ But these ex- 
periments are not at all conclusive. For he subjected to the ac- 
tion of potass not only the stomach itself, but likewise its whole 
contents; and without digesting them previously in water. 
This fact seems to have been overlooked by those who have 

* Grehlcn's Journal} II. 670. It appears that he flKHnetimfi swrc pffljpd irt dettrct- 
ing so small a quantity as aa eighth part of a grain. 
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?uolcd his treatise and ndopied liis proposed method. Others, 
believe, have repeated his experiments with success, but un- 
der what precise circumstances 1 have not been able to learn. 

1 therefore thought it right, in the absence of satisfactory in- 
formation, to make some inquiry into the nature of the suppos- 
ed union of arsenic with animal matters, — so far at least as it is 
connected with medico-legal analyse. Having kept several 
portions of an ox's stomach in a saturated solution of arsenic 
for a fortnight, they were finely minced, and then boiled in 
successive portions of water, till the nramoniacal nitrate of sil- 
ver had no effect on the washings. The residue was then treat- 
ed with great care according to Rose's process; but I procured 
only a very minute flocculent precipitate, far too scanty to be 
collected. I next made another trial with three times the same 
quantity of an ox's stomach, which had been kept for a month 
jn a saturated solution; but I procured no precipitate at all. 
Finally, I repeated the experiment with a considerable portion 
ofa human stomach, which had been kept in a similar solution for 
three weeks ; and the lime water merely produced a very slight 
haziness, but no precipitate. Of course in these experiments 
care was taken to add the lime water in great abundance, lest 
any deception might arise from tlie solubility of the arsenite of 
lime in an excess of arsenic. 

We are entitled to infer from the foregoing results, that un- 
der any circumstances which can occur in the practice of Me- 
dical Jurisprudence, arsenic cannot be so united with animal 
matters as to be inseparable by simple digestion. Now, it will 
he shown presently, that when arsenic is once dissolved, what- 
ever may be the vegetable or animal principles coexisting with 
it in the solution, one of the common liquid tests may be em- 
ployed, so as to yield the most unequivocal proof of the exist- 
ence of the poison, even when the quantity is inferior to that 
which can be detected by the method of Rose or Rapp. It is 
consequently fair to conclude, that both these methods are un- 
necessary; a result of no small Importance, when it is consi- 
dered how ill they are calculated to succeed in the hands of 
persons unaccustomed to chemical analysis. 

The next process to be noticed is mentioned byDr Paris in his 
work on Medical Jurisprudence. It is mentioned cursorily in- 
deed; buthe seems to place much relianceon it. I should observe, 
that it is applicable only to fluid mixtures. Dr Paris proposes to 
add the ammoniacal nitrate of silver to the fluid as long as any 
precipitate fails down, and to subject the dried precipitate to 
the process of reduction. This proposal may be objected to 

p several grounds ; 1. In the first place we have seen that the 

lenite of silver is soluble in various prhiciples existing in ani- 
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mal an J vegetable fluids; and consequently the arsenic may not 
be thrown down, though present in notable quantity ; 2. As 
the test precipitates with almost all such fluids, whether arsenic 
be present in them or not, we shall be always put to the trou- 
ble of carrying on a tedious process to its very conclusion ; be- 
cause it is only at the very end, that we can obtain even a pre- 
sumption of the presence or absence of the poison ; 3. I have al- 
ways found that after the fluids in question have been precipitated 
by nitrate of silver, the filtration of so small a quantity as two 
or three ounces requires a day and a half to be completed ; and 
the solid matter when dry is so incorporated with the filter, 
that,"^ if the quantity be small, little or none can be separated ; 
4. The quantity of animal and vegetable matter thrown down 
with the arsenite of silver is inconveniently great, and occasions 
much trouble during the subsequent process of reduction, by 
frothing up and filling the tube before the metal can be sublimed. 

I shall now conclude with a description of what appears to me 
the most simple and unerring mode of detecting arsenic, when 
mixed with vegetable or animal solids and fluids, or, I may 
also add, when it is mingled with any mineral suh^ivmcQ with 
which it cannot form, under the action of boiling water, an in« 
soluble compound. 

The agent I should propose to employ for separating it front 
them is the sulphuretted hydrogen gas. The facility which 
this test affords in the analysis of arsenical mixtures has been 
far too much neglected, especially in this country, where the 
attention of chemists and medical jurists has been rivetted on 
the two most inaccurate and most fallacious of the common re^ 
agents, namely, the. ammoniacal sulphate of copper and the 
ammoniacal nitrate of silver. Neither of these tests is of any 
use in the greater number of vegetable and animal fluids, unless 
the poison be dissolved in them in such proportion as no one 
need ever expect to encounter in medico-legal investigation?. 

The suspected matter, if solid, f is to be divided into minute 
fragments, and boiled briskly in two or three successive por- 
tions of pure water. The fluid, whether originally such," or 
procured by digestion from the solid matter, is then to be sub- 
jected (in a deep narrow glass) for half an hour, or three quar- 
ters of an hour, to a brisk stream of sulphuretted- hydrogen gas. In 
many cases, however, it will be requisite to premise the two following 
preparatory steps, before transmitting the gas shrough the fluid ; 

f I have not tried whether arsenic may be separated by digestion in water from 
all animal and vegetable solids with which it may be mixed ; but judging frora the 
experiments I have already made, I do not anticipate that greater dilSiculty will ever 
be encountered tlian when it has been intimately dilTused through the tissues of the 
stomach. 
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and, as we can seldom know beforehand whether these steps are 
requisite or not, it may be proper to resort to them in every 
case. The first precaution is to add a little acetic acid to the 
fluid : By so doing the influence of any free alkali that may exist 
in it is counteracted; and several organic principles, which 
might impede the subsequent separation of the precipitate, are 
coagulated. The second precaution is to boil the fluid for a few 
minutes ; by which means some matters are separated that the 
acetic acid could not throw down entirely ; and any carbonic 
acid existing in it is driven off. The presence of carbonic acid 
in considerable quantity, by impeding the solution of the sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, prevents its action on the arsenic, if the 
proportion of arsenic be small. * The fluid is then to be 
filtered. If the addition of acetic acid separated a large quan- 
tity of insoluble matter, it maybe right to filter also before 
boiling. Whenever the quantity of insoluble matter sepa- 
rated by heat or the acetic acid is considerable, it must be 
removed from the filter after being well drained, j^nd then 
squeezed in a linen clo^h, and moistened with water and 
squeezed again, and the strained fluid added to the rest^ 
When the stream has been continued a sufficient length cS 
time, there is either a precipitate formed, or the fluid acquires 
a yellowish milkiness, which passes to a distinct precipitate as 
soon as the excess of sulphuretted hydrogen is driveti off* by 
lieat. It is always right to boil before attempting to separate 
the matter thrown down, as the precipitate then becomes much 
more distinct and falls to the bottom more readily. The ves- 
sel is now to be left at rest in a cool place till the precipitate 
had completely subsided ; as much of the supernatant liquid is 
to be. poured off* as is possible, and the remainder thrown upon 
a filter. If the fluid however is viscid, it will be useful to sub- 
stitute water for the liquid poured off, to allow the precipitate 
to settle again, and then to decant and filter. Lastly, when 
the filtration is finished, the filter is to be carefully compressed 
between several folds of bibulous paper, till the pnpcr ceases io 
be moistened, the precipitate is to be scraped off with a knife, 
dried on a bit of smooth paper at a temperature somewhat above 
212% f and then subjected to the test of reduction. These di- 
rections, of course, are given for the sake of those only who 

• When the ar«!enic is in small proportion, the previous soltition of the stilphu- 
reUed hydrogen has appeared tome always requisite tor its action to tiikc place; 
the stream may he trnnsmitted for five or ten minHtes without any sensible t fleelu 
On the other hand, if the arsenical solution is strong, the first bubble of gas causes 
a precipitxite. 

f This is preferable to the usual mode of drying tlic precipitate on the filler it- 
wtML 
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are not accustomed to chemical manipulations. For the bene- 
fit of the same persons I shall also describe the easiest and sur- 
est mode of performing the reduction. 

The best substance tor reducing arsenic on the smalt scale va 
the black flux. ^ If the quantity of matter be not considerable^ 
the reduction should never be attempted but in a glass tube 
closed at one end. f It should not be above three inches long; 
its diameter may vary from an eighth to a fourth of an inch, 
according to the quantity of material. The matter should not 
fill above three- fourths of an inch of the length of the tube. It 
is introduced most easily, without soiling the tube, by plac^iiis 
it in a little triangular gutter of thin pasteboard, sliding thS 
nearly to the bottom, and then knocking the sealed end gendy 
on the table. The pasteboard being withdrawn, the sealed end 
of the tube is to be held (naked) in the flame of a spirit-lainpi 
or common blow-pipe lamp ; but the former is preferable, as no 
blow-pipe is required, and the heat is never too violent. X The 
open end of the tube should not be closed, as is generally re* 
commended. The heat must be applied gently at first, other- 
wise the watery vapour disengaged may propel the material ovtt 
of the tube. As fast as the moisture condenses on the upper 
part of the tube, it should be dried by a little roll of filtering 
paper. When the watery vapour has nearly ceased to be disj- 
engaged, a black vapour rises and condenses on the tube. Thh 
is charcoal, derived from the decomposition of the animal oi* 
vegetable matter, and carried along by the steam and gase^. 
The arsenic does not begin to sublime till the discharge of cai^ 
bonaceous vapour has nearly ceased ; and it always condenses 
lower down, and within the shortest possible distance from that 
part of the tube which is exposed to the flame. 

* Almost all authors on chemistry and medical jurisprudence recommend, as an 
alternative, a mixture of charcoal powder and potass. But it is liable to serious ob- 
jections. On the oiie hand, the charcoal powder, if minute, is raised in the tube Ijfj 
the current of gas and vapour disengaged, and forming a crust on the inside, ob- 
scures the sublimed metal, or may be mistaken for it. On the other hand, the disen- 
gagement of the water of the potass causes such an efferyescence, that the myt tfr 
froths up and fills the tube before any arsenic can be sublimed. Neither of these 
inconveniences attends the employment of the black flux. The charcoal of tHe 
black flux is not necessary in the process ; and subcarbonate of potass might there- 
fore answer as well, but it is seldom so dry. 

f As a tube is not always to be had, various shids have been recommended by au- 
thors. But it should be remembered, that these are only available in the hands of 
the experienced. A glass tube may be sealed by the heat of a spirit-lamp, or gas 
light, without the aid of the blow-pipe. If the operator is not accustomed to gla8»- 
blowing, he will easily succeed in closing it by heating it to redness, twisting one 
end between the finger and thumb till the cavity is obliterated, and then drawing it 
out a little, and cutting it with a file after it has cooled. 

I The medic^ jurist is much indebted to Mr Phillips for suggesting the use of 
the spirit-lamp in this process. I need scarcely remind the unpractised operatoi^ 
tint he may Msily convert a common oil-lamp into a spirit-lamp. 
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The true arsenical crust is known by the following physical 
characters. Its outer surface next the tube exactly reaemblea 
highly polished steel. Its inner surface (which is best seen by 
scratching the tube with a file at tho lower margin of the crust, 
and snapping it across) is precisely like the fracture of fine steel*: 
if the quantity is considerable; if it is very minute, it has a dull 
bluish-gray appearance) but before a microscope of four or five- 
powers appears brilliant and crystalline like the fracture of 
bteel. Occasionally, when very minute in quantity, it appears, 
botryoidal and not brilliant^ even before the microscope : in that 
case the part of the tube to which it is attached should be" 
broken off, coarsely powdered, and heated anew in a lube of less 
diameter. It is scarcely possible for any one to mistake these' 
characters, particularly if he has ever seen an arsenical crusts 
before; * but to prevent all possibilityof error, the analysis may- 
be concluded with the following experiment, first suggested, I 
believe, by Orfila. The part of the tube to which the crust: 
is attached being broken into fragments, is to be left for some- 
hours in a watch-glass containing a dilute solution of the am- 
moniacal sulphate of copper, and covered to prevent rapid e- 
vaporation. In four or five hours the metallic crust will be-' 
come grass-green ; or, if very minute, it will be dissolved, and 
a brilliant grass-green crust formed on the surface of the li- , 
quid. The simple evaporation of the fluid wilt cause the> 
formation of a crust on its surface, though no arsenic be im- 
mersed in it. But in that case its colour is pnle azure-blue. 
The colour of the crust on the liquid is best seen by skim-, 
ming it off with a bit of stiff white or blue paper. ' 

The following appear to nie the chief advantages which 
the method now recommended possesses over every other. 

1. In point of simplicity, it is evidently much superior to that 
of Rose or Rapp ; and, so far as myowii trials gOjit is equal, or i 
even superior to them in delicacy. I liave applied it to tea, coffe^; 
broth, milk, porter, and port-wine; and I find, that from ono j 
quarter of a grain of the oxide, dissolved in four ounces and S I 
half, or 8000 parts of each of these liquids, a suflScient precipi-f. 
tate may he procured for carrying on the subsequent procesa « 
of reduction with perfect accuracy. -j- It is not long since th6 

• Dr Pttris wijs he has known a crust of charcoal miBlakcn for iliat of araenic I 
have myulf known ike eamc error commiUed ; and a careless observer msy readilj 
coinniit il ; For the outer surface of Ihc cafbonaccou^ crust is often verji brillianl 
But it in brown and iDtemally dull, so that when eiamincd ullenuveljr, it can neTer 

t The only one of these fluids which caused any embarrassment, wax milk ; fbr 

on iieating it to eiiicl ihe excess of suliihurclled hydrogen, a qiianlily of casela i) . | 

thrown down, whicb neither (he previous boiling nor iSe acetic acid can Kpargls) | 

and caniequontly the proportion of aiiiiiiiil matter ii too great for Ibe ready palif ' 

VOL, XXII, NO. 80. F 
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best authorities believed, that to show the test by reduction 
required three times that quantity even of the oxide of arsenic 
in a state of purity. * 

2. Sulphurettea hydrogen, used with the precautions I have 
mentioned, never fails to throw down arsenic, even in the small 
proportion in which it existed in the iduids enumerated above. 
Since these fluids are as complicated and different from one a- 
ttother as can well be imagined^ it is fair to ififer tliat this rule 
has no exception. 

& At the very commencement of the process we procure a 
presumption of the presence or absence of arsenic. For sul-^ 
phuretted hydrogen does not, like the three other precipitants, 
CAuise any precipitation with the unsophisticated fluids them- 
selves. Hence, if the liquor remains undisturbed, after con- 
centrating it, and subjecting it tmew to the gas, the process^^ 
may be abandoned, and we may rest assured Uiat arsenic dojcs 
not exist in such quantity as to be appreciable by any method 
of analysis, 

4. It has a great advantage over the nitrate of silver used \n 
the process of Dr Paris, by throwing down but a small quank 
tity of organic matter with th^ precipitate. The quantity is 
too insignificant to impede materially the process of reduction. 

Finafly, the evidence it affords of*^ the existence of arsenic is 

quite unimpeachable, f If a precipitate be procured with the 

■ _ ■■ * 

fovmance of the subsequent process of reduction. To obviate this inconv^nien^*^ 
the beat applied to exp^l the gas in the case of niilk, should not exceed 14Q or 150^ ; 
<tr the gas may be allowed to escape gradually by exposure to the air foi'tit^ or 
three days. ..,.,' 

* Which was owing, I believe, to the mode of heating the tube. With the blow- 
pipe or alcohol-lanip, I have several times succeeded in procuring a decided arscn^ 
cal crust 'from a sncteenth of a giioin of the oxide.' 

f ' A recent author suggests, that the test of reduction is liable to f^Ww^ — fVom 
the possibility of an error as to the identity of the suspected matter. It is. certainly 
proper to put the xtaedical jurist on his guard. But if he is careful^ such an error 
iq[>pear8 next to impossible. — Medico-legal .authors have recently manifested a pro- 
pensity to underrate tlie force of the evidence derived from the reduction Of air- 
aenic. (Paris & Fonblanque, II. 251. Beck. II. 219. Smith, 104^) Hie last 
ikuthor, in particular, saiys, " Perhaps all that the majority of medical practitioners 
could swear to, would be, diat some metallic substance was encrusted on the 
glass. " I shall simply state what metals may be confounded veith sublimed arse* 
liic, and leave the reader to judge for himself what weight is due to these opiniona. 
The only other volatilizable metals are zinc, tellurium, potassium, cadmium, and 
mercury. JJow, zinc requires a full white heat for its sublimation ; mercury sublimes 
in sparse white globules, which can never be mistaken for arsenic ; and the threet 
others, besides naving a different appearance, are so exceedingly rare as to be 
altogether out of the question in medico-legal inquiries. Two other metlds under- 
go a sort of spurious sublimation during their reduction, namely, antimony and 
bismuth. Minute particles of them are carried s^ong with the carbonic acid gas, 
iinthout proper vaporization, and then will condense in a crystalline nuiss. But 
this cannot be effected by the process I have described r at feast I have never beeii 
4ible to procure any appearance of sublimate by reducing these metals in a small 
fttbey under the fuU red heat of the common blowpipe. 
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stilpliuretted hydrogen, and that preci|>itate yield, by the pro* 
cess of t-ednction, a crust possessing the physical characters , 
and chemical property described above, it is quite impossible 
.to draw any otlier conclusion, than tliat arsenic has l)eeii de* | 
tected. 
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I)ociimefitt relnlive in the Hhiory of the Mab'gnani Puerperal^ 
J^ever xsihich prevailed in the L-ijing-iu-lnstitulian in Vienna^ 
Jrom the beginning of' August to Ike middle of November 1819.; 

OpHESE documents are published in the Medical Annals of , 
-^ the Austrian States, first volume, new series, 1822, an5 
consist of, \st, A description of the disease and its progrest^ 
extracted from a Jteport to the, government of Lower Austria ' 
by Dr Raimann, Director of the General Hospital of Vienna, 
and Professor of Clinical Medicine; 2r/, History of the dis- 
ease from the beginning of August, to the middle of Novem- 
ber, by Dr Beer, Profesor of Midwifery; Sd, Report of the 
appearances observed in the dissection of those who died, by 
Prosector Biermaycr; 4//;, Report of a Committee appointed 
to investigate the subject, 

We have translated literally the two last documents; tha 
last, as containing a summary of the whole observations mad^ i 
and the preceding, as containing the most extensive and in- 
disputably authenticated account of the organic pathological 
effects of this dreadful malady. 

For understanding the relation of the various Hospitals and 
Institutions mentioned in these Reports, it is necessary to men- 
tion, that in the great General Hospital of Vienna, there is a 
separate Institution allotted for the teaching of midwifery, and 
that there arc other lying-in wards in the hospital, not con- 
nected with the school. For distinction's sake, we have desig- 
nated the former, to which the disease was almost confined, by 
the title of the Institution, or Lying-in Institution. — Editors. 

Heport of the Dissections of Women wlio died in Child-bed in ike 
General Hospital of Vienna, from July 26th to the end ^ ^ 
August 1819. By Prosector Dr Biermayeb. 

There were opened during this period 56 puerperal womm. i 
Of this number were from the Lying-in Institution - S8 
From the Clinical Ward of Professor Raimann - 3 

F2 
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From the division of the Lying-in Hospital of Dr Peliam - 1 
From the division of Dr Schimier * * 11 

From the division of Dr Festi • - • -i 

From the division of Dr Bellelzky - - . g* 

Of this total number, three cases came into the hospital after 
having been delivered in private. 

' They were mostly between twenty and thirty years of age ;' 
three were eighteen, one nineteen, six above thirty, and two 
forty. 

All were well formed ; most of them of a full habit of body j 
only three emaciated. * " ' 

In all were observed many livid blotches over the whole 
body, and rapid putrefaction soon after death ; in most of them 
immediately, so that in a few hours the bodies could scaroelj 
be opened. 

In all there was a bloody discharge from the mouth and 
nostrils. 

In all the belly was more or less greatly distended, except to 
two, who had been delivered a considerable time before death. 

The parts of generation were every where more or less swot* 
len, discoloured, reddish, and foul ; four were syphilitic. 

Marks of blood-letting appeared in 13; of leeches on the 
abdomen in 7 ; of blisters alone in 17 ; and of both cupping and 
blisters m I^. 

In the head, the organs were always turgid with blood; the 
Ventricles generally contained more than the usual quantity of 
serum ; in other respects there was nothing worthy oi notice in 
reference to this disease^ 

In the trachea there was generally found a sanguineous fluids 
find it3 internal surface was reddened. 

The lungs were always in the greatest state of expansion, 
turgid with blood, frequently adhering or united by eibsed 
lymph to the pleura, which was generally, but not in aU^ sligbl^* 
ly red. 

* In the cavity of the thorax and pericardium, there was inrs- 
riabl^ more than the usual quantity of bloody serum; the peri^ 
cardrapi in no case morbidly changed, nor the heart externally, 
but its substance, without exception^ more flaccid and tended 
than in the healthy state* Its internal surface, particularly the 
Valves, chiefly of the right side, of a deep red, often of a black 
colour ; the mass of blood generally fluid. 



- ^ 

• ' * This fact is incopsisteiit with the opinion advanced by Prof. Boer, that want» 
iMqrd labour and misery, wer« the causes, at least the predispositery cauBes, 9f this 
disease.<«-^itof9» 
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In the abdomen there were only two cases in wliicJi iherfl 
WHS no unnatural fluid, i. e. in those cases which had been de-t 
livered a considerable time before death. In all the rest ther^ 
was found from one to two quarts of turbid, very fetid fluid,- ' 
mixed with portions of coagulated lymph, and somet'imes pu- ' 
rulent matter; the latter appearance was observed in those cases ' 
where powerful antiphlogistic means had been employed, and ' 
which had survived longer after delivery. 

The peritoneum, omentum, and mesentery, exhibited, in five 
cases only, no appearance of redness; in the rest it was al- 
ways somewhat more or less red, particularly towards the pel-J 
vis; and they were often agglutinated with the adjacent parts, • 

With the exception of two cases, the stomach and intestines' 
were always much distended with air, and their external sur-' 
face more or less red. Lumbrki frequently appeared in great ' 
numbers, not only in the small, but also in the large intestines/ 
in the stomach, rectum ; and, in one case, in the nostrils. 

The liver and spleen were always similarly affected; they 
were much more pale, flabby, and tender than in their healthy^ 
state; easily broken down with the finger, similar to the de^ 
generation of the uterus, and filled with somewhat fluid blood ; 
These appearances were seen even in those two cases where tha" 
abdomen was not distended, nor contained fluid, and in which- , 
the intestines were healthy. The gall-bladder was always muck 
filled with dark bile. The pancreas always healthy. 

The kidneys, in most of the cases, were flabby and tender. The- 
ureters always somewhat enlarged, and red. The urinary blad* i 
der always contracted. 

' The internal parts of generation were every where covered 
with yellow coagulated lymph, except in the two cases, in which 
no fluid was found in the abdomen; and in those cases in 
which strong antiphlogistic means were used, there was fre^ 
quently a thick yellow purulent fluid often externally on lh# 
neck of the womb. The ovaria and Fallopian tubes weiW 
always more or less swollen, red and tender. 

The uterus, in all cases little contracted, was more or leSS 
red externally, even in those where the delivery had taken place 
Jong before, and the abdomen was not otherwise in an un- 
healthy-condition. The substance or body of the uterus wa« 
always flabby, tender, easily broken down by the finger; in 
two cases, full of small holes or cavities filled with stinking 
blood. In two cases, the uterus, on account of the tenderness 
of its substance, had burst, during delivery, aX, its neck; in iha, 
one case, the rupture was four inches in length ; and, in thrf. 
olbcr, one inch and a half. The cavity of the uterus was founcl ' 
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filled with fetid air several times, parUcularl v in the sjrphilitic wo- 
men. Its internal surface appeared generally covered with oflfen- 
siyecineritious ichor or mucus, only seldom w|tb oSensiye viadd 
blood. Beneath this, it was always red, discoloured, often as 
if slightly eroded or ulcerated, the internal membrane very 
much erodedj and destroyed. Thus, in a woman of eighteen 
years of age, who had been delivered three weeks^ in whom 
the abdomen was not distended, nor contained fluid, and 
there was nothing diseased in the abdominal cavity, -except th^ 
liver and spleen being flabby and tender, the u^rus wa3 entirely 
ulcerated on its internal surface, like the internal surface of one 
of the large intestines, when covered with ulcerations. She died 
on the twenty* ninth day. On the fundus of the uterus, there ge- 
nerally remauied particles of the placenta and membrana decidual 
in (he form of putrid shreds. The colour of the cervix of the 
qterus was constantly darker than the rest ; and it always was 
darkest, and penetrated into its substance^ at the mouth of thf^ 
womb, which was likewise much dilated, and ofi^n as iif de- 
stroved with loss of substance, often cracked, as if rent« The 
vagina was generally preternaturally r^. 

Such were the facts carefully abstracted from the whole fifty- 
six dissections. 

JSeport of the Committee appointed for a more Minute Investigate 

tion of this Disease. 

By a government order of the 27th August, a Committer 
consisting of Baron Von Matoschek, Vice* Director, Professor 
Hartmann, and the provisional Hospital Director, Raimann, 
was appointed to inquire and report without delay;— ^ 
• 1. Whether an epidemic disease and great mortality has oc« 
cqrred among the women delivered in the Lying-in Institution 
pf the Midwifery School in the Genjeral Hospital of Vienna ? 
und, if so, 

2. Whether the epidemip apd great mortality occurred only 
W^bng those delivered in the ^aid Midwifery School, or also 
in the other Midwifery departments of the public Hospital? 

3* To what caiises ana circumstances tne frequent disease 
9nd great mortality among those delivered might be ascjibed ? 

4. What is to be done to check both ? 

Conformably to thi^ order, the Committee met on the 28th 
August in the Midwifery School, and terminated their inqui- 
ries on the 3 1st of the sapie month. The Committee witnessed 
the dreadful spectacle of a disease which hurried ipevitubly to 
^e t<Hnb, in the prim^of lifC) those sei^ tyi^ it. On ^q 
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very Gi-st day ihey saw five corpses, and scarcely as many pa- 
ticnU. They had an opportunity of examining it in it^i coav 
mcncement, acme, and last st^ge. I 

The beginning and progress of the disease, reckoning only J 
from [he period when it assumes the appearance of a. tcbrile J 
Hflbction, (for according to the assertion of Professor Boer, lbs J 
accession of the fever is always preceded hy marked changes jj 
in the whole system, and particularly in the uterus), indicate J 
tieariy an iiiSanunatory state. The ^mptoms were such, that 1 
die InHammation of the uterus and peritoneum, combined with 1 
liigh fever, could not be mistaken. The lochia disappeared 
either immediately, or in a few hours; and the mammcc were j 
found empty of milk, loose, and flabby. But the most alarm- ■ 
iug circumstance was, that while the disease was yet, in all ap- 
pearances, a lecent acute inflammation, Dr Boer, on examiiia- J 
tion with the finger, ah-cady discovered, in the mouth of the j 
uterus, marks of gangrenous disorganization, which were rea- ] 
dered evident even to the bystanders, by the putrid Bmell of the ' 
finger. 

Those patients who were in the last stage presented all thp i 
symptonii of elfusion into the thorax and abdomen, .extreme ,\ 
fieijiliiy of the powers of life, and gradual dissolution. ThU A 
view of the disease was in every respect confirmed by appear- J 
ances found in the bodies of the deceased, seven of which were | 
examined in the presence of the committee. The very rapid i 
putrefaction of the body taking place in a. few hours after death i 
■ — the dissolved state of the blood — the strikingly soft and ten- d 
dcr state of the whole bowels, the heart, lungs, liver, spleen^ 1 
kidneys, and particularly of the uterus, — indicated a colliqua^ 1 
live putrescent condition of the whole system, induced by the i 
disease. There were found, moreouer, in the cavities of tha 
breast and abdomen, effusions of brownish serum, generally 1 
mixed with coagulated lymph. On the peritoneum and ovariii J 
were traces of inflammation, more or less evident, and the in^J 
ternal surfaceof the uterus was destroyed by gangrene, which wai^ J 
in every instance, most strongly marked at the os uteri; so that I 
k appeared as if it spread from this point as from a focus. 'E,x^ J 
iicily the same appearances were found, according to the una- J 
tiimous testimony of Professors Beer and Biermayer, in all the 1 
dead bodies, fifty-six of which were opened from the 26th Ju- 1 
ly, the day the disease broke out, till the 31st August, when the J 
committee terminated the investigation, as the extract froi^ 1 
the register of dissections shows. ' J 

The treatment of the disease, according to the report of FroiJj 
tciaor Boer and bis assistant, confirmed by Or Haimann, h^d'^ 
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hitherto been chiefly antiphlogistic They emjdloyed in^ 
CQses, imipediatdy on the commencement of the diseaaey repeat^' 
ed venesections, the application of leeches, emolli^it cataplasms^ 
emollient clysters; at a later period, blisters, with -the eorre-* 
sponding internal remedies ; in some cases calomel and otheir 
celebrated remedies ; and in some, where gastric affections at first 
predominated, emetics and other appropriate remedies were gi«- 
yen. On the commencement of debility, they had recourse to 
diffusible stimulants, but always with the same unfortmiate Fe* 
suit; the only difference being, that some were carried off 
by the violence of the disease very quickly, even in a few days, 
and one in six hours, others more slowly. The chief physiciuiSf 
Schiffner, Festi, Belietzky, and Director Raimann, were not less 
unfortunate in the treatment of those pregnant women whom 
ihey took out of the Institution into their respective diviMons of 
ih^ Hospital. Notwithstanding the meritorious and scientific 
exertions of these able practitioners, all of their patients died# 

There were. delivered in the Institution in July, 187; in Au- 
gust, 231; in all, 418. Forty- three of these died from the 
commencement of the epidemic, u e. July 26th, consequently a- 
bout one in five; while in the lying-in wards of the public nos^ 
pital, of about forty women who were delivered in them, only 
pne was seized and carried off by this epidemic ; from which it 
appears that this excessive mortality was confined to the Lyings 
in Institution. 

From all that the committee learned, the causes of this mor* 
tality could not be attributed to any want of attention, or of care- 
ful treatment and nurjdng, but chiefiy to the malignant nature 
pf the disease itself, highly inimical to life, which, at the period 
when, in consequence of marked symptoms, it became an ob* 
ject of observation and treatment by the physician, had already 
produced incurable disorganisation in one of the most imports 
ant or^aiis of the female system ; for, according to all the ob- 
servations of Dr Boer, the mouth of the uterus exhibits, even 
on the breaking out of the feyer, undeniable traces of putres* 
cencyt In this state of the matter, it is of the utmost import* 
ance to detect the causes of this dreadful malady, so that we 
paay use the most pawerful prophylactic means to counteract 
them, as all attempts at cu; e have hitherto completely failed* 
^at even on this point the committee are involved in great dif- 
fieuldes. In the Institution they found nothing obvious, at 
least to. the senses, that could be considered as the cause of so 
desolating a disease. According to the opinion of Dr Bo^r, 
the pregnant women brought the germ of the disease with 
^m into the ]|jistitHtion» and the process of delivery waa 
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mly the occasion oF its perfect development; for by fnr tlie 

greater number of these women, previous to their admis- 

sioa into the Institution, felt many symptoms of a diseased stato, 

generally burning heyt in the abdomen, and in the region of the 

pijbes, combined with great uneasiness, and frequent slight 

ihiverings, distressing pain in both shoulders; and the great- 

r number brought with them into the hospital, even erythe- 

natic spots on the hands and feet, chiefly upon the joints. 

Host of those, 40 in number, who fell a sacrifice to this disease, 

Lwere persons who had experienced, during their pregnancy, 

nany adverse circumstances, and came into the Institution 

«ily 6, 12, or 24 hours before their delivery; and in whom, 

^on the 1st, 2d, and at latest, on the 3d day, indications of 

the disease already appeared; some even died in from 12 to 

(^Sl hours after the first accession of fever, one in six hours after 

lelivery, one during tho labour pains, and in one the uterus 

yaa burst during a slight bearing down pain, by which the 

"oetus escaped into the abdomen. These three bodies show- 

1 on dissection, the previously diseased state of the uterus. 

Df those admitted several weeks before delivery, thirteen only 

seized with this fatal disease. It may easily be conceived, 

liat in pregnant women who are badly nourished, undergo hard 

labour, vexation and care, and livo not unfrcqnently in low^ 

^^mp, close dwellings, under the influence of excessive heat 

I and continued moisture, such ns occurred this summer, a gas- 

. trie and scorbutic diathesis may be developed; nor is it less 

conceivable, that if inflammation occur In such a diathesis, it 

must have the greatest tendency to gangrenous disorganization, 

particularly if scarlet fever an(l erysipelatous eruptions prevail, 

, ps this summer evinced. * But shall a disease, which in every 

^individual seized with it, terminates in gangrene of the organs 

l^hiefly affected, and in destruction of the whole organization, 

uvhich appears as a highly malignant, we may say pestilential, 

b^ver, not also at last generate contagious matter, since it is uni- 

Sjersally allowed that gangrenous and putrid fever very readily 

K'f reduces contagious matter? 

This question was brought under consideration by the com- 
ftjniltee; but Professor Boi?r declared, that up to this period he 
k^d never observed any trace of contagion. 

The Committee very readily admit, that the opinion of such 
|.li man as Professor Botir, who had so many opportunities of 

' Thai Hid moile of lifci hnd no coticpTn in ihe cvoliiiion of lliis discnsp, w« put 
I'Wyond a doubt by nur unfortunalc espcricnce in tiu's city, when it spored iicidicr 
I &gh nor low, rith nor poor, Ihoac dtlii'ered in hoi^pilalB, in the ril};, nor in lh« 
"liiiioaSiiidUieiths gay and disUpated, nur tbi most ivtired and domcji^. EDiioai. 
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observing this disease, and has so adinirat)Iy described i^ merit* 
the first atteiiUon in regard to its nature and origin. iSut 
jlhey still retain reasonable doi^bts of ^s non^coAtagioos natar^ 
4>n the following grounds. 

1. If this disease were wholly the consequence of an uidigeni, 
hard and ]aboriou3 mode of living, combined with tlie influence 
x>f the couhtitutio aHiuia, Why does if not more frequently oc» 
.cur out of the JLustitution, in married women of the f^ioorer das* 
fU^ of society .who are exposed to the influence of Uie same pre- 
judicial ^circumstances ? 

Jn the bills of mortality of the city of Vienna, there were in 
the course of this xaoath few cases of death among parturient 
MronH}ii. 

$. Why did llie disease prevail Avith such violence in the 
Institution, while, during the month of August, in the detach- 
/al wards of the public Sospital for lying-in women, received 
AS boarders, scarcely atrace of it was seen ? In the Institution, 
xluring the courae of last month, one in five parturient wo- 
;nen died, while in the other wards, of forty delivered, only one 
>vas sei^ced and caiTied off. It is true, that into the latter, 
jthcTiO were admitted only women who paid, and we may sup- 
pose therefore that thev lived in less distressed circnmstances^ 
and that in them the disposition to this disease was not so ea- 
;sily unfolded. But Uie Institution had also a certain number 
jof patients who pajid^ and in these the same proportion of dis- 
icase and deaths took place during August, as in those that did 
not pay ; of thirty paying patients six died, or one in five, b%r 
jbg thp ?ame proportion as in the gratuitous patients. 

9. A fact related by Dr Schiffner, who superintended th^ 
third medical division of the public hospital, could not fait 
to excite the attention of the committee^ This physician re* 
ceived eight puerperal patients from the city into his division, 
most of whom had left toe lying-in hospital only a few days be^ 
fore. Of th^e eight there died one, in whom there had beea 
formed, when in her lodgings, a deposition of milk in the right 
thigh ; (Plegmatia dolens ? Edit) two have already left the 
hospital cured ; and two were still in danger on the 31st Au- 
gust; jthe r^emainiDg three, ^though malignant symptoms ac- 
companied their disease, were convalescent; and yet this phy- 
jsician lost all the puerperal women who were brought directly 
put of the Jnstitutipn injto his division. 

4. Has not this disease, in respect of its nature, malignity, and 

jthe obvious changes which it produces in the organs afTected, a 

^trikipg analogy with other diseases evidently contagious, i. r^ 

hospital gangrene, typhus, and even the erotic pestilential dif^ 
pases? ' .......... ^ ... * ,- 
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Bnt if from all these circumstances euspicion at least must 
arise that the malignant puerperal fever in the liistiluiion, nlr 
thou/^h not produced in every case by contagion, was multipU- 
cti and as if domiciliated in it by contagion, it becomes indis- 
pensably necessary to do all that circumspection demands in 
so important a case by employing in the Inslilution rliose raeac 
eiires by which the spreading-of such a contagious disease may 
be powei fully checked. 

The committee liavj in the me.in time ordered, together 
with the measures known to every physician, that all newly ad- 
mitted patients, as well as those previously admitted, in whom 
the precursory symptoms of puerperal fever appear, be put in- 
to a particular iying-in ward appropriated fur them ; and that 
the greatest precaution be also observed in examination by 
the touch, in order that the disease may not be communicatvil 
to those in health from patients in whom are discovered niaiky 
of putrefaction at the mouth of the uterus. 

In cases brought on by misery of life and atmofpherical influ- 
ence, the Institution can do nothing effectual in the way of pror 
phylaxis, as the Institution has no cognizance of the pregnant 
women at the period when the disease becomes developed ia 
iheir system. 

It is more difficult to point out an cffectiial method of treat- 
ment when the disease is present, as its malignant and complicat'* 
ed nature is evinced on the one hand by inQammatory irriiatiotii 
and on the other by simultaneous putrid solution, excessive 
propensity to effusion in the pectoral and abdominal cavities; 
and its extremely rapid course in so many cases, opposes so 
great impediments to every attempt at cure. In each itfdividual 
case this must be left to the judgment of the experieQCe4 and 
ekilful practitioners who superintend this Institution, 

Baron Vo^- Matoschek, 
•Vienna, 6lh Septcmhcr, 1819. ^^ 

Cases by Joseph Swam, Surgeon, Lincoln. , ^^H 

ses of Calculi in the Bladder, and Diseases of the Kidiie^^^^ 

Mn C, lEt. 1^, had epjoycd very good health until the ho^^^H 
ginning of September 1820, when he became feverisfi, ^^g 
and hud s disordered state of the digestive organs. A short 
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time after this he passed several calculi of different sorts. He 
•began to suffer irritation in his bladder, and frequently psssed 
•red sand, and calculi of different sorts. The urine was for the 
most part clear. He continued to have more or less of this 
irritation, and his flesh gradually wasted. For several months 
be had not decided symptoms of stone in the bladder. About 
September 8th, 1821, there appeared inflammation near the 
anus, and this continued to increase for several days* He be* 
came insensible on the evening of the Hth, and appeared'as if 
-dying. I made an opening on the right side of the anus, and a 
quantity of very putrid matter was discharged. After this be 
recovered in some degree. He then began to get worse, and 
died on the Sd of October. 

About six weeks before he died, a large tumour about the 
size of a child's head was discovered on the left side, extending 
from the situation of the kidney forward into the abdomen. It 
never gave pain, even on pressure, nor did he ever complain of 
pain in his back. His bowels were always very open | but a 
year before he died, they became confined, and always required 
aperient medicines* 

With respect to the treatment of his complaints, I need say 
very little. He experienced much relief from soda, henbane^ 
the black drop, and clysters. 

Many years ago his hofse threw him on the pummel of the 
>saddle, and for some time he passed with his urine something 
resembling soft mortar. It was then thought he had a stone in 
his bladder ; but Mr Pott ascertained, by sounding, that it was 
not so, and the symptoms left him, and did not return. 

Examination. — On evening the abdomen, the spleen was 
found much enlarged. The left kidney was very large; and 
on being divided, was found to have a large cavity containing 
puirid matter. In the infundibula there was some red sand, 
exactly like that usually observed- in the urine. After the ma^ 
ter was removed, the kidney weighed two pounds and a half 
Hvoirdupois. The right kidney was sound, and weighed seven 
ounces. The bladder contained four calculi, and was sounds 
except a slight enlargement of the prostate gland. There was 
a stricture in the rectum. The matter discharged from the 
abscess resembled that contained in the kidney, but I could not 
exactly ascertain whether these parts communicated. 

Case II. — WilliawT Russ^l, aet. about 40, suffered very 
much from stone in the bladder, and wished to have the opera* 
tion performed. He appeared to be in perfect btsalth. A day 
was fixed for the operation ; but, early in the mcfi^iiig, he was 
seized with pain in his back, and rigors, and his ^alse was 130: 
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He continued to have fever, with a great disturbance of tlie I 
digestive organs, and became quite jaundiced. His body was I 
enJaciated ; but he appeared to die more from ihc constituliunal I 
irritation than the emaciation. ' I 

For about eight years he had frequent attacks of pain in thei I 
back, about the region of the kidneys, wliich were attended by> I 
I) f^reaC discharge of blood from the bladder. Riding always^ I 
brought them on ; and ho was invariably relieved by bleeding/ I 
from the arm. , I 

Examination. — On opening the abdomen, every part wa» I 
much loaded with fat. The liver was sound, and the gali-t I 
bladder distended with bile. The pancreas was enlarged, andi J 
bad a scirrhous hardness; it pressed on the termination of thcr I 
gall-duct, and caused an interruption to the free course of tlie- I 
bile. Both kidneys were enlarged and soft, and contained se- I 
veral bags, which had the appearance of hydatids. Some pu- J 
rulent matter was observed in the division of th^ kidneys. Ther I 
disease was in the greatest degree in the left; and its ureter,, I 
near the termination in the bladder, contained a small calculus^ I 

13^ bladder was sound, but contained three calculi. 1 

K Case of Rupture of the Jejunum. .1 

prJoHN CoPALDisii, Kt. about 70, was kicked by a horse jusb I 
above the navel, on the 24th of April 1S21, at one /;. m. He I 
was very faint for some time, and in extreme pain. He was 1 
bled, and had his body fomented ; be took an opiate, and hod 1 
a clyster. He was in great pain always at the spot where he I 
was injured. There was a little discoloration, as from a slight I 
bruise, but there was not the least wound. The abdomen be- 1 
came tense about two hours after the accident, and so tender I 
as not to bear being touched. He died at ten a. m, on the I 
25lh. He was able to retain some gruel and other mild things' I 
on his stomach, and he never vomited after the accident. Th* I 
clyster purged him well, and passed plenty of urine. - I 

Examination. — There was a small opening in the lower part I 
of the jejunum, and the lips of the wound were everted ; tliei' 1 
whole of the small intestines near the injured part were in— I 
flamed, so that coagulable lymph was effused, by which severab I 
folds were glued together. The villous coat was not inflamed. -I 
The whole peritoneum was becoming inflamed; but the omen» I 
tum was in a high state of inflammation, and adhered to the in^ I 
testines. There was a large quantity of bloody serum in the 1 
abdomen, but very little feculent matter had escaped. On twQ^ J 
portions of the intestine there was a black patch of the size ot'ii, I 
chilling, which was only an ccchymosis. *M 
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Case ^Chorea. 

MftiStER ToTXBEE, Bst. 9 jean, had fof the last thr^ monthf 
been losing his flesh and spirits, and his arms had become verV 
weak. About the end of September 1822, he was seized witn 
chorea, which affected almost every mascie of the body. He 
took snbmuriate of marcary and purging nf^dicine^ as hi^' 
bowels were very mach constipated, and bis stoods black. H^ 
complained moch of the back of his head. Hi» a|>petit6 w^ 
various. The feces resumed a proper appeai^ce, bift he sItU 
contained costive^ and the chorea contimied nnabated. On 
the 1 7th of October a blister was applied to the lower part of 
the back, which immediately diminished the motions Very 
much ; and after the application of a second blister about the 
24th, they entirely ceased. He remained very weak, and his 
leit arm and leg were nearly paralytic, and he had very great 
pain on attempting to move them. There was not the least 
swelling in either limb, and the pain seemed very nttich like* 
that of tic douloureux ; and pressure on their nerte^ pfoduteed 
great pain. He took ten gfaind of Carbonate of iron,- and ten 
grains of powdered bark, three times a day for a fortnight* 
Under the use of these medicines the pains and paralytic affec- 
tion gradually left him, and he has regained his perfect health. 

• 

XIIL 

Case of Inierhal Hernia occasioned hy an untistial CdusA 
By T. M. Greenhow, Surgeon. 

Tf^LLEilf Jordan, set SI, was delivered April Hth, of her se* 
•'^ ventli child. On the 24th I was requested to visit her,^ 
when I found her complaining of severe colicky pain with sicE^ 
ness, and sTight soreness of the abdomen f which sVmptoms 
were entirely removed by active purgatives. Repeatea do^es of 
lAedicine wer6 afterwards required to keep up the action of the 
bowels, btft her I'ecovery went on favourably In other respects. 
On the 3d of Mi^ sh6 had a return of the colic which yielded 
to the former treatment. May 10th, at dp. wi., I was again re*- 
quested to visit her ; she had been rather unwell on the preced- 
ing day, but at 10 o'clock on that mornirfg had had a distinct 
shivering fit, with excessive pain and fendemess of the abdo- 
men, headach and unremitting vomiting. Bleeding, purgatives, 
glisters and warm baths were had recourse to in vain. The 
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YOmiling continued until wiiliin a few limirs of her death; and 
no evacuation From the bowels look place. Slie died at 2 p. m, 
on the Uib, only £8 hours after the occiirrcrtce of the lasl! 
acute train of symptoms. 

Appearances OH dhsection 18 hours after death. There waj 
considerable tumefaction of the abdomen, and putrefaction hart 
already commenced. The small intestines were intensely rn- 
Samed, and in one part approached to a state of gangrene J 
their convolutions adliered firmly together. The omentum wa« 
much thickened and inflamed, and adhered very frrnily to the 
fundus uteri,- — indeed so firmly as to be quite inseparable wiTh-* 
out the use of (he knife; it also adhered to the peritoneal cover* 
ing of t!ie brim of the pelvis, and embraced the colon and ilium 
so closely, as to insulate the caecum, which was enormously diM 
tended, and formed a large strangulated internal hernia. The 
uterus had regained its natural dimensions! about two pints of 
bloody serum were contained in the cavity of the abdomen. 

On inquiriiie into ihe history of this woman, I foimd that af- 
ter the biith of each of her four last children, she had had at- 
tacks of peritoneal infiammation, as well as repeated threateu- 
inj^j, at least, of it during her last pregnancy. For some year« 
she had felt a painful dragging sensation in the right iliac re- 
gion, which induced her, in walking, to lean a tittle to that side, 
and was attended with a sensation of numbness in the right leg. 
During the same period she h.id occasional colics, and her 
bowels required the frequent assistance of purgatives. These 
circumstances render it probable that the adhesions between the 
omenttnn and fundus uteri, which constituted so remarkable 
feature in this case, had existed (in part at least) for a consider- 
able length of time. 

The mechanism of the hernia is not difficult to explain, at- 
Iliough at first I felt considerably at a loss entirely to compre* 
hend it. The omentum must have formed its adhesions to (hfl . 
fundus uteri, when the womb was distended by its contents ' 
during pregnancy, and its upper part was naturally brought 
mio contact with the omentum. After delivery, the uterus, in 
Contracting to its original dimensi-ons, had dragged the omen- 
tum with it into the cavity of the pelvis. The omentum, thus 
displaced, formed a sort of bridge over the colon and ilium, and ' 
separated the ciECum from the rest of the intestinal canal. Al 
every successive, attack of inllammation its adhesions had in-- 
rreased, and it had become more dense in its texture, until the 
slrangid.ition of the cascum was completed by it. 

The immediate exciting causes of the last attack, appeared to. 
have been partly cukl and partly indigestible food. On the Siti 
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she had sat in her room while the floor remained wet after having^ 
been scoured, and had thrown aside a flannel bandage which- had 
been constantly worn round the abdomen since her delivery; 
and on the same day she had eaten heartily of roasted sheep's 
heart at dinner* It is needless to offer any comment on toe 
combined influence of these circumstances* 

At each of my visits to this patient, her symptoms so nearly 
resembled those of strangulated hernia, that I was induced to 
make particular inquiries respecting the existence of any such 
tumour* And on dissection I was prepared to meet with some 
decided obstruction, probably, as I suggested to my pupils, a 
stricture or intussusception. Although I could not anticipate 
so unusual a state of disease, it was still very satisfactory to me 
to have the principle on which my views of its nature were 
founded so completely confirmed. 

Newcastle tqnm Tyne, May 12, 1824. 
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PART 11. 

CRITICAL ANALYSIS. 



Beporljrom the Select Committee on the State of the Penitentiaty 
at Milbank. Ordered, by the House of Commons, to be Print" ' 
ed, 8th July 1823. 

'T^iiE investigation which has recently been instituted into the 
-*■ condition of the prisoners confined in the General Peni- 
tentiary at Milbank, has afforded several curious points for the 
consideration of the Physician and the Student of Medical 
PoUce. It has demonstrated to the world the discordance of* 
medical testimony ; it has shown how opposite are the opinions 
on the causes and best mode of combating diseases ] it has ex' 
hibtted the glorious uncertainty of medicine in as conspicuous 
a light as ever that of law was shown ; it has revealed the na- 
ture of those heterogeneous materials of which managers of 
such institutions consist; imd it has finally proved, most clear- 
ly, the gross credulity of those who form opinions and adopt 
measures on the testimony of others. It is not our wish, on 
the present occasiouj either to eulogise one party at the ex- 
pense of the other, or even to preserve an ambiguous neutrali-- 
ty, by declaring the errors of both. But we think there is 
scarcely an institution in the kingdom which appears to have 
been bo well provided with managers of the most enlightened 
minds and the most zealous benevolence, and yet the recent his- 
tory of which exhibits such deplorable proofs of its true interest* 
being utterly misunderstood, as are contained in the Minutes of 
Evidence before us. What are the causes of these errors, it 
may be difficult, or even impossible, to discover \ tlieir exist- 
ence is undeniable, and indeed is admitted in the admirable 
find perspicuous Report by which the Minutes are preceded. 
Without entering, however, into any speculation on this sub- 
ject, which is doubtless in this place premature, we shall pro- 
ceed, without delay, to take a view of the principal facts which 
^e inquiry has brought to light, or wliich have been otlierwis* 
TOL. XXll. NO, 80. G 
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proved, accompanied with such observadons as they may na^ 
turally suggest. 

For the sake of those who are unacquainted with the loca- 
lity, uses, and nature of the Institution of which we are now to 
speak, we shall merely say, that the original object of the 6e-. 
neral Penitentiary was the reception of those offenders, — ^who, 
though not hardened by the habitual violation of the laws, had 
yet committed crimes for which transportation has been usual- 
ly inflicted, — and who, by confinement in such a place, mighty 
if incapable of being reclaimed to virtue, at leal^t not be so wholly 
corrupted and debased by vicious associates, as too often is the 
necessary result of the other mode of punishment. With this 
view, in pursuance of the recommendation of a C<Hnmittee of the 
House of Commons in 1811, subsequently repeated in 1812, 

Sound was selected at Milbank, in the pari^ of St John's, 
e Evangelist, Westminster, close on the Thames ; the foun^ 
dation was laid ; and in June 1816, the quadrangle, which was 
then completed, was opened for the reception of female con- 
victs. In the course of 1817, as other parts of the building 
were completed, 103 nude convicts were admitted. In 1818 
and 1819, the admissions were less numerous ; but during the 
three subsequent years of 1820, 1821, and 1822, they amounted 
to 440 men and 254 women. When visited by the Committee 
of Inquiry in May 1823, it contained 566 male, and 303 fe- 
male convicts ; or, in all, 869 of both sexes. Its internal ar*- 
rangement was conducted upon the most approved plans. The 
part of the Institution assigned to the convicts consists of six 
pentagonal buildings, four of which contain male convicts, and 
two female. Each of the four male pentagons, Nos. 1, 2, 5, 6^ 
has a task-master and an assistant, and is divided into five 
wards, with a turnkey and machine-keeper or miller to each. 
The two female pentagons, Nos. 3 and 4, have a task-mistress 
and an assistant, and are divided into six wards, one of which 
is a laimdry for cleansing the clothes of all the prisoners, both 
male and female. In the centre of these six pentagonal build- 
sings, a hexagon contains the apartments allotted to the gover- 
nor, task-masters, and other officers of the Ini^titution. The 
Institution contains also .three kitchens and three infirmaries, 
two of which are attached to the male, and one to the fe- 
male pentagons.. Thus arranged, the Institution appears, on 
the whole, to have been very healthy. During the three 
years subsequent to its first opening, 1817,. 1818,. and 1819, 
three men died, and seven women. In 1820, when the Peni^ 
tehtiary contained 427 persons, five deaths occurred among 
the men, and seven among the women. In 1821, seventeeA 
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persons (lied out of a population of 636; and in 1822, only 
twenty-two deaths took place among 745 persons, winch is 
only about one i!i thirty-four ; so that the prison may be re- 
garded as tolerably healthy. ^ 

In the minutes of evidence before us, each witness is exa- 
mined successively on all the points relating to the healtli of , 
the prisoners, internal economy of the Penitentiary, causes of 
disease in general, and treatment, and, in short, on most of 
those subjects which are connected either directly or collaterally 
with the management of bodies of men, especially when in a 
state of confinement. Wc shall make no apology for depart- 
ing at once from the arrangement suggested by this mode of 
examination, and select those points which we conceive most 
deserving of attention, in the order most suitable to' brevity 
and perspicuity. With this view, almost every thing which it * 
is proper to know of the present investigation, may be referred 
to one or other of the following general heads ; — Is/, the na- 
ture, causes and treatment of the disease or diseases which ap- 
peared among the penitents during the winter of 1822—1823 ; 
2rf, the nature and justice of the charges exhibited against Dr 
Hutchison, the medical superintendent of the Institution ; and 
Srf, the conduct of the managing committee in general, and par- 
ticularly their treatment of Dr Hutchison. Though the evi- 
dence embraces several other subjects beside, we presume 
these to be the principal which can properly claim our atten- 
tion on the present occasion ; and we sliall, in our account of 
the testimonies of the various witnesses, endeavour to restrict 
our observations as closely as possible to their consideration. 

I. In the investigation ofthefirstpart of our subject, — the na- 
ture of the prevnibrtg disease, — we are prepared to expect some 
astonishment at the expression of our doubts, that the disease 
was uniformly the same throughout the prison, and that genuine 
sea-scurvy affected its inmates to the frightful extent to which 
it was represented to prevail. It may be regarded as the very- 
affectation of scepticism, when so many physicians and sur- 
geons of the navy have pronounced on the disease, to re- 
auest the evidence on which their opinion is founded ; and we 
oubt not that we shall incur the charge of arbitrary and wan- 
ton infidelity in hesitating, for a single moment, to admit the 
assertions of the medical witnesses in their fullest extent. Not 
thus, however, are we wont to form our opinions, nor thus , 
slightly can we admit an inference which involves considera- 
tions of much importance. It may not perhaps be entirely su- 
perfluous to bestow' some attention on the grounds on which j 
the disease in the Penitentiary has been declared to be sca- 
G2 
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scurvy; — not quite idle td inquire into the nature of ihaX mar 
}ady, which h^s been said to arise in a situation where it was 
certainly not expected, and to be cured by a remedy which pUk 
former experience had foimd to be not only useless, but jmijur 
jrious* If such inquiry shall prove the disease of the Peniten- 
tiary to be what it is alleged, our subseouent inferences wiB 
be formed with greater security, and we snail both inoi:e wi}l- 
iBgly and more rationally assent to those modificatic^is of otir 
memcal tenets which these inferences inculcate ;— jf> op t)ie o- 
ther hand, it appear to be something different from what it haa 
been stated and believed to be, not only will our inquiry nojt 
be unprofitable, but we shall undoubtedly be enabled to ex- 
plain several circumstances which it is difficult to compt^ehend 
lipon any other principle. 

The first witnesses examined are Drs Peter Mark Rc^t 
snd Peter Mere Latham, who had been requested, m cpnse- 
.quence of the sickliness of the penitents, to visit the Pepiten- 
.tiary on the 1st of March, and report on the condition of th^ 
patients, llie following extract from their Report of the 5th 
April will put our readers in possession of the state of he^th 
or sickness throughout the prison at the time to which we al* 
lude» 

'^ Between the I4th of February and the 1st of March, no less 
than forty-eight prisoners came into the infirmaries, aieeted .chiefty 
with diarrhoea apd dysentery. The diarrhoea and dysentery were i( 
m peculiar kind, and were suspected to have a connexion with the 
•corbutic disease. At this time, also, all these various afieciions 
were found spreading extensively^ but in di&rent degrees of seve- 
rity, throughout the prison* 

*' On tibe 28th of February our assistance was called for; and 
. liaving learned the facts already detailed, we began our exiM^inatioB 
of the prison and the infirmaries on the 1st of March. We found 
the prevailing disease to be the same with that which is known by 
the name of sea scurw/, and which is characterized by livid spots, or 
blotches of the skin, especially on the lower extremities. Conjoin- 
• ed with the scurvy, in almost every case, there was diarrhoea or 
jtvsentery. There were, indeed, a few instances of scurvy without 
disorder of the bowels ; and moreover, numerous instances occurred 
of diarrho^ and dysentery, where no marks of scurvy had appeared* 
, But still, whether the scurvy subsisted alone, or the diairbirBa or 
dysentery subsisted alone, or whether they wete conjoined in the 
aiiqae individuals, there was found in all those who suffered firop 
either, or from both, the same constitutional derangement, denoted 
by a sallow countenance, an impaired digestion, diminbhed muscular 
strength, a feeble circulation, various degrees of nervous afecdon, 
as tremors, cramps, or spasms, and various degrees of mental de- 
apoudency« 
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" These facts seem to lead directly to the belief, that the dlarrhces 
and dysentery and scurvy had their origin in the same morbid slats 
of the coDBCitutioa. In this belief we were more and more confirm- 
ed by further observation ; and we soon had the means of deter* 
raining with certainty, that they, in reality, constituted one and the> 
same disease. We examined, by dissection, the bodies of tw«, 
prisoners who died dysenteric, and found, in various parts of the in' 
testines, the morbid appearances called, in medical language, ecchy* 
mosei ; that is, spots of the same kind as those which on the skin con- 
stitute scurvy. We foi^nd, in fact, an absolute scurvy of the boweli, 
of which the diarrhoea or dysentery was only a symptom and conso< 
quence. " p. 388. 

With this statement the examination of the witnesses in ge- 
neral accords. Dr Rogct states that he was called to the Pe- 
nttentiary on the 1st March, by a request from the committee; 
that on the same day, Dr Latham and he visited the infirma-' 
ries, and found a large proportion of patients — 14 males aad^ I 
66 females — affected with diarrhceas and dysenteries, and also' J 
with scurvy. On the 3d March, they proceeded to examine' \ 
the prison generally, found it to contain between 850 and SSCf I 
persons, about one-third of whom had marks of scurvy on thei)?' 1 
legs, which, from the statements of the patients themselves, h 
been there since November 1822; and they learned from the n 
tron, from Mr Pratt the surgeon, and from other officers of the 1 
Institution, that the hesdth of the prisoners, especially the fe-' J 
males, was broken so early as autumn 1822 ; but that it waar | 
the end of February 1823 before the patients began to crowd' i 
into tlie hospital numerously. At present (the day before exi^ 
mination. May 15), there are 94. men and 131 women labourine ,j 
under sjTiiptoms of diarrhoea, of whom 48 men and 87 women 
are improving, while 69 of both sexes, who were ill, are now i 
restored, but are retained in hospital for fear of relapse. Dr i 
Roget, further examined, states, th.-rt scurvy makes its appear* j 
ance on the legs ; and he sees no reason to alter the opinion for^ 1 
merly given of the nature of the disease, unless that it wa* J 
more severe than they had at first thought itj that it is now "i 
milder, and is chiefly in the form of diarrhcea. 

Dr Peter Mere Latham states, in explanation, that the num^ J 
ber 448 reported in the Appendix, refers to the disease under ' 
all its symptoms, or includes botii cases of scurvy and of d^ ,i 
arrhcea ; but that 225 is the whole number of those now aifect- . 
ed with diarrhcea;— which is, at this time, (May 16th, 1823), 
the only disease in the Penitentiary, scurvy having disap- 
peared. In the extract given above, the appearances dS»- * 
closed by the dissection of the two dysenteric patients are men- 
tioued w ecch^moses or scorbutic spots jn the intestinal* 
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When Dr Roget is interrogated whether the medical superin- 
tendent communicated such facts as went to establish the same 
conclusion, — he answers, that he did not,becaus43 there had been' 
Ho dissections previous to the attendance of Drs Latham and 
Roget; and that they ascertained by these dissectionsf facts 
\^hich had been only presumed as to the connexion of the cu- 
taneous spots and the condition of the intestines. When Dr 
Latham is afterwards examined on the probability of the ^- 
ease breaking down, or disappearing, he states, that the re- 
lapsed cases are less severe than formerly,— that they were not 
the subject of apprehension, — and that, at the end of laat week, 
when he went round the infirmaries for the purpose of iEiscer- 
tuining thq number of new cases, found that they amounted tq 
no more than eight ; has seen single and occasional cases only 
of scurvy as they occur in the London hospitals ; believes there 
is no dictinction between sea and land-scurvy, and regards the 
former as an amphibious disease. On a subsequent e^mina- 
tion at the Penitentiary on the 2d June, the same witnesses 
state, that the appearances of scurvy have very generally sub- 
sided ; that the cases of diarrhoea, though more numerous, are 
milder in their character ; and that the severity of the sickness 
is considerably diminished. On the 12th of the same month, 
their returns show that 232 persons of both sexes were still la* 
bouring under diarrhoea, 124 of whom were improving, and 
tliat 52 persons were affected with other diseases not mention- 
ed, while 170 are stated to be well, but retained under medi- 
cal treatment to prevent recurrence of the symptoms. 

Sir Gilbert Blane ivas four years physician to the fleet in 
the West Indies, from 1779 to 1783, when from thirty to forty 
sail of the line were under his medical superintendance ; — states, 
in the most decided terms, that what is called land-scurvy has 
not the least rememblance to sea-survy ; — ^what is called scurvy 
in common language is a cutaneous disease, and derives its; name 
from scurf; — sea-scurvy, {scorbutus)^ on the contrary, is named 
ffom ^ Saxon word, {scharboecJc\ meaning a sore mouth. Land- 
scurvy does not affeqt the intestines, and i^dmits, that if the 
disease in question betrays this tendency, it is to be regarded 
as a proof that it partakes of the nature of sea-scurvy. Knows 
the disease of the Penitentiary by hearsay only, but from the 
description doubts not that it is se^-scurvy ; admits, that, in per- 
sons in the last stage of sea-scurvy, pressure on the lower limbs 
leaves a complete wound of the part, a3 if it had been putty ; 
never heard that this was the case in the Penitentiary ; but if 
the disease were sea-scurvy, it shows itself first by a sore moi4th| 
§nd then by spots in the legs, 
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At a subsequent examination on the 27th May, afler visiting 
the PenitentiaiTi Sir G. Blane states, that lie found the sea- 
scurvy in a slight form, but well marked and without ambiguity, 
prevailing to a great extent or among a great proportion ot per- 
sons. Is uncertain whether he visited all the pentagons, but in- 
spected about tJiirty male and female prisoners in the general 
cellsof the house, and who were ranked among the healthy class, 
— at least, is not aware that any of them were under medical treat- 
ment. Their general health was good; their only complaint 
was a distant characteristic of sea-scurvy, consisting in a pecu- 
liarly rough appearance of the skin with small brown spotslike 
flea-bites, and some degree of swelling and hardness of the 
muscles, hardness and inB^mmalion ot the ankles, and about 
one-half of them had sore gum?. We shall afterwards find 
that this last symptom is ascribed by Dr Latham to the use of 
mercury, "and is not part of the disease, (p. 103.) These symp- 
toms. Sir G. continues to state, are not accompanied with suf- 
fering deserving the name of pain, but with much lassitude, 
great anguish and uneasiness from depression of spirits, and 
faometimess shortness of breath. Has seen scurvy of exactly 
the same nature ashore^ in the garrison at Gibraltar during a 
long protracted siege, in 1780; during (brty years practice in 
London never saw more than six cases of sea-scurvy, one of 
which was from bad food at sea, the other five from predispo- 
sition of the individual constitulions. Regards the disease of 
the Penitentiary as on the decline; derives these conclusions 
from examination of thirty persons who were specified as those 
longest in confinement and most affected, and found about two-* 
thirds of them in the state described ; knows that these persons 
weie not under medical treatment; that they had been at the 
worst six weeks before, and were now convalescent. 

At a further examination on the 18th June, Sir G. stated 
that he had visited the Penitentiary on the 17th, when he 
found a considerable diminution of the scorbutic symptoms, and 
presented the following statement of persons still affected with 
disease, or under treatment. 

Number of Persons not under Medical Treatment, examined by 
Gilbert Blane, at the National Penitentiary, the 17th of June 
823. 

Men - - 91 

Women - 58 

Total - U9 
Oflhese, three were affected with symptoms of scurvy, namely, di«- , 
iloration and roughneiis of the skin of the legs ; induration of 
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Am fleshy p«rt« s goms red, Bwolleo, or uleeraCed ( aH appiUreAtly 
coDvaleteenti but some of them complaining still ot pains in tbw 
Mtremities ; preternatural languor and debility-*.. 

Men - - 19 

Women • 10 

Total • 29 nearly one-fifth of the wfairfe* 
Sxdushre of these, there were some who had th^ir guma gffecl^d^ 
without their legs being affected, as follows ; 

Men » ' 11 

Women - IS 

Total • 24 
Of these, some were ascertained to have undergone a mercurfal 
treatment, in a recent bowel complaint ; in others it was a ^rmptoni 
of scurvy. 

^* As I have found that some of my former evidence had been 
tiifsunderstood, I have also put in writing what remarks occur to 
me, which I will read. I was informed that there were 460 persons 
in the infirmaries, or under medical treatment, of whom 400 were 
affected with bowel complaints. 

** I have no doubt of this bowel complaint being one of the fomur 
ef scurvy ; for, 1<^, It obviously owed its existence to the same 
eaiises as the others, the chief of which was scanty diet ; 2dfyf It 
has been in many cases attended with discharges of blood, to which 
fecorbutic affections are extremely prone, from the great tenderness 
and weakness of the extreme vessels ; S(//y, The state of the intes* 
tines, on examination by dissection, are found in a state analogous 
to the external parts affected by the same disease, namely, the efiii^ 
sion of blood under the surface, and a great propensity to bleeding* 

" It must be acknowledged, that this early appearance of diarrhoea, 
dysentery, and inward hemorrhage in this disease, is much more 
fref[jqent in ^at which appears at land than that which occurs a( 
4ea. That which is met with at sea seldom appears till the last 
stage of it. Those authors who describe the former, make mudi 
in(^e mention of flux and hemorrhage from the bowels, also of 
bleedings from the nose, than those who treat of it as it appears at 
«ea ; it is natural enough to suppose that there should be some dif- 
ference in thoSte cases which arise from scanty Jresh diet, from tbos^ 
which arise from scanty salt diet. '* pp. 193, 194* 

Tb@ witness, whose evidence our arrangement requires us 
next to notice, is Alexander Copland Hutchison, M. D.^ 
principal medical superintendent to the Penitentiary for sevem 
^ears.. J)v H« states that he first became acquainted with the 
presence of scurvy among the penitents about the 1 1th, 12tb^ 
or 19th January 1823, and does not remember that any com- 
plaint wf» wade in JJovpipber l ??2, The symptoms fifsj 3bpWr 
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ed themselves in the person of David Jones, who, accordln 
to the notes of Dr H., taken in January and February, wi 
admitted into the infirmary on the iid of January with s pain" 
of the side, for which he was ordered the h!ue pill. Some dayi 
after he complained of pain or stiffness of the left \e^, which ' 
Mr Pratt the surj^eon said was nothing. At the next visit* 1 
when he still complained, Dr H, examined the lefj, recognised'] 
the disease to be scurvy, and ordered the man to have perma-'l 
nent full diet and the medicine to be continued. About thif 4 
lime, which was now the end of January, Dr Hutchison wa» * 
requested to see an ecchymosed blotch on the thiffh of Mary 'i 
Ann Davison, a girl of 18, who had for months been la- 
bouring under symptoms of consumption ; and for whom nutri-- 
tious diet, with lemonade and oranges, was now ordered. After' 1 
this, followed other three cases in the persons of William Payn^ '] 
Charles Evans, ond Elizabeth Malony ; and these were aU thfi' 4 
cases of distinct scurvy, which, to the knowledge of De'H 
Hutchison, existed in the Penitentiary up to the 8th of March, ^ 
when he addressed his first letter on the subject of scurvy a 
mong the penitents to the committee. * All ot these five cases 
recovered except the girl, Mary Ann Davison, who could not 
be expected to live, and who died on the 17th February. 

" When I officially announced the existence of scurvy," says Dr, ] 
Hutchison, " I was unwilling to name tlie disease to the surgeon, 
fearing that the alarm would be sonn spread over tlie prison, ani 
perhaps the neiglibourliood. It must be evident that my reserve .■ 
Arose from respect to the committee, as I was not responsible 
the diet ; and had I made it public then, I might perhaps have saved j 
myself from the imputation of inattention, now attempted to be cast J 
upon me, from my not having regularly announced the disease. ~ 
the 2d February, I ordered lemon juice for those cases, in addition to ] 
the improved diet on which I placed ihem ; but it was not unl 
4th of that month that it could be procured from Apothecaries Hall, I 
I then orJered fresh lemons ; and on Mr Pratt asking me if he Ehoul4 J 
send for a dozen, my reply was, "send for a couple of baskets.'* 
This disease is well known to such as have experience in it, to ap- 
pear among a ship's company, for instance, affecting only one, two, ' 
or half a dozen cases, while the others will remain perfectly free 
from attack ; and hence, I had hoped such might have been the case 
in the Penitentiary, as it was an entirely new disease in thai institu.^ 
tion ; and I deny lliat the disease could be traced farther back in ai^ 
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one individuate than the period I have fixed i it too* immedMidy afier 
the severe cold weather it began to shorn itself. lo Cold Bath Fieldg 
prison, and in Norwich Cattle, only five cases occurred in each." 
Minutes of Evidence, p. SQ* 

Dr Hutchison further states thatt for the reason now as- 
signed of the manner in which the disease appears, and pro- 
ceeds among a body of men, he did not examine the legs of the 
other prisoners in the Penitentiary,— -does not suppose that Mr 
Pratt the surgeon is well acquainted with cases of scurvyi and 
did not state to him that scurvy was in the establishment till 
afier he had written his letter of the 8th to the committee, nor 
did he mention it to Mr Anthony White, the consulting sur- 
geon, till he saw it personally, because he was not in the habit 
of visiting regularly the prison or infirmaries. In letters of the 
14th and $4th February, Dr Hutchison informed the Com-i^ 
mittee of Management, (hat ^^ slight cases of scurvy were among 
the prisoners," and that " one well marked case, and two others 
of less distinct character, had appeared within the last four days;'* 
and in a letter of the 2Sth, he nad said that ^^ he had visitea the 
Penitentiary daily, and found four more cases of scurvy, two of 
which were attended by flux." When interrogated whether on 
the 28th February, he had examined the legs and the persons of 
the prisoners in the Penitentiary, he states that he had not, — 
but that it was his intention, according to his habit of month- 
ly inspection, to have done so the following day, when he found 
by resolution of the 28th, that Drs Roget and J^atham were 
called in to have the whole charge of the sick. Admits that in 
the examination on the 3d March, they found nearly onerhalf 
affected ; that these persons were in the prison, not in the in- 
firmary, and consequently not under his immediate care; states 
that those in the prison are under the immediate care of the 
surgeon (Mr Pratt) between the monthly inspections of the 
medical superintendent ; but that he (the medical superinten- 
dent) was always at his duty, and ready to visit any part of the 
prison to which the committee might call his attention. At k 
further examination on the 27th May, Dr. Hutchison posi- 
tively states that the dysenteric affection mentioned by Dr 
Roget in his evidence, as a symptom of scurvy, actually appear- 
ed among the convicts after he had announced the disease to the 
pommittee in his letter of the 8th February; presumes that the 
number of 448 cases, stated by one of the physicians in their 
Report, referred to every individual who showed the smallest 
spot upon the leg ; for these persons were not in the infirmary, or 
under medical treatment, but in the prison ; believes that the 
infirmary did not contain at this time even more than 110 or 
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' 120 caBea of any species of disease under treatment, and the 
other 828 were in the general prison. Has seen a good deal of 
scurvy in North and South America, in Newfoundland, in the 
Baltic, in the West Indies, and on the coasts of England and 
Ireland ; has not seen it at land unless in the Penitentiary and in 
Naval Hospitals, where it appeared in persons confined to bed, 
without appetite, and very much emaciated. Dr H. farther 
states, that he concealed the existence of disease in the prison 
from the neighbourhood, because he knew it was not the wish 
of the committee that any noise should be made concerning the 
aitnation oT the convicts at any time, as the people of Lower 
Westminster were ever ready to find fault with the Institution, 
and had he made it known at once to the surgeon, it would 
have been speedily spread round the neighbourhood. He has 
DO reason to believe that the marks appeared on the legs of the 
prisoners till about the period when he noticed the first case; 
thinks that a prisoner would have instantly mentioned it either 
to Mr Pratt or the superintendent himself, if he had noticed 
any such spots on his legs, and although the appearance of these 
spots might not have led a person unacquainted with the disease 
to suspect its existence, yet they might have reported them, noL 
knowing what they were; lastly, that £)rs Roget and Latham 
saw the disease a full month after he had announced its exists- 
ence, and when it had been during that time gaining ground 
kmong the prisoners. 

At a subsequent examination on the 12ih Jane, Dr H. was 
interrogated on the number of deaths, the appearances disclosed 
by dissection and some similar subjects. After the appointment 
of Drs Roget and Latham to the management of the patients 
in the Penitentiary, it appears that many circumstances ren- 
dered Dr H.'s duties at the Institution unpleasant, in conse- 
quence of which he addressed a letter to the committee, which 
led to proceedings terminating in his dismissal, — and he accord- 

. ingly ceased to visit the Penitentiary about the 19th April, 
lie acknowledges that he cannot recollect the deaths between 
January 1st and April iDth, when his attendance expired, but 
states that there were two only in January; — which appear to 
have been the cases of John Watson on the 7lh, and Robert 
Ovendale on the 24th, the iirst with symptoms of inHammation 
of the kidneys, the second with those of pulmonary consumpr 
tion. He thinks that not more than 3 or t bodies were exa- 
mined, which was done by himself in the dead-room, with the 
assistance of Mr White and Mr Pratt, and in the presence of 
pri Koget and Latham. Of these Mansfield was one and 
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Church another, * and there weire other two in whom ecchj« 
motic blotches were found in the intestinal mucous metinbraiie* 
The subsequent part of the examination is so curioas^ and 
gives a view so strange of the manner in which the medical ba-^ 
siness of some institutions is conducted, that we cannot refirain 
from giving it at large. 

** Was there any statement drawn up of the cases of those p^vona 
who were opened, or any minute made in a book ?— There was not* 

^' Did you yourself make any note ? — I made no note ; the trans^ 
action is so recent, and so many of us being present, there can be 
DO doubt about obtaining correct information even now, upon that 
subject ; and if it is wished, I shall be happy to join the other gen- 
tlemen in drawing up a report. 

'* Is it not usual on the opening of bodies on occasions so import- 
ant as that which appears to have occurred at the Penitentiary, for 
medical gentlemen to make a note ?— -When surgeons are called 
upon by the friends of any person to examine a body after death, 
for the satisfaction of the friends who employ them, we make a 
statement and give to those friends, but I am not aware of that 
being done under any other circumstances. 

*^ Not in public institutions ? — No ; unless the medical gentlemen 
are making notes for publication. 

'< .Were those bodies opened previous or subsequently to the isb 
quests ? — Always subsequently to the inquest. 

^' The verdict of the jury had been returned ?— Yes. 

** You opened the bodies of course with a medical view ?-«^a8t 
so, and with the sanction of the committee for so doing. 

^* Did you make any report to the committee of the symptoma^? 
—The circumstance of those blotches being found in the alimentary 
canal of two individuals, is mentioned in the Report of the two phy- 
sicians to the Committee of the Penitentiary, and subsequently laid 
upon the table of the House of Commons. 

** Were the appearances such as justified your previous notion of 
the nature of the disease, or not ? — I mentioned, (and I hope what 
I am about to say will not be considered as detracting in the small- 
est degree from the merits of the gentlemen that were called in) ; I 
mentioned, I say, to Dr Roget, previous to the examination of 
either of those two bodies, that I was quite sure, when they came to 
be examined, the same appearances would be exhibited on the vil- 
lous coat of the intestine, as existed on the lower extremities of the 
convicts labouring under scurvy; and after the examination had 
taken place, I asked Dr Roget, when those appearances were ex* 
posed by dissection, whether he recollected what I stated to him the 
previous day ; he said, psrfedlt/ ; and I noticed it, because it was % 
thing I had seen occur in seamen who had died of that disease. 
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' Of what disease?— Scorbutic ilyEentery. 

' Brought on by what? — By the causes to which we liaTC «1- 
^leady ascribed the disease." p. 131. 

We shall probably have occasion to call the attention of our 
i'Veaders to the system of medical economy herein unfolded ; but 
mam that we at present shall remark is, that llie stBtetnent coo- 
1 cerning the pathological results which dissection would dUclose, 
Bob completely at variance with what Or Roget says in hU cvi- 
f jtence of May 16th. 

" Q. You mean to say that Dr Hutchison did not tell you what 
e appearances would be after death, which, upon your dissection, 

?ou found had taken place in the morbid body of (he party i — A. 
do not recollect his stating it." p. 25. 

P. 66. — Mr Anthony White, surgeon in Westminster, has 
been consulting surgeon to the Penitentiary since the commence- 
ment of the Institution. His attention was first drawn to the 
t disease of the Penitentiary in March last; no notification of 
■j^e state of health having been sent during the whole of Feb- 
Truary. The disease was then reported to him by the physicians 
who had been summoned, to be scurvy; after this time visited 
in common with them the pentagons and infirmaries, and agrees 
with them in regarding it decidedly as sea-scurvy. Mr W. 
has seen instances of this disease more frequently he believes 
than most civil practitioners, from his habit of visiting patients 
in the lower parts of Westminster. In the winter of JBIS-l^, 
he attended occasionally the United Workhouse of St Margaret 
and St John, where there occurred upwards of 20 well-mark- 

I" ed cases of scurvy much worse than any yet seen in the Peni- 
itentiary. This disease, it was remarked, disappeared sponta- 
neously in the spring, when the weather became warm. Mr 
''White ascribed the disease in this instance to the cold damp 
.weather, with occasional frost, which distinguished the winter 
of 1813-14, and the general deficiency of vegetable diet; does 
'not regard the late winter (1S22-23), as likely to produce scor- 
butic attacks to the same extent as that of 1813-14, but met 
occasionally with solitary cases of the disease in Westminster, as 
happens every winter. He ascribes the disease of the Peniten- 
tiary to the long continuance of the winter, and the insulfi- 
ciency of vegetable matter for food ; regards the dietary as it 
now stands, consisting of animal and vegetable matter, ample 
in quantity and good in quality, but injurious or insuificient for 
Difuntaining healtli, inconsequence ofitsuniformity; has been dis- 
t posed lately to consider the Milbank disease as infectious, though 
the diarrhcea presents nothing which could require its being 
classed with dysentery ; and thinks the disease t^ on the decline, 
\. and the patients look better since the warm weather has com- 
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tnenced, nnd the diet is more plentiful. Lastlj, Mr White 
hss seen no proof of damp or bad air in the Penitentiary, and 
ailer attentive examination this morning, does not think taking 
down the walls a measure at all necessary, p. 69. 

p. 80. — Sir James Macgrigor, Director- General of the Army 
Medical Department, &c. visited the Penitentiary in conse~ 

Siuence of a letter from Mr Bathurst on the 22d March. 1S22, 
oond the patients in a very high state of health, but plethoric^ 
especially the females ; ascribed this to their diet, considering, 
at the same time, their confinement and inactivity; made no 
change in the plan of dietary, but in a letter addressed to th^ 
Committee on the 27th April 1822, recommended a reduction 
of 8 ounces of bread from the male and 2 from the female daily 
allowance; — and as danger was apprehended from ithe use of 
knives and forks, suggested that the animal food should be com* 
minuted and given in the form of soiip. Visited the Penitenti- 
ary again about the l4th February 1823 ; found the prisoners, 
especially the females, of less size than before, but not in bad 
health ; was again at the Institution about the end of March, 
when scurvy was said to prevail among the prisoners, but saw 
little severe disease; — and though he has no wish to controvert 
the statement of the gentlemen in attendance, did not see cases 
which he could correctly characterize as scurvy. 

P. 171. — James Johnsop, M. D., is a physician; was in the 
nayy about seventeen years, during which he served in the 
East and West Indies, the Mediterranean, and the North Sea ; 
had occasion to observe many cases of scurvy, and is practi- 
cally acquainted both with the nature of the disease and the 
treatment by which it is attacked; visited the Penitentiary 
yesterday (June 16th) and to-day; saw at least two-thirds of 
all the sick there ; did not direct his attention to any but those 
who had bowel complaints and scurvy ; and reports the scor- 
butic cases few, mere relics of the disease ; but the bowel com- 
plaints very numerous. Dr Johnson thinks it difficult to say, 
whether these bowel complaints are connected with the origi- 
nal disease alleged to be scurvy, because he has seen dysentery 
or flux, which is a degree of dysentery, with scurvy and with- 
out scurvy ; he has seen scurvy with and without dysentery, 
and he has witnessed many more cases of dysentery and scurvy 
uncombined than combined; at the same time believes that 
scurvy, in many instances, predisposes to the bowel complaint. 
He cannot exactly answer, whether the disease is on the de- 
cline ; was told by the medical men, that the new patients are 
now less numerous than formerly ; and can say, that all are at 
jpresent mending. Dr Johnson further states, that the hospi- 
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tals of the Penitentiary contain no case in which fhe scorbutic 
diathesis is at all prominent; there were only some spots on 
the slcirij and some, but few, siclc of the former affection ; sufv- 
poses nine-tenths of those witli sore nioiitlis are under the in- 
fluence of mercury; could ascertain the immediate causes of 
death only, such as ulcerations of the bowels, by dissection; 
but regards these as tlie effects, and not the causes, of flie dis- 
ease; IS to see to-night the body of a patient who died yester- 
day, and of whom there was a dissection tliis morning, before 
he got to the Penitentiary ; has opened tlie bodies of many 
who have died of this complaint (dysentery) j a great majority 
have ulcerations of the bowels, which he considers the effects 
of disease. 

P. 191. — William Btirnet, M.D., has served in his Majesty's . 
navy about twenty-seven or twenty-eight years, in most parts J 
of the world, except the East Indies, and has seen many cases J 
of scurvy in different climates. Visited the Penitentiary to* l 
day, and found a considerable number labouring under a com' J 
plaint in the bowels, but none dangerous; cannot positively J 
say that there are at present many cases of scm-vy, ihonghs.T 
from the remains of such appearances, he has no reason td-i 
doubt the fact. The appearance of the patients in the Penii J 
tentiary does not bear any strilcing resemblance to the pheno^ I 
mena of scurvy witnessed by Dr Burnet in other countries, but J 
does not infer from this that it is not scurvy; examined the J 
mouths and gums of a great many, and the feet in those in- ] 
stances in which the patient stated that he had livid spots on J 
the legs. Dr Burnet further states, that he saw the body oC't 
the man who died yesterday ; that the intestines were in a 4 
State of ulceration ; and thinks this ulceration and the effusion, ^ 
to have been the cause of his death. Believes that this is one q 
of the characters of scorbutic dysentery, but cannot speak from ) 
personal knowledge, as he has not made any personal cxami- .i 
nation of this kind afler deatli by scurvy, p. 192. \ 

Mr Archibald Menzies has been a surgeon in his Majesty'i ( 
navy since the year 1791; has been in all climates, and has I 
twice performed the circumnavigation of the globe. During , 
this time, has seen and treated many cases of scurvy, and is \ 
intimately acquainted with the nature of tlie disease. Tester-' , 
day (June 17th) visited the Penitentiary with Sir Gilbert | 
Blane, examined about thirty-seven of the ol<l standards, that 
had been four, five, or six years in the prison, and upwards of 
fifty new-comers, altogether about ninety, and found nearly 
one-fourth more or less affected with symptoms of real scurvy, 
" iny however slightly, and convalescent. Admits that the 
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appearance of scurvy was tlic same as he hacl seen at sea, but 
cannot speak of the diarrhoea, unless he had examined the mo- 
tions and general appearance of the prisoners. Though UU'* 
aware that ulceration of the bowels has been getieral in the 
fatal cases of the Penitentiary, admits that they are very o&/&a 
ulcerated in cases of diarrhoea on i^ip-board that terminate^ 
fatally ; that in the cases with which he met in the Naval Hqs« 
pital under the inspection of Sir G. Blane, during the Ameri-^ 
can war, they found the intestines ulcerated towards the reo* 
Una ; that those consequent to scurvy generally have much th^ 
same appearance, — redness and suffusion of blood under the 
surface, — which he believes is a distinctive mark of scurvy; is 
not sure that ulceration exists in common diarrhoeas, but has 
found it so in dysenteries, which terminated fatally. JSIr Men* 
zies, when further interrogated, states positively that land^* 
scurvy is a kind of hepatic affection of the skin^ quite different 
from sea- scurvy, and that he never knew a fatal instance of it; 
that thespoixgyappearanceof thegums is characteristic of scurvy; 
that the gums are often affected in scurvy where there is little 
soreness ; saw two or three eases where they complained much 
of soreness of the gums, — ^proceeding in his opinion from seurvy ; 
but believes that in general, and particularly among those la 
hospital, the soreness of the mouth , which is so much complain** 
ed of among the convicts, arises from the mercury. T^ie lasl 
question is very remarkable. 

^^ Q. Is it not a peculiarity of the scurvy appearing in the PenU 
tentiary, that there should be so much diarrhoea, and so little appear^ 
ance of scurvy in the gums, and so little appearance of spots on the 
skin ? A; I am not sufficiently acquainted with the diarrhoea of 
the Penitentiary, to give an opinion upon that question ;-— ope disease 
may be owing to that ; perhaps that disease may produce the other ;•-« 
it may arise from spare diet, or various causes. Q. Can you form 
any idea from what this complaint has arisen ? A. No, I cannot. " 

Nodes Dickenson, M. D., has served as a surgeon in the 
army since 1795, in Europe, but chiefly in the West Indies ; 
has seen cases of scurvy, but has not had occasion to observe or 
treat many ; has seen and treated cases of diarrhoea in great 
number and variety. Visited the Penitentiary yesterday, and 
found the cases to consist chiefly of diarrhoea and simple dy- 
isentery, or dysentery without fever ; observed no case of scur- 
yy, and only very few, where there were very slight marks of 
scurvy, mere discoloration, — on the skin. Distinguishes dy- 
sentery from diarrhoea in the following manner. 

** In dysentery there are discharges of mucus secreted from the 
surface of the intestines, frequently accompanied with discharges of 
Mood) with great pain, a peculiar symptom, denominated by us 
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tenfsmVS; tliaE, however, occurs in diarrhcea, with liquid evacua- 
tions, but fre(]uent1y and most coninionly it has those evacuationa 
simply ; the evacuations are generally nothing but blooJ, without any 
purulent matter, or any of the watery character of diarrhcea. Upon 
examining the cases yestertlay, though they seemed at Srst to appear 
more like simple diarrlKca than djsentery, yet upon more accurate 
examination, the majority of the patients stated they had tenesmus) 
which would authorise me to call it dysentery. '' p. 199. Did not 
see the body of the man who died yesterday, but forms h\b opi- 
nion from personal examination of the cases. 

Andrew Baird, M. D., served in the navy thirty-eight year%. ^ ! 
was for sixteen years inspector of naval hospitak and hospital 
ships, prison ships, marine infirmaries, and his majesty's ships ] 
in commission. Knows no scurvy but sea-scurvy; has heard 
of a scorbutic disease on shore, but it bears no resemblance to 
sea-scurvy, is confined to the cuticle, and does not impair th* 
Constitution ; he should look at the putrid state of the gums as 
the second stage of the disease, aiid is quite unaware of the dis* 
colouring of the legs extending to any length in scurvy, without I 
soreness of the gums. 

Dr Baird was prevented from visiting the Penitentiary oil < 
the l'7lh June, as the committee had expected, in consequence ^ 
of learning from Mr Capper, at the Secretary of State's oflicef ' 
that an order was issued against the visits of strangers. On thC- J 
following day, however, by virtue of an order from the commitf 1 
tee, he was admitted, and found the following state of the pa^ 
tients. He could not trace any remains of scurvy, or any thinjf 
that had any afRnity to that disease, unless in one or two cases^ 
in which the shade of disease was so slight, that he should no£ | 
have recognised ii, had he not learnt that the disease had prevail* | 
ed in the Institution. The disease most prevalent was diarrhcea , 
and dysentery, many cases of which were either very slight or 
convalescent; many however were under the influence of 
mercury, and in a state of salivation. ' 

" I was a good deal astonished to see some of them, who were 
stated to me to have been under the influence of mercury for seveB ' 
or eight weeks, exhibiting no appearance of their mouths being af-* ' 
fected, although taking it to a very considerable degree ; not only 
taking it, as stated, every hour internally, but rubbing it in at night; 
still there wa» no appearance of the mouth being aflected ; and some i 
of those, not a few, exhibiting very much the appearance of healtbi ' 
no wasting of their muscles, and their general health appearing ta . 
be good. I could not well reconcile to myself, that patients labour^ J 
ing under such a disease, so as to make their evacoations amouM \ 
frequently to the number of eight or ten motions in the course of 
H|rmty-four hours, that this disease should have gone on for five Of 1 
KiTOL. xxn. no. 80. H I 
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tfx we^kt, end Ae people exhibidng no app e a r a nce of imtMsred 
liealth ; from wfiich I was mdnced to inl^, tluit many of those cases 
kad found their waj to die infinnarj, wHhoot baring any serious 
disease npon them. I was led to suspect this, knowing that they 
would have better quarters there, better food, and not have any 
labour to perform. On making this obserration, however, to an 
honourable member of die comnnttee, he assured me diat the pri<« 
soners bad not any predilection for the infimiary ; he had not aiay 
teason to suppose that their cases were feigned. I inquired what 
evidence there was of this frequency of motions, whether they wevd 
examined each time or not ; conceiving that some of their evacua- 
tions might have been p re serv ed in die infirmary, I desired to see 
some of them. I found the practice was for them tQ go to the com* 
iDon necessary ; therefore, there was none reserved for my inspect 
don. The surgeon informed me, that he had inspected their eva- 
cuations, and was satisfied in most cases they had the disease. I, 
of course, am bound to believe that statement ; but I can scarcely 
know bow a man could attend to so many padents, and examine 
their evacuadons. Had their evacuadons been made in the common 
way of hospitals, having a bed- stool in the room, the thing could 
have been ascertained in a very tangible shape, and the nurses would 
be able to speak to it ; but not having any such evidence, I still re- 
iriain in doubt as to the generality of the cases being real, inasmuch 
tu the general health not being, as you would natundly expect it td 
be, impaired, after such a confinement, and labouring under such a 
disease. I must still have my doubts of the reality of many of th6 
Cases ; and I should suppose, that not only does it become necessary 
to asc^Maih tl>at the disease does exist by such inquiry, but also, in 
a medical point of view, it becomes necessary for a medical man, for 
his own satisfaction, to enable him to prescribe for the patient, in 
4frder to see what change is produced by the course he is pur^ 
auiii«. " pp. 257, ^». 

Notwithstanding these doubts of Dr Baird, tbe disease waft 
not fictidous or simulated. Dr Augustus Granville visited tb^ 
Penitentiary on the 19th June in company with Dr Baird^ and 
ftfier examining many of the patients with great attendon, gives 
tbe following account of their condition. 

** With some few exceptions, all the prisoners I saw or examined 
liave been labouring under various modifications of a bowel com* 
fdaint, for two, and, in some few cases, three months, with more or 
fess intensity in die attack, so that in some it appeared as common 
diarrhoea attended with pain in the belly, &c., and in others, as dy- 
•enterv with fever, and in some few cases, with the appearance of 
illood m the evacuation. Some were convalescent from the first and 
only attack they had experienced ; sotne were recovering from a 
ttrst and a second relapse they had had after recovery ; others were 
iN in bed with fever and some symptoms of active disease then go- 
ing on ; some who were ill and complaining had had only one or 
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tiro evacuations a daj, nhile others had had eight, nine, ten, eleven, 
aud even twelve. 

" What was the number of ilie prisoners you found under medicq^. 
treatment on the day you visited it ? — Up to yesterday, I under* 
stood, from inijuiry, that there were 450, or thereabouts, on theaicfcf, i 
hst, in the total population of a little more than S/jO prisoners ; so. 
t)iat nearly one half might he said to hf under medicaJ attendance j, 
but it 13 possible that number may have even increased to-day ; for. 
I fouad, upon inquiry of Mr Pratt, out of the number of admissions' I 
taken at random for any fifteen days, that the average number ad- 1 
mitted dailv was about twelve. I do not mean to say it is so now. "' | 
p. 242. 

With this strong evidence of the existence of an intestinal | 
disease, we regret we cannot contrast the evidence of the non- 
existence of the scorbutic malady, Dr Granville, believing the | 
existence of scurvy to be generally admitted, did not inquire i 
into the proofs of its presence. I 

" The previous existence of scurvy among the prisoners in the I 
Penitentiary, together with the presence of both spongy gums and I 
spots on the legs in some of them, havinfr been admitted, as I 
thought, on all hands, both in evidence and documents before the- 
Committee, corroborated by the testimony of a person whom I can- 
not but consider as the best witness examined here (I mean Sir Gil- 
bert HIane), I thought it was scarcely necessary for me to direct my 
attention to that point, so much as to the disease now prevailing, and 
tiie treatment of it. " pp. 242, 243. 

With this extract we close our evidence on the nature of 
the disease: and we believe our readers will admit that it is 
suflficieiitly contradictory, and contains statements from which, 
considering the character of the witnesses, it is very diffi- 
cult to form a decided opinion. The questions are ofteti 
improperly or incorrectly proposed, and the answers deficient, ia 
some instances, in precision ; and the result of the whole 
is, that little or no accurate information on the phenome* 
na of the disease, and on the exact degree of these phenomena 
is communicated. We have, however, bestowed considerable 
care in selecting those points only and principally, the know- 
ledge of which would elucidate the question of the nature of 
the disease or diseases in the Penitentiary ; and, as we deem it 
of the utmost consequence to form our conclusions from matter* 
of fact as positive as the case admits, we have, in the preceding 
abstract, been more solicitous of scrupulous fidelity in reporting 
■nd abridging, than of elegance in communication. We fear, 
indeed, that the Committee of Inquiry have gone too (r.uch ou. | 
the principle of the disease being positively and uniformly 
Bcurvy, and have presumed that to h^ demonstrated as matter 
of fact, which still required investigation and scrutiny, 
H2 
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The first point which appears to us to be doubtful, is, 
whether the disease was actually scurvy, and if it was, to what 
extent it prevailed among the penitents. The second point 
which requires to be examined is, whether there were not 
other diseases, as diarrhcea or dysentery, whatever denomination 
they receive, and whether these were necessarily connected, as 
alleged by Drs Roget and Latham, with the scorbutic symp- 
toms. 

It wilt be found, in glancing at the evidence which we have 
now submitted to our readers, that it is by no means a unani-. 
mous opinion among the medical witnesses, that the disease oC 
the penitents was scurvy ; and that several, if they did not ac- 
tually deny its existence, declined saying positively that it was. 
Thus, while Drs Roget and Latham and Dr Hutchison assert 
the disease to be scurvy, and Sir Gilbert Blane admits that it is 
distinct scurvy, but in a mild form, Sir James Macgrigor will 
not say that he saw cases to which he would give this appellation. 
Dr Johnson finds almost no cases with the scorbutic diathesis. 
Dr Burnet positively states that the cases of the Penitentiary 
bear no resemUance to the cases of scurvy witnessed by him in 
other countries. Dr Dickenson either observed no case of 
scurvy, or found marks so slight that they scarcely deserved the 
name. Dr Baird could trace no evidence of the disease on the 
19th June, and admits its existence on the testimony of Dr 
Hutchison only ; and Dr Granville, at the same time, tboi^h he 
found many patients labouring under diarrhoeal or dysenteric 
complaints, saw no cases of scurvy or scorbutic symptoms. This 
ambiguity and contradiction reduces the question to a very 
embarrassing alternative. It is admitted by all the witnesses 
that Dr Hutchison is intimately acquainted with the phe- 
nomena of scurvy, and he is the first to announce its exis- 
tence. It is impossible to doubt that Sir Gilbert Blane is fami- 
liar with its appearances; yet, as we shall immediately see, 
when the evidence on which his opinion is founded is examined, it 
possesses much less force than is requisite to produce conviction. 
It is a remarkable circumstance in the present inquiry, that 
there is no proof that, in any of the alleged cases of scurvy, the 
mouth was ever affected. The first and almost the only symp- 
toms throughout were ecchymotic spots or blotches of various 
size ; appearances, it may be remarked, which may be referred 
to one or other of the forms of purpura or land-scurvy. Not 
only is the sponginess of the gums, so uniformly mentioned by 
all practical observers, never noticed in the evidence either of 
Dr Hutchison or of Drs Roget and Latham, but we have positive 
proof that it did not exist. We find, for example, in the os- 
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tentatious reports of Mr Pratt, of S'Tth February, the follow- 
ing positive remark. 

" There has been a great number of slight attacks of diarrhcea 
in the pentagons, but which are doing well ; this has been both in the 
males and females; and there is, I apprehend, the g curvy among 
them, which has made its appearance on their legs, having discover- 
ed spots, although the grand mark distinguishing that disease, the 
wasting and spoogy appearance of the gums, had not taken place. " 
Another very extraordinary fact to the same purpose, and e" 
etabJishing in our minds the Eame conclusion, is brought out in 
evidence in the following manner. 

Our readers cannot yet have forgotten the evidence of Mr 
Menzies and of Dr Baird, with regard to the slate of the gums, 
proceeding respectively from scurvy or from the administration 
of mercury. Sir Gilbert Biane, when examined on the 27th 
May regarding the proportion of persona whom he found labour- 
ing under scurvy at his visit on Saturday the Zith, states, that 
he found sea-scurvy in a slight form, but without ambiguity, 
and perfectly marked, affecting a large proportion of the peni- 
tents — a good third; — and when further examined on the state 
of their health, we find the following remarkable answer. 

" Their general health was good ; their only complaint was a dis- 
tant characteristic of aea-scurvy, namely a peculiarly rough appear- 
ance of the skin, with small brown spots like flea-bites, and some 
degree of B^Telling and hardntss of the muscles ; a hard feeling and 
eome degree of inflammation about the ankles ; and about one-haif 
of thera had sore gums." {Minutes, p. GO.) 

And this statement is substantially confirmed in general terms 
the following day, (28th May), when he admits that the 30 per- 
sons from whose appearance he formed his opinion, were un- 
der no medical treatment, (63.) Yet a few days after, viz. 2d 
June, we find Ur Latham come forward and make ths fol- 
lowing statement to the Committee. 

" The other day it was stated by Sir Gilbert Blane, that twn-thirdt 
of the prisoners laboured under a considerable degree of scurvy; he 
took his test from the state of the men's gums, without looking at 
their legs; and it is quite clear, that in some of those in whom he 
considered scurvy to exist, by that test, (heir gums were affected by 
mercury. Q. He was not aware of the treatment they were un- 
der ? A. I believe he overlooked it ; we suggested it in a case or 
two. " (p. 103.) 

Now, if we give this statement the weight, which iu author 
undoubtedly claims, and which we cannot in common justice 
vfithhold, what is the result? In the first place, that the per- 
sons of the inmates of the Penitentiary exhibit not a single phe- 
nomenon to which the character of a pathognomonic symptom 
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can be applied. • ** Their g6nerdl bealtb wafl good | and the, 

only distant characteristic of sea-scurvy which they presented, 
waft a rough appeafance oi the skin, with small brown spots 
like flea-bites, and some degree of swelling and hardness about tb^ 
ankles/' The second result of the admission made by Dr Latb- 
am, is, that we are compelled to ask what were the ctrcumstanee 
or circumstances on which Sir G. Blane could found his opinion 
of the presence of scurvy among the penitents? Not certainly 
on the brown spots alone, or on the swelling and hardness of the 
ankles ; much less could it be said that scurvy was present where 
the ^^ general health was good ; '' for this in truth is a contra 
-diction in terms. Where, it may be asked, is the doufi^y or 
pasty state of the soft parts, which distinguishes all cases of 
scurvy from the earliest periods of the disease; where are the 
hemorrhages either from the skin or the mucous surfaces^ witt>- 
out which the malady can scarcely be said td exist; and how 
does it happen that neither the gums nor teeth were afieeted 
.from the earliest notice in Mr Pratt's Journal, down to the 
latest reports by Sir Gilbert Blane, Dr Burnet, Mr Menzies, 
and Dr Baird r There was assuredly, under such eircumstat>> 
ces, a strong reason for the question of the Committee to Mr 
Menzies ; *^ If it was not a peculiarity' of the scurvy in the Pe- 
nitentiary, that there shoula be so much diarrhoea, and so little 
appearance of scurvy in the gums, or spots on the skin " (p^ 
198.) ; and an equally strong reason for the ambiguous and eyfr* 
sive answer of Mr Mensies. So great a peculiarity, we should 
say, that it ought to have made all concerned pause, and ex- 

. amine the cases both in extent and degree with much greater 
attention, ere they declared that scurvy was the malady. 

Is it therefore to be inferred, it will be asked, that scurvy did 
not appear among the convicts of the Penitentiary during the 
early months of 182S? Is it possible that medical witnesses of 
acknowledged experience were deceived as to the nature of the 
complaints with which the penitents were afflicted ? Were the 
first cases of illness which Dr Hutchison named scurvy any 
thing else, and is it to be supposed that a physician of his prad* 
tical knowledge could be mistaken ? We will not attempt to 
disgui3e the extreme difficulty to which these questions give rise, 
nor pretend to deny^ that these cases are liable to the same ob- 
jections which we have shown apply with such force to the ge^* 
neral prevalence of the disorder throughout the Institutiot!.. 

' But if we admit these cases to be getiuine scurvy, and in this 
we plead the same reason which Dr Baird has done, it by mo 
means follows that this disorder a^ected the penitel^ts in the 
prodigious extent to which it is represented subsequently to 

. pave proceeded; Those c#ses^ indeed, in which getiiiittj^ acof-^ 
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SENT DIETARY .'—Since July 1822. 

» < Three quarters of a pound of bread and one 
pint of gruely for the males ; and nine ounces 
of bread and three quarters of a pint of gruel, 
for the females. 

- Three quarters of a pound of Bread and one 

pint of Soup, for the Males ; and nine ounces 
of Bread and three quarters of a pmt of Soup, 
for the Females. 

- One pint of Soup for the Males, and three quar- 

ters of a pint tor the Females. * 

le made with Ox heads, in lieu of othep meat, in the 

e Ox head for about 100 Male Prisoners, and the 

20 Female Prisoners ; and to be thickened with Ve- 

Is, or Barley, alternately, either weekly or daily, as 

DSt convenient. 

tee to substitute, at their discretion. Potatoes for 

:e of 1 lib. of Potatoes for J lib. of Bread. 

lor allowed to Prisoners in health (except Broth or 

irater. 

Bned to Bread and Water Diet for punishment, shall 

quantity of Bread as the Surgeon may think neces* 

)loyed in Works of extraordinary Labour, or under 
hich may render it necessary, may be allowed an 
quantity of their Provisions, by the direction of the 

md those employed in the Kitchen and Bakehouse, 

I lib. of Bread extra, daily, 
aers employed in the Laundry shall be allowed 1 J lib. 

with a double allowance of Soup at Dinner and Sup- 
I in which they are employed in Washing ; viz. Mon- 
and Wednesdavs. 

I, and those employed in the Kitchen, shall be allowed 
I, daily. 



has been substituted for Soup of an Evening for the Fjemales. 
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butic Bymptoms took place, appear to have been not only very 
mild, but limited to a very small number; and wc cannot by 
any sophistry persuade our minds to agree with Drs Lathacri 
and Roget in regarding cases of slight spots, which are exceed- 
ingly common among tlic lower orderg, ae instances of that dis- 
ease, which has dGSoFutcd ships crews, and paralysed the exer- 
tions of our navy. 

The evidence of the prevalence of scurvy in the Penitentiary 
has not, so far as we hitherto have gone, been either clear or 
convincing. If we penetrate a little farther, and divest the in- 
quiry at the same time of all the circumstances which tend to 
perplex it, we find that the little evidence which it hitherto pos- 
sessed, is not only weakened, but is first neutralised, apd then con- 
verted, in a great measure, into a positive contradiction. It might 
be presumed, that whatever was the nature of the disease which 
gave rise to so much alarm, it should show its proper character ia 
the proportion of deaths which took place in the Institution, 
during the period that it was stated to have exercised its rava- 
ges. It was farther to be presumed, that, if, during the period 
to which we allude, it could be shown that the cases of severe 
and fatal disease which were most prevalent in the Institution 
were referable, not to scurvy but to other maladies; the asser- 
tion that the disorder of the Penitentiary wat scorbuiic, would 
lose all its force, and it would follow, that the disease and mor- 
tality proceeded from other causes. Impressed with these prin- 
ciples, the justice of which we conceive to be undeniable, we 
examined with the utmost care the reports of the deaths which 
had taken place in the Peniteniiaiy between the 1st January 
and the I6ih June, ]S23, the period pi which the investigation 
was going on; and we have, for various reasons, digested them 
in a tabular form, from which the principal results wilt be easily 
understood. The first or general table consists of eight columns 
in which the following elements are respectively arranged, Istf 
The penitent's name ; 2d, Age at admission if it can be ascer- 
tained; 3d, Date of admission to the Penitentiary ; +th, Date 
of commencement of complaints and admission to the infirmary ; 
5ih, Date of death ; 6ih, Age at time of death if it can be as- 
certained i 7th, Prominent symptoms as stated in the report of 
the surgeon ; 8th, Alleged disease aa stated in the report of the 
surgeon or of the coroner; and we add, in a 9th, such hints 
on the nature of the disease ae we think requisite or borne 
out by the evidence. The second table is compiled from this 
one, and contains the numbers of deaths, according to the dis- 
cnses of which they died ; showing thus, at a single glance, the 
relative prevalence and mortality of different diseases in the Fe- 
nitentioi'y. 
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From this table, tliererore, we learn with considerable nccii- 
racy the nature of the diseases which proved most falaj; and 
we are, at the same time, enabled to judye of the evidence for 
believing in the prevalence of scurvy or scorbutic dysentery. 
Of the thirty persons who died at the Penitentiary between the 
1st January and the IGth June, we find that the diseases were 
not at all the same, nor even was the proportion of intestinal 
or dysenteric disease very preponderating. There are four 
deaths of persons who laboured, under complaints indicating 
disease of the head, and in whom not a single symptom capable 
of being mistaken for scurvy appears to have occurred. Not 
fewer than six, at the lowest calculation, died with symptoma 
indicating disease of the heart or lungs or some form of con- 
eumption, and in whom, if the bowels were disordered, they 
were so in a secondary manner only ; and if we add to these the 
cases reported by the surgeon as affections of the heart, they 
will amount altogether to nine, the greater number of the 
thirty. Five died with symptoms of alleged cramp or spasm 
or other disorder of the stomach. One died with symp- 
toms of dropsy, and was supposed to have dropsical effii- 
Bion of the pleura; three had scrofulous sores externally, and 
as it is conjectured, internal disease of the same kind; and 
Ann Adams, who is reported to have died of debility from 
repeated attacks of rheumatism, with disorder of stomach 
and bowels, appears to have had no symptom which could 
possibly be ascribed to scurvy. Lastly, the case of Ann Mar- 
tin, about which so much nonsense is uttered by the surgeon, 
by the coroner, by her relations, and by all concerned, was 
doubtless disease of the spine, or one or more of the vertebrae, 
thus causing injury to the vertebral chord, palsy of the lower 
extremities and the sphincters, and finally, bed-ridden excoria- 
tion, a species of erythema, and not cr^S!pc^«s inflammation, as 
Mr Pratt has learnedly termed it. That the death of this un- 
fortunate girl was accelerated, or perhaps was directly caused 
by the final erythematous and gangrenous inflammation, is 
very possible ; but that she became unwell and disordered in 
her body, by the short allowance and tlie (juality of the provisions 
given her, as is gravely stated in the verdict, is the most ridi- 
culous and absurd assertion that ever issued from a jury. 

Among these thirty deaths, however, there are eight cases 
in which the intestinal canal was decidedly and eminently the 
seat of morbid action ; but if these cases be attentively examin- 
ed, so far at least as this is practicable, in the absence of the 
evidence of dissection, which appears to have been attemped in 
fwo only, it will become somewhat doubtful, whether they ar? 
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to be regarded as genuine examples of scurvy, or are not to 
be referred to a very different head. 

We have, in the Jirst place, to remark, that in general 
their duration is greatly too short to allow them to be re* 
ferred to this head; for, in two cases only, — Patterson and 
Dongworth,-^^id the morbid action last so long as it gene- 
rally does in scurvy or scorbutic dysentery. Patterson's di$» 
ease appears to have lasted from the 12th January to th^ 
28tli February, forty-seven days, and that of Dongworth 
lasted from 17th February to 9th June, a period of 11$ 
days, or nearly four months. Of the other six cases, one last? 
ed 25 days, two 20, one 19, one 12, and one only 3, — all 
of them periods too short to admit of their being regarded 
as examples of scurvy. The accounts of these cases, as giveu 
in the reports of Mr Pratt, are exceedingly meagre, vague, 
desultory and unsatisfactory ; and none of them, two excepted^ 
bear proof of having been ascertained by dissection, so that it 
is a matter of considerable difficulty to speak of them wid^ 
precision. But, taking into consideration at once the collater 
ral circumstances, and the direct fact of their being in general 
cases in which from 10 to 16 fluid stools were voided daily, 
while, in the few fatal cases which were examined, ulceration 
was found to have taken place in tlie intestinal mucous mem- 
brane, f Evidence of Dr Batrd^ Dr Johnson^ and -ftf)- MensAe^ 
last lieport ofDrs Roget and LatJmm)^ it is difficult to regard 
them as any thing else than examples of inflammation or the 
mucous membrane of the intestines, whatever be th^ exciting 
or mateinal cause of that inflammation. 

In the second place, the Report of Drs Latham and Roget 
presents a view of the connection of scurvy and diarrhoea or 
dysentery, which has tlie air of being employed to prove that 
they are the same disease, or vicarious morbid affections,— ^apk- 
pcaring, tliat is to say, alternately for each other. Two cases. 
It has been said, were dissected, and in these the intestines 
presented ecchymotic spots or blotches, — a scorbutic state of 
tlie intestinal membrane. We are unwilling to say, that these 
eminent and learned persons have carried their general con- 
clusions farther in this instance than the mere facts which their 
two dissections disclosed, should have warranted them to do ; 
but suppose it were proved, that in every one of the eight 
pases the mucous membrane of the intestinal tube was studoed 
IKrith patches of effused blood and ecchymotic spots, it would 
by no means follow that the malady thus formai was scurvy. 
These phenomena take place, it is well known, not only m 
dysentery, but in many cases of diarrhoea, so called, or rather 
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wlintouglit to be termed, in strict language, enteria,* iuflnmma- 
tion of the mucous coat of the intestimu canal, and of which 
the fluid stools and tenesmus or dysentery are mere symptoms. 
We have seen the same morbid changes take place in the intes- 
tinal canal at tlie close of continued fever, and give rise to the 
same frequency of liquid stools; but we acknowledge, with 
shame for our want of sagacity, never thought that cases of 
this kind were to be regarded as genuine scurvy. 

In the third place, we do not go so far as Dr Baird seems 
disposed to do, in doubdng the existence of the dysenteric aE- 
fection (p. 113, 114.) We can easily conceive it to have been the 
priiicipni, and almost the only disease among the penitents; 
and though there was ample room for simulation, and every 
species of collusion, even with tliis disease, we believe from the 
general testimony, that it may have been at one time, and es- 
pecially during the cold weather, rather extensive and diifused. 
At the same time, we cannot comprehend why so little pains 
were taken to render this quite certain; — why the evacuations 
were not examined by the medical attendants ; — and why there 
aj^pears in general such a lack of observation, as the ground 
of medical opinion on the disease. Tlie whole inquiry indeed 
shows, that little pains have been bestowed in general on the 
medical management of the convicts; and that tne complaints 
with wliich they were afflicted were presumed, upon very slight 
grounds, and very superficial examination, to be what they arfe 
alleged. Of many cases of death, in which the symptoms were 
very complicated and obscure, and in which there is reason to 
believe they were caused by organic changes ui one or more 
of the internal organs, no dissection appears to have been per- 
formed J and the origin and nature of the symptoms appear to 
have been left in their original ambiguity. In others, agaim 
in which the death was sudden or unexpected, and in which 
every circumstance concurred to waken the curiosity of the 
medical observer, instead of any effort being made by dissec- 
tion to dispel the uncertainty, we find a Bold and oft-hand 
assertion, of effiision of h\aoA in the brain or in the chest, or ' 
internal hemorrhage, somewhere or other; or even a fit is 
sometimes hud recourse to, as tlie channel by which the aoul is 
supposed to escope from the body. This method of observing 
disease, and expfaining the event of death, if not novel or un- 
common, is at least recommended by its singular fecility, and 
by the small degree in which it requires the medical attendant 
to exercise either his powers of observation, or lus tident of 
drawing inferences. 
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II. It was nataral to suppose that tbe committee would be 
more anxious to ascertain the probable causes of the diseases of 
the Penitentiary, than their mere nature; and it is easy to dis- 
corer that this has been one of their leading objects in the exa- 
mination of the medical witnesses. We find, for example^ 
that the greater part of the questions put to most of these wit- 
nesses, relate to the influence of food, the natm'e and effects of 
different modes of life, the probable effects of the dietary, which 
was introduced in July 1822 ; the influence of cold, of confine- 
ment, of inaction, of mental despondency, and other moral 
causes ; in short, of every agent or agents to which the forma- 
tion of disease has ever been ascribed. It does not appear, 
however, that much light has been thrown on the subject, and 
it is quite evident that no positive or unequivocal results have 
been obtained. 

The opinions of Doctors Roget and Latham may be easily 
gathered from the Report of the 5th April, — ^which is on thie 
whole substantially confirmed by the answers given in their 
subsequent appearance before the committee. It is their opi- 
non that the principal cause has been the deficient quantity of 
nutriment in the diet ordered in July, and its too liquid form ; 
and that the cold weather had exerted an accessory influence ; 
though they admit that it is impossible to say whether a milder 
winter would have prevented the appearance of the disease. 
They further add, that greater gaiety, or more cheerful habits 
than are compatible with long confinement, might have had 
considerable effect in preventmg the appearance of the conif- 
plaint. In the evidence of Dr Hutchison on the causes and 
formation of the disease, there is a good deal of tedious and 
not very interesting inquiry on the dietary of the Penitentiary at 
different periods, and its influence on the health of the pri- 
soners. It is perhaps as well therefore to lay before our read- 
ers the principal facts relative to the diet of the Penitentiary, 
before we take much notice of this investigation, and more e^ 
specially as frequent allusion is made to the insufficiency of the 
prisoners' food during the progress of the inquiry. 

We learn from the Report of the Select Committee, that 
previous to July 1822, the dietary of the Penitentiary had pro- 
vided for the convicts more plentiful meals than appears to 
have been consistent either with the system of penal confine^ 
ment and prison discipline, or was necessary or conducive to 
health. A glance at this diet-table, which, with the subsequent 
one we give above at page 119, will at once satisfy the reader that 
the penitents were abundantly well fed, considering their rank 
in life, their kind of labour, and the object with wliich they 
were committed to the Institution, But it may be rem^kefL 
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that nothing but actual experience could show whether food of I 
the quality aud quanlity prescribed, was to be sufficient or in- I 
jurious to the individuals thus sustained. It appears, accord* I 
ingly, that in the spring of 1822, the liealth of the penitents I 
presented changes which both the Managing Committee and the J 
medical superintendent, Dr Hutchison, ascribed to the pie- \ 
thoric effects of too hberal diet. In Dorchester gaol, the same | 
effects, it is said, had proceeded from the same cause, and I 
disappeared on diminishing the allowance of food to the pri- I 
soners. This success encouraged the committee to try thp 4 
same plan ; and by the advice of IVIr Morton Pitt, a member of | 
the committee, tlie scale of diet- allowance was reduced, and' 1 
submitted, with the previous or old diet-table, to tbe inspeo 1 
tion of Sir James M'Grigor, whose opinion that the old die- I 
tary was too abundant, and that the one now proposed wa» ^ 
sufficiently nutritious, decided the committee. The new or ro 1 
duced dietary was therefore adopted in the month of July I 
1822. This innovation, our readers must understand, is tct i 
garded as the source of all the evil. It is to this ijiauspiciou^ ! 
change that the whole subsequent train of calamities, with J 
which the Penitentiary has been visited, is ascribed. For iJiougb 1 
the witnesses in general atlmit, that this cause did not operate j 
alone, and could not alone generate the diseases which prevail^ 1 
ed, they however regard its individual influence as much augj 1 
mented, in a situation where inaction and the depressing pas- I 
sions were predominant, and at a season distinguished abova 1 
many that preceded it for its inclemency and long continued ] 
cold weather. "] 

As the two iirst casea of scorbutic spots appeared in the in* I 
firmary, and as it is not unusual for scurvy to attack persona j 
confined to bed, while others who are going about resist it, Djt I 
Hutchison admits thai he did not so seriously inquire about itfi 1 
origin as he might have done; but began to i^uspect the dictarj I 
about the I8lh or 25ih of February, yet thought want of exero j 
cise might be as much concerned in its production as any other I 
agent. Dr Hutchison afterwards ascribes scurvy on board Ehi)p 1 
to deficient nutriment as a leading cause, and to mental dejec- I 
tion, and want of active bodily exertion, as accessories, because I 
it less frequently attacks the thorough- bred seaman than landa- ] 
men, and wasters who have undergone a sudden change of cir- 1 
cumsiances and of diet; and is of opinion, that in tlie Penitenr 4 
tiary, the moral causes which have always existed,, operate^ | 
more powerfully in consequence of reduction of the dielar|^ .1 
Admits, that damp air from wet apartments, or damp beds, \fm 
one cause of scurvy; but states, that the scorbutic convicts ^1 
the Penitentiary cannot be said to have been exposed to it. ^ 1 
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Sir Gilbert Blane has no hesitation in saTingi tbmt the dis- 
ease arose from deficient nourishment as a primary cause, ^ded 
by the secondary influence of want of aur and exercise, and 
mental depression from long captivity ; states, that be was not 
qualified to form this opinion, unless from inspecting the diet 
table ; and had he been consulted, he should have loudly con- 
demned it. Admits, that the length of time during which the 
penitents are kept on the diet, is a material point in the in-^ 
ouiry; that it would not have been injurious in the ^ficeof 
tnree months only ; but in an average constituti(Mi, from one to 
two years might elapse before its effects were discovered; 
Thinks that, considering the previous habits ^ the pati^rtflb 
and connecting these with the length of eonfineroent,— the 
space that elapsed between the introduction of the new dietaiy 
in July 1822, and the af^arance of the disease in January 
182S, was sufficient for its production; the diet was too lew; 
has been conversant for forty years with prisoners of war and 
others, as convicts for Botany Bay, and is acquainted with their 
diet, but has seen none so low as that of the Penil^itiary ; 
thinks the medical superintendent was quite wrong in saying it 
was excessive in March 1822; and that the health of a prison- 
er, who was confined on it for a number of years, would infal- 
libly be injured. Ascribes sea-scurvy to deficiency of food, c^ 
bad subsistence. 

Mr John Godwin Jdinson has been lately officiating in Nor- 
wich gaol, as assistant to Mr Scott, who is surgeon to that esta- 
blishttient. States, that about the end of January, or begin- 
ning of February, a few cases of scurvy began to appear among 
the prisoners, in the form of petechial spots ; visited the Peni- 
tentiary on Saturday 24th May, and saw similar cases, but 
wHb ecchymosed blotches; cannot say to what causes the dis*> 
ease of Norwich gaol should be ascribed; the prisoners are al- 
lowed to purchase food ; and one of the men, in whom the dis^ 
ease appeared, was well known to be abundantly supplied ; not 
could the influence of the cold weather be said, with greater jus- 
tice, to afiect him. 

Sir James Macgrigor cannot ascribe the illness which has pre- 
vailed since his visit in March and April to change of diet, but t6 
some general cause affecting the population of the metropolis, as 
he conceives is shown in the state of health in the House of Cor- 
rection in Cold Bath Fields, and among the poor in the Poor- 
house, and in the parish of Kensington. In the former, the aver- 
age mortality and sickness for the three seasons of 1820, 1821, 
and 1 822, is about nine, whereas during the three months (^182S, 
it has amounted to this number; and the same proportion 
nearly has been obsenred in Kensington. Regards tbe immu- 
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nity of those persons who were in llie kitchen hs a sort of ne- 
eative fact, since not the (jiiaiitity of food alone is to be consi- 
dered as a protecting cause, biit their unrestrained and more 
cheerful mode of living. Cannot recollect whether the legs of 
the prisoners, at the visit in February, showed evident marics 
of scurvy ; but has heartl that marks of this kind were found, 
at the examination in March, in between 900 and 400 ; is not 
aware that the same disease lias prevailed in the out-door po- 
pulation ; but observed that l»owel affectious were very preva- 
lent in the Cold Bath Fields Institution ; for instead of the oi^ 
diuarv number of 200 annually, tbey amounted, in the three 
montns of January, February and March, to 60, — ^wliich he 
iwards as an unusually great number. Thinks it is a well-ea- 
iaHlished feet that variation of diet, from soup to vegetables or 
bread, operates strongly on disease; but is not prepared to say 
whether it is more conducive to health than any fixed diet 
which could be recommended. Does not doubt that prison- 
ers, fed on diet wholly fiiriniiceous, may enjoy as good health' 
as those who live on a mixture of bread and gruel with meat; 
and knows that in foreign prisons, and in reugious houses in 
the Peninsula, the climate of which does not difler materially 
from our own, the inmates, though animal food is not permit- 
ted, continue in health. On the Hth of February, when Sii' 
James Macgrigor visited the Penitentiary, and when the ntun- 
bers in the female infirmary were much smaller than in any 
previous or subsequent day, he observed to Mr Holford, that, 
though the females loofcecl paler than before, he perceived no 
difference in the countenances of the men. Sir James regards 
last winter (1882-1823) as very unhealthy during the first three 
months of the year; that is, in the increased severity and less 
manageable character of all diseases, but without any sweeping 
or e})idemic illness. Lastly, during the course of thirty years. 
Sir James has occasionally seen scurvy, but never contagious ; 
but he is by no means prepared to say that it is not so; " for 
'* when a number of men are congregated together, I am al- 
" ways inclined to the <^inion that it is difficult to ascertaini 
•* whether a disease Is contagious or not : the disorder I liave 
*' very frequently seen contagious. • I believe it is consonant 
*' to «1 observation, that, confined in a small space, tlie conta- 
*' gion would be very strong ; and if there were a very large 
" area or space in the open air, the disease would be compara- 
** lively innoxious. " {p. 83.) 

I3r Andrew Baird ascribes scurvy, as it used to prevail in 
the navy, to deficient imtriment, whether this proceed from 
the long use of salted provisions, or any similar mode of liv- 
■ Tbere in some mUwlce bere, but wc cannot correct ii- 
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ing; to moisture, bad air, want of cleanliness and of ventila^- 
tiou. It is not so prevalent in the navy now as formerly, in 
consequence of the improved state of tlie food, more general, 
attention to better clothing, which contributes to cleanliness,, 
and the prevention of moisture by rubbing the decks with sand 
and stone instead of washing. Has seen the dietary of the 
Penitentiary of July last ; out as he has not vLsited the 
Institution since that period, cannot form any opinion on 
its sufficiency or insufficiency, from any alteration now visible* 
Taking the question abstractly, he might perhaps answer it 
if he knew the quantities allotted to each prisoner ; thinks that 
it is too small, and m its diluted state must be less nutritious- 
Dr Baird admits, that as he has never met with a dase beariibg^ 
all the characters of sea-scurvy ashore, he cannot say what ef- 
fect such a dietar}' as the present might produce in persons 
confined for many months ; but knows, that the prisoners of 
war, of whom tliere were 70,000 in the country at a time, were 
maintained in good health on 1^ lib. of bread and i lib. of 
meat daily ; is of opinion, from the health enjoyed by a nume-^ 
rous part of the community in the United Kingdom, and e- 
specially in Ireland, who live without animal food on milk and 
vegetables, tliat if a person in prison is supphed with a suffi-* 
cient quantity of farinaceous and vegetable matter, animal 
fooil is luiuecessary so long as the hesJth is undisturbed ; but 
thinks that all efforts of the substitution of given quantities of 
bread for animal food in the diet of prisoners can be determin-. 
ed by experiment only, and that in the Penitentiary animal food 
is necessary, as most persons there have been accustomed to it; 
Dr Baird further states, that he cannot conceive, from what 
he has seen of sea-scurvy in the navy, that it can exist where 
there is a sufficient portion of animal food and vegetables; has 
seen the disease produced under a diet of bread, but never in si- 
tuations where the persons had the free use of vegetables.^ 

Robert Westcott Bampfield, Esq. entered his Majesty's nai^ 
in 1799, and served under Sir John Warren and Sir James 
Hawkins Whitshed, was ten years in the Belliqueux with the 
present Admiral Viscount Torrington, and has seen -scurvy 
in all its forms, and in every variety, from the slightest to the 
most violent and fatal, and in almost every part of the globe. 
As to its aiuse, Mr Bampfield states, that it must be preceded 
eitlier by diet devoid of nutritious properties, or by diet of 
salted meat without a sufficient quantity of fresh vegetables*. 
Has seen it prevail when in harbour, landlocked at Trincoma- 
lee in tlie East Indies, and has seen three cases in the work- 
house of St Paul's, Covent Garden, London. Two of these 
were admitted into the work-house with scurvy on iktm } ih% 
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third originated in the Institution ; admits, that this was the 
only case among iiiany hundreds in which the disease could 
not be traced to defective nourishment. Admits, that among 
sailors who have once had the disease, a disposition to fiiture 
attacks exists. Mr Bampfield has seen the scale of dietary a- 
dopted since July in the Penitentiary', would not have sanc- 
tioned it, and should have farther stated, that under such diet^ , 
scurvy must have been produced both on accoimt of its insuF- , 
ficiency and its quality. States this opinion under the impres- 
sion that the soup contains no vegetables ; and though it ap- 
pears that it contained greens, turnips and onions, adheres to the 
opinion that the animal (vegetable?) matter is insufficient to 
sustain health. 

" It occurred to me at Trinconialee, in the situation I have al- 
luded to, that though the ship's company were allowed one pound 
of fresh beer per day, such as we have in the East Indies, with a 
small quantity of vegetables, that in one week after the men were 
placed oil that diet, thirteen cases of scurvy occurred, and I was 
coiDpelled to write a letter on service to repcesent that the quantity 
of vegetables must be increased, and which, on being given, put an 
efiectiial stop to the progress of scurvy. " p. 87. 

Mr Banipfield, after referring, at the request of the commit- 
tee, to the prescriptions of the dietary, states his opinion, that " 
tlie soup so made would correspond precisely with that which he ' 
had now alluded to at Trincomalee ; recals to the recollection of 
the committee, that during the severe winter of l79t-95, tha 
crews of many ships then lying at Spitbead, that were well sup- 
plied with animal food, but could not on account of frost obtaia ' 
much vegetable food, became affected with scurvy ; and finally 
states his conviction, that as much vegetable matter almost aS 
could be put into broth, made in the proportion of ly ounce of 
meat to each individual, would not prevent the disease, and 
that with such diet scurvy would show itself in this country in ' 
about live months, in a tropical climate much earlier, according 
to bis personal experience. In reference to the most proper ' 
form of administering food under such a system, Mr B. states 
that a dietary consisting of liquids and fluids without crude 
meat, is precisely what physicians call low diet, and Is liable, if ' 
long continued, to induce diarrhoea. On the influence of al- 
ternating or varying the substances used, he admits that the 
use of farinaceous and vegetable matter six days, and seven or 
eight ounces' of crude meat on the seventh, would have been a 
better and more »<alubrious diet; and states the fallowing fact. 

" On board a ship, the seamen and midshipmen, or the midship- 
men's me^s, aie placed precisely on the same diet; but as the mid- 
ehipmen dine out about once a week, either with the captain or ofli- 
cer« mess, and obtain one full diet of fi-esh animal and vegetable 
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matter ab6ilt once a week ; I have certainly* in all my experience, 
never seen more than two midshipmen affected with scurvy, and that 
was in a slight degree, in a cruize in the East Indies, in which there 
were only thirty-six men left free from it, when we arrived in har- 
bour, out of a complement of 490. " p. 88. 

Mr B. thinks that the diet of a prison like the Penitentiary, 
taking into consideration the confinement of the parties, and 
the operation of moral causes, should contain six ounces of 
dressed meat daily to each man, and four ounces of the same 
to each woman, with a sufficient quantity of vegetables, and a- 
bout a pound of bread ; and is of opinion that variety of food, 
or animal and vegetable matter mixed, is requisite to preserve 
health in a climate like this, as his own observations convince 
him that scurvy may be induced in all climates wherever full 
diet of this kind is not used. Is further aware that the Flindoos, 
whose mode of living has been supposed to contradict this prin- 
ciple, do not restrict their diet to mere rice i for though they 
do not use beef or mutton, they can at all times almost have 
milk, butter, cheese, eggs, and even fish. 

^' And their original stamina has been derived from parents 
brought up upon that sort of food ; the nature of the climate alao 
renders animal food less necessary naturally there; during the 
greater part of the year the earth is parched up ; there is no pas- 
turage for cattle ; the cattle being extremely thin and small^ nature 
would seem to ordain that the diet, in those seasons of the year, 
.should consist principally of vegetable matter and the animal mat- 
ter I have spoken of, for if all ate animal food constantly for one 
year, they would almost consume all the cattle in India. " p. 88, 89. 

With regard to the mode of living among the natives of Ire- 
land, Mr B. gives the following staterhent. 

*' I have been in Ireland ; I think I have visited some of the 
meanest huts in Ireland, and I never saw an Irishman who was fed 
80 low as on potatoes and milk ; I think I have invariably seen that 
they had hens which laid eggs, I have seen them in general ; 1 have 
•also seen a pig in the house ; I have seen a cow generally eitlier in 
one cabin, or amongst two or three cabins, from whence they made 
butter and cheese ; and I conceive, upon that diet in the Peniten- 
tiary, an Irishman might enjoy his health, if you gave him butter, 
cheese, milk, butter-milk, eggs, and some vegetables, and a slice of 
tfacon now and then. " p. 90, 91. 

- Augustus Granville, M. D., as a naval surgeon has seen 
scurvy in n^val hospitals — a few cases on board two blockading 
squadrons off Toulon and off Lisbon ; has seen it on board cap- 
tured vessels, in the West Indies, in the French army, on board 
a large Turkish fleet, in the prisons of Paris, and a few cases 
in the London hospitals and dispensaries ; expresses his belief 
that every medical man of experience who has seen the disease^ 
"ViU 'Hteitate in giving an absolute answer to the question of the 
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cnuses whence it originates; — lias known it arise not only from 
want of proper nutrition, but where the diet was too highly ani- 
ninliKec!, and also where it consisted of mixed vegetable and 
aiiimid matter to a proper amount. As an example of tbU 
mode of formation, Dr Granville refers to three of the Pari- 
sian hospitals, in which, during 1817, when he was in FariSf 
scorbutic diarrhcea arose, in consequence of feeding the inmates 
on gelatine obtained from bones, according to the process of a 
chemist, whose name is left blank, but by which we presume is 
■ueant Proust ; whose experiments prompted Cadet de Vau^ 
and that active but quixotic speculator. Sir Benjamin Thom- 
son, commonly known by the name of Count Rumford, to 
make soups and broth in this ecoitomical style, Dr Granville 
ijitbrms me committee, that in one prison, the Bicetre, 
scurvy broke out in so severe a form, that tlie infirmary 
contained, while he was there, one-third of the population of 
the prison, whicli is generally 800 persons ; and it was then 
ascribed to insufficiency of clothing, thedress of the prijoners b^ 
ing a linen jacket and trowsers only, during a very severe winter. 
l>r Granville admits that the prison in which this took place 
was rather overcrowded, cold, badly ventilated, and in some 
parts dirty, — circumstances which doubtless would operate 
with considerable power as auxiliary morbific agents. These 
cases of scurvy, which, according to Dr Granville, occur al- 
most annually in the Parisian prisons, are sporadic, — affecting 
«iie, two, three, or half a <lozeii persons, and appear to subside 
spontaneously. No change of diet is made in consequence, nor 
does the diet appear to be suspected as the cause. Dr Gran- 
ville has not visited the Peniteotiaj-y, nor is he prepared to say 
whether the dietary could cause scurvy, till he is informed that 
the disease of the Penitentiary is actually scurvy ; admits that 
the diminished quantity of food would exercise a very lowering 
effect on the constitution ; but when this is connected with a 
feet already stated, of scorbutic diarrhoea occurring under a 
■diet entirely animal, he hesitates to give a decided answer j lastly, 
lie sees nothing in the dietary that would induce him to remon- 
strate against it, or shrink from putting it to trial, p. 95. 

P. 9M. — The next medical witness to whose evidence we are 
directed, is Mr John Pratt, resident surgeon to the Peniten- 
tiary. The evidence given by this witness is very confused* 
tautological and vague, sa'-ouring strongly of a little learning, 
but showing its danger ana its folly with equal strength ; and it 
may, on the whole, bo adduced as a happy example of the a^ 
piring style of the half learned mediciner, who strives to con- 
ceal the penury of his stores by an eager display of the tawdry 
iciapi of science which malicious fortune, or his more malig- 
12 
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nant genius, has thrown across his path. Such an amiable 
and interesting degree of scepticism — such a studied aversion 
to all common language or eyenr-dav terms— such an ambi- 
tious tone of science and scientinc circumiocutioD,— 'We have 
not often had the pleasure of being amused with; and were we 
not satisfied that the gentleman was much too serious to indulge 
in any thing like leyitj- or a jest before a grave Committee of 
the House of Commons, we should at once r^ard the whole as 
a good carieature of some of the medical aspurants of the day 
fer Hterary distinetion. Mr John Pratt ' thinks^ about tfaia 
month of October, he began to pay some little attentions — to 
notice it in some degree, — a pallidness in their ^ooks ; he thinks 
he did once or twice mention it to Dr HatcUson, that there 
was a pallidness about the countenances of the people; ke did 
frequently in his journal mention that there was a palMdnen 
and want of strength in their stomachs; and in a letter sent to 
the committee in the month of September last, it is stated, * 
<* Although the prisoners appear to be in good health, yet I 
perceive a pallidness about them which to me appears to aris^ 
from the present dtetAry, which I am fearful we shall find 
shortly will increase, accompanied with a diminution of 
strength, '^ &c. and much of the same tedious and profitless 
gossip. Mr John Pratt, however, does not restrict his talents to 
the composition of elegant reports. He further indulges in 
physiological speculation, and entertains the managing conunit- 
tee and the questioning committee with the following choice 
morsel of gastronomic theory. *^ I think it is obvious that the 
*^ diet, though sufficiently nutritious for a short time, will, when 
continued for any considerable period, produce a debility of 
the stomach, which having no substance to act upon, mu€t 
destroy its muscular action ; the food being in that prepared 
state leaving very little either for the saliva or the gastric 
*^ juices to do, and renders the constitution more liable to re- 
ceive disease, and particularly so when the mind ia afieeted 
from the loss of liberty ; and we find the females are more 
*^ susceptible and subject to more diseases than males, '' and so 
on. Now, after this sagacious and oracular piece of medical 
advice, we think it is by no means likely that a single member 
of the committee will ever again swallow one mouthful of soup, 
OP any thing less solid than substantial sirloin. 

One extract more from the evidence of this witness wilt show 
at once the execrable trash, with which it is possible fi>r com* 
tees of inquiry to be satisfied. 

" Were statemeiiis made to you, on the part o£ the matron, that, 
in Nov^inber or December, some of the females could not ke^ 
tbeir broth upon their stomachs ? — Yes, certainly, there were. 
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" At evening or dinner time ? — Particularly in the evening. 

" Was any thing done £ — A change wsa made, by giving them 
warm water. 

" By whose advice or authority was that given ? — By the advice 
of Dr Hutchison. 

" Did you concur in it? — Yes, I did. 

" Arc you certain he was present ? — Yes, On February the Sth 
I say, " Permit me to state, that I found, both in the male and Te- 
male pentagons, a itimiuution of strength and loss of appetite, but 
more particularly among the females ; their countenances are pallid, 
and they complain of weakness in the region of the stomach ; many, 
I fear, cannot talce down their soup. I am fearful we shall, in a 
short period, find a very great accumulation of disease, arising from 
debility; and I certainly do not think the present diet sufficient to 
give them that support which it is necessary they should have. " 
On the 27th of February I have remarked, " There has been a great 
Dumber of slight attacks of diarrhcea in the pentagons, but which 
are doing weli ; this has been both in the males and females ; and 
there is, I apprehend, the scurvy among them, which has made ita 
appearance on their legs, having discovered spots, although the 
grand mark distinguishing that disease, the wasting end spongy ap- 
pearance of the gums, had not taken place. " p. 100. 

Dr Johnson thinks it is exceedingly difficult to determine all 
the causes that mny have combined to produce this complaint; 
it is highly probable that if defect of nutriment did not cause 
the disease, it strongly disposed those so fed to the general 
causes oF its formation ; he is not prepared to sny that this is the 
sole cause, because some recent cases have taken place in which 
the men were not more than six weeks in the Penitentiary, and 
must have therefore been little if at all influenced by the re- 
duced dietary ; is not prepared to give a decided opinion on the 
influence of local situation ; the ground on which the Peniten- 
tiary is built, appears to have been low and swampy ; but the 
nature of the houses, the pavements, and the draining since 
practised, would induce him to pause ere he declared the site to 
be unhealthy; attributes a good deal to the operation of moral 
causes, and ascribes the general exemption of the officers of the 
institution as much to the condition of their minds as to their 
allowance of food. Dr J. regards neither dysentery in ge^ 
Deral nor the disease of the Penitentiary as infectious. 

Mr John Godwin Johnson, cannot say that he has had ex- 
perience enough to justify any opinion on the infectious or un- 
infectious nature of the disease. 

Dr Burnet thinks that in some instances the dietary appeared 
to be connected with the scurvy and bowel complaint, but in 
other instances he could not trace this connexion, and declineg 
giving any opinion on the probability of Us being infectious. 
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• 
It is unnecessary to dwell longer on the evidence adduced 

r^^rding the probable causes of the diseases of the Peniten- 
tiary. These abstracts may communicate a very correct idea of 
the light which they have thrown on the subject, and of the de- 
gree of certainty with which any one or two of them may be 
charged with the evils which have taken place in the Institution. 
It will be remarked, that these evidences are in many places 
very contradictory, that they are in almost all places vague,, 
and that it is quite impossible to fix on any one agent as the' 
origin of the complaints. This is by no means wonderful, 
though we doubt not that it will give rise to some scandal a- 
mong those who are not prepared to appreciate the nature of 
medical evidence, and especially of that department of it in. 
which the causes and formation of diseases are investigated. In 
many subjects of medical science, research has been rewarded 
with discovery, and experience has at length been attended with' 
useful and substantial information ; but in this, the physician has 
much to learn and more to observe, and etiology may be said 
to be still in its infancy. In the instance before us, there are 
several circumstances which concur in a peculiar manner to 
render the inquiry of causing agents extremely complicated, 
somewhat obscure, and particularly liable to lead to fallacious 
conclusions. Three of these are very obvious, and may be 
briefly adverted to. I5/, We think it is clearly established that 
scurvy did not prevail very generally, that its existence was at 
best extremely doubtful, and that it had actually disappeared, 
while there were many severe cases of dysenteric or intestinal 
disease. 2d, We conceive it to be proved that the disease which 
was most prevalent and most fatal, consisted in inflammation of 
the mucous membrane of the intestines; — we make no case in 
this instance of nosological names. Sd, The continuance of the 
disease after its alleged causes had ceased to operate, throws a 
peculiar and unexpected difliculty in the way of explanation. 

Suppose tlie disease were admitted, throughout, to be scur- 
vy, it would by no means be diflicult to show, that the causes 
to which it is ascribed were not sufficient to produce the effect. 
The first and most obvious, and that which was believed to be 
the most general, is the diet, and the diminished allowance of 
the new dietary. Now, though several of those physicians 
and surgeons have given their opinion, in the strongest terms, 
that the diet was too slender in quantity, and not sufficiently 
nutritious in quality, this inference has been again contradict- 
ed by others, though not in terms of equal decision, at least on 
facts equally strong. In proof of this assertion, we refer to 
the evidence of Sir J. Macgrigor, Dr Granville, Mr I3anip- 
field, and even of Dr Johnson. But the justice of this argu- 
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merit, derived from the dietary, Is jjrodiglously diminialied by J 
the liistory of the progress of tlie disease ; for it appears, froiqJjB 
various parts of the evidence, that persons were attacked witH^I 
Hie disease shortly after eutering the house, and after the diet-'J 
ary liad been chiinged ; and long after the food was more a^_ ■ 
btindunt, and of better quality, cases of the disease occurre(^4 
and were attended with very bad symptoms, {71.) JW 

The next catise believed to be concerned in the formation 0^1 
the diseases of the Penitentiary, is cold; and unquestionably' ■ 
its influence must be admitted to be very powerful, in a pla(^ I 
wliere confinement renders active exertion difficult, and thai I 
regulations prescribe the same degree, in the same mannef^ I 
to several hundred persons, who probably differ very widelj" I 
from each other in tlieir habits of exercise, or personal labouR^ ■ 
Tiie disease also appeared soon after the commencement of ^ I 
very severe winter, and increased as the cold continued. Butt I 
the difficulty again here is, that it did not recede at the api I 
proiich of warm weatlier ; for in the second Report of Drj^ I 
l^tham and Roget, nn the 4th July, it is expressly stated^' I 
that " many prisoners admitted since the diet, thought to be 1 
injurious, has been changed, and since the weather has be— 'J 
come milder, liave become the subjects of dysentery ; and so- fl 
veral of the officers of the establislmient most employed about' fl 
the sick have suffered the same disease." (p. 394.,) This, iii>> ■ 
deed, is one of the strongest argument^ not rally against the' V 
disease being one or uniform, — against its being scorbutie^ 1 
merely, — but against the alleged influence of the prison dj^ J 
and the cold season, or general defect of heat in the prison^ ■ 
There is no mode of getting rid of it, unless by admitting^! I 
what appears to be the fact, that whatever appearance the di*^ 9 
ease assumetl at its commencement, — whatever petechial spoU' I 
or blotches appeared on the persons of the convicts, — it waiv I 
all along, and .especially about its termination, a malady of the'J| 
intestinal canal solely. On tlie influence of air and the de«' ■ 
pressing passions, on which much stress has been hud, it is ini»i'l 
possible to say much. Their influence on human liealtli none>| 
can deny ; but we know so little of their peculiar and preciaf J 
cflects, that we think it is quite idle, in the present state of ouf' ■ 
knowledge, to speculate concerning their operation on disease' I 
We readily admit their disposing ijifluence on all diseases, 'J 

These difficulties, widi regard to causing agents, are certaiinffl 
ly applicable chiefly, if not entirely, to the presumption of ths'l 
disease being scurvy. But if we abandon this forced and erro-*fl 
neous view of the subject, the difficulties, though not removed, ' 
are much diminished. IF we lay aside mere nosological terms* 
iand adopt the hypothesis, for we regret to say it can ue nothing 
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more, that the disease which was most general in ihe Peniten- 
tiary consisted in inHnmination of the mucous membrane of the 
intestines, or, if the witnesses please, dysentery, For it avails 
not to dispute about a name, it appears to us thnt the relation 
between several of the causes and the efTects is much more distinct 
Vid conspicuous. We do not, in this case, deny that the slender 
rations may have had some influence, peihaps by no means in- 
considerable, in giving Hae to this disease; but this effect ap- 
pears to be rather secondary than primary, as some of the me- 
dical witnesses have represented. Almost all thai we know of 
the influence of diet contributes to show, that it is not a direct 
cause or agent of disease, that its operation is on the general 
Strength of the sulijects, and that it may thus eff'ect in the ani- 
mal economy changes favourable to the direct attacks of mor- 
bific agents. Neither do we allogether deny the operation of 
inaction, and even want of fresh air, but we allow them only 
the same secondary influence ; we cannot regard them as direct 
generators of disease, or as any other than mere auxiliaries to 
Its attacks. 

It is different, however, with regard to cold, whether alone 
or combined with moisture. There are two modes in which it 
is obvious that this agent may operate on the human body; 1st, 
The general effects of living constantly in a cold atmosphere; 
2d, The particular effects of cold applied for a considerable 
time to the human body so as to exercise a certain change on its 
' functions. The peculiarities of these two modes are most 
clearly understood by observing the different results which lake 
place in the persons of individuals who live habitually in situa- 
tions not sufhciently sheltered from the weather, and in the per- 
sons of those who are imperfectly clothed in such situations. In 
the first case, cold may produce direct effects, but, in general, it 
operates rather indirectly; active exertion, sufficient food, and 
sufficient clothing generally counteract any injurious impressions. 
But, in the second case, where the person of the individual is im- 
perfectly or improperly clothed, the operation of cold is more di- 
rect, more permanent, more uninterrupted, and less liable to be 
counteracted by other means. There is no fact, we conceive, so 
well established as the great influence which sufficient and ade- 
cjuate clothing exercises in preventing disease, and insuffi- 
cient clothing in causing it; and we think Dr Baird is per- 
fectly correct in ascribing the greater health of our seamen 
in all climates to the changes wrought in this department of 
naval economy. Coverings of flannel next the skin are in- 
dispensable to those exposed to changes of temperature and 
vicissitudes of weather, whether in cold, temperate, or tro- 
pical regions, not so much in contributing to cleanliness, and 
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in maintnining the skin, its circulation and secretion, in (Iub 
order, but, through that, in preserving a proper state of the 
mucous sniraces, and especially that of the hitestines. 'file 
great influence of its neclect in deranging the state of the in- 
testinal mucous surface, is admitted by alFpractical observers, 
both of the diseases of this climate, and of warmer regions; 
and the fact mentioned by Dr Granville, that the scorbutic 
dysentery of the Bicetre could be traced to no other cause than 
that of a linen dress during the rigour of winter, shows how 
much may be ascribed to it in institutions like the MUbaiik 
Penitentiary, The point is, was there proof that this causu 
existed; that the penitents were insufficiently clothed? It js 
singular, that while the minutest inquiries have been made at. . 
ail and sundry about the state of their diet and its effectj^i ] 
about the degree of exercise, airing, kind and cjuaniity of ocii ^ 
cupations, and even the means employed to warm the pentifeL 
gons, we cannot discover a trace of any inquiry about th^iS 
mode of clothing, or the protection which it was calculated iS^ 
aSbrd them against cold, in a situation where they were pre^ 
eluded from the usual means to which their equals in rank had 
access. It may perhaps be regarded as a bold and baseless 
conjecture, but we shall risk it notwithstanding, that had the 
inmates of the Penitentiary been ordered proper flannel cloth- 
ing, and especially rollers of flannel round the belly, we should 
have heard nothing of dysentery, and little or nothing of scurvy. 
The diet would then have been found good and adequate to its 
purpose, the accommodation and airing would have been svi^i _ 
cient, and, if any evils really resulted from the site of the InstituS^'fl 
tion, they wouhl have been less likely to be powerfully injurious."^" 

We must not, however, disguise the circumstance, that this 
conjecture still requires to be confirmed bj- further proofi;. We 
have already alluded to the second report of Drs Latham and 
Boget, and have shown that they were compelled to relinquish 
their original etiology of the disease, and to acknowleflge, that 
the influence of diet and cold weather were not suflicient to ex- 
plain its continuance in the months of June and July. 

" The causes (the exciting causes, as ihey are ca'l.d) of discasca 
arc involved in much uncertainty; and when the question is cim- 
cerning an exletisive epidemic, this uncertainty is felt, and confessed 
to be most painful : still the inquiry inlo these causes can never be 
hastily dismi»ied; for to discover what ihey are, and to remove 
them, if ihey are within our reach, tnay be esseniial to the elfeciu^d 
cure of the disease. 

" With respect to the Penitentiary, then, while we confew that 
there has been, and still may be, a cause of disease ia operariua 
which we are ignorant of, we are most anxious for the Commillce 
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feci convinced, that the fault does not entirely rest with us, that it 
remains undiscoTered, but that the dii&culty of detecting it is inhe- 
rent in the subject itself. 

*' We beg to state, that opinions respecting the causes- of diseases 
arc formed, not from the mere observation of one or two things im- 
mediately obvious to the senses, but from a cautious investigation of 
a great variety of circumstances, and from a series of reasoning upon 
them. 

'* It is obvious, that opinions necessarily so formed, are very liable 
to error ; and hence it happens, that no prudent physician ever ar- 
rived at conclusions about the causes of a disease, with so certain n 
conviction that he was right, as not to confess that he might possibly 
be wrong. 

•* Numerous cases in the Penitentiary, to which we have already 
alluded, have seemed to us quite inexplicable, except upon the pre- 
sumption of contagion. The fact may be otherwise ; and authoritiea 
(we arc aware) preponderate against the contagious nature of dyseo* 
tery : nevertheless, we have not thought ourselves justified in ne- 
glecting the practical measures which the facts before us appeared 
to suggest, until medical opinion is settled upon this point. '--«< 
pp. 394-, 395. 

This admission might justly lead to a long and intricate dis- 
cussion, and ibr this we have po leisure at present. But we 
remark, in the ^7'st place, that scurvy never was known to be 
contngious or infectious ; and if this imaginary scurvy of the 
Penitentiary is so, Drs Latham and Roget have the merit not 
only of framing a new disease, but of making wonderful disr 
coveries in the shoreless but not rockle3S ocean of medi* 
lal etiology. In tjie scco?id place, though contagion be ad* 
niitted as a cause of dysentery — and of this we have very great 
doubts — the question still recurs. How were the first cases 
formed ? — what contagion gave them birth ? Contagion cfin» 
not be regarded but as a mere secondary cause of such a dis» 
ease ; and the idea that it is the primary one, though less pro- 
bable tlian that which said tlie sajne for the dietary, is equally 
inconsistent with accurate observation apd sound reasoning. 
This point, indeed, can only be deterp[iined by the subsequent 
history of the disease. We have seen, that, in some instances, 
the turnkeys and other officers of the Institution were affected ; 
and as it ijs stated that they were not exposed to the influence 
either of insufficiency of diet, or of those circumstances tp 
which the disease was ascribed, it is not quite unreasonable to 
look for some agent like contagion. It is likewise stated, thaf 
persons recently brought to the Institution had been attacked 
within a few days (10^ * — a period certainly too short to allow^ 

9 

f P, 194. Dr Jliatliom in the evidence! of Sir Qilbcrt Blancr 
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cithet diet or inactivity, or even the other accessory causes, tq 
operate on them with much effect. r 

" Are you aware that three out of the four cases of prisoners who 
have been in but ten days have got the complaint ? — Dr Latham 
mentioned to me in the other room, such had been the case. 

" Does that fact at all shake your opinion as to its being conta- 
gious or not ? — I own 1 have never been able myself to ascertain 
exactly whether it be contagious or not contagious. " p. 194", 195.' 

But unless it could be ascertained, that the persons who la- 
boured under the disease afterwards communicated it to those 
with whom they were living, away from the site of the Peniten- 
tiary, it may be justly doubted to what extent the disease can 
be said to depend on contagion. It is to Drs Latham and Ilo^ 
get that the profession look: for the solution of this enigma; 
^nd if, by cautious observation of the subsequent fate or his- 
tory of tnose individuals who have suffered it, they dispel the 
ambiguous veil with which its origin has been hidden, it will 
pot be in vain that they have been charged with the honour^ 
able task of investigation. 

II i. Not the least curious point in the general investigation is 
the question of treatment. Practically speaking, this resolves 
itself into two divisions : — 1^/, the most approved and effica*- 
cious treatment of scurvy ; 2d^ the best treatment of the dis- 
ease under which the convicts of the Penitentiary were said to 
labour. 

For a long time, the treatment of scurvy was the most 
embarrassing and difficult duty of the physician; and a re- 
medy, which should be uniformly efficacious against its ra-?- 
vages, was a desideratum for many ^es after it began to ap- 
pear among European fleets and armies. At an early period 
it was treated by administering, in substance, various vegeta- 
bles, which were termed antiscorbutic ; as scurvy-grass {cocliU'^ 
aria qfficinalis)i water-cresses {nastwtium officinale)^ brooklime 
(veronica beccabunga)^ celandine (chelidonium mimis)^ with ca- 
thartics and the addition of aromatic substances to food an4 
generous wines. More recently, when the therapeutic indica- 
tions were founded in the nature of the alleged causes, physi-^ 
cians rested their curative means on change of diet, and the 
copious supply of fresh vegetable or animal matter. On a 
principle not very different, perhaps, is to be exj)lained the use 
of sour crout, wort, spruce-beer, and other similar substances, 
with which we know Cook aiid others contrived to preserve 
the health of their ci*ews. But all these means and remedies 
had yielded to the lemon-juice or citric acid, which, by its u- 
niform efficacy, seemed at length to unite all the desired 
qualities of a. specific antiscorbutic agent. The great sue* 
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cess of this remedy, die happy changes which have taken 
place under its use on the health of our seamen, and the im* 
plicit confidence with which it was administered during the 
late war, warrant our tracing slightly the history of its intro- 
duction. 

Though scurvy appears to have been known as a distinct 
disease so early as 1555, when Olaus Magnus describes it as 
peculiar to persons imprisoned, and the inhabitants of besic^ 
ed towns, it does not appear that we have any earlier notice 
of the influence of lemon-juice in checking it than is given 
by Sir Bjchard Hawkins, in a voyage to the South Sea in 
15d3, whose ship's company was attacked with distinct and 
violent scurvy widiin three or four degrees of the eauinoctial 
line..* After this authority, we find John Woodal^ master 
in surgery of London, 1636, bestowing the highest praises 
on it as a known and certain remedy, and recommending it in 
the strongest terms to naval practitioners. 

Yet it is remarkable, and shows the tardiness with which 
real improvements become known and are adopted in medi-^ 
cine, that epidemic scurvies were allowed to rage in various 
parts of the world, and in none more than the British navy^ 
lor nearly two centuries after, without attempting to use this 
remedy. So complete was this neglect, that, in 1740, when 
Lord Anson proceeded on his circumnavigation, no provision 
of any kind appears to have been made against the disease ; and 
such a thing &s lemon-juice appears never to have been thought 
of. So much, indeed, does this appear to have been the case, 
that we find Mr Walter, the judicious narrator of the mise^ 
ries of Anson*s circumnavigation, declaring, ^^that in some 
instances, both the cure ana the prevention of this malady is 
impossible to be efiected by any management, or by the ap- 
plication of any remedies which can be made use of at sea. '' 
(p. 113.) The calamities of this unfortunate expedition were, 
however, productive of one good effect. The impressive de- 
scription of the sufferings undergone by Anson's crew a^- 
woke a general interest not only with the profession, but 
with the public at large, on the causes and nature of the dia- 
ease, and the most likely means of controlling its ravages. A* 
mong those of the profession whose attention were attracted to 
this subject, Dr John Lind, physician to the Royal Hospital at 
Haslar, deserves to be distinguished. It is to his researches^ 
17SS, that we are indebted, not only for the best account of 
the disease, the critical examination of the accounts of voyagers 

* The Observations of Sir Hicbard Hawkins, Knight, in his Voyage to the 
South Sea, A. D. 1503. Apud Purehas his Pilgrims. IV. Fart, p. 137i,. 
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and medical authors, and llie correction of many erroneous 
notions then prevalent, but for the first clenr and raironal ex- 
position of the ctiuses of its Formation, and the menns of it* . 
certain removal; Tbere are few works on medicine which ar»- J 
more truly the result of correct observation than this, almott f 
none in which the efficacy of remedial means is so satisfactoiu I 
ily expounded. * Dr Lind, after examining the cures whlcb I 
were reported to have taken place under the use of vegetable I 
diet, or fresh articles of food, or other antiscorbutic remedieiy I 
proceeds to say, that " the medicine which succeeded in timc^ I 
I shall afterwards confirm to be the surest preservative, and the:' I 
most efficacious remedy, by the experience of others." p. 1+7* f 
He then proceeds to relate experiments which he made, witlk'l 
various substances or articles of food and drink, supposed tvj 
possess antiscorbutic properties; shows satisfactorily that oranges^ '1 
but especially lemons, remove the disease not only in a shoileK'fl 
time, but with much greater certainty than any other agenff 
that had ever been tried; and nfter adducing Irom other atHJ 
ihorities, evidence to the same effect, concludes, that analogical I 
reasoning on the efficacy of mere acids is in this case both i 
fallacious and useless; since other acids, as those of tamarinds^ I 
vinegar, &c, when actually tried, were found to have no control [ 
on the disease. 

The strong and satisfactory recommendation of this substance 
as an antiscorbutic remedy, is not the sole ground on which the 
merit of Dr Lind rests. It is in rendering the proper acid of 
lemons accessible at all limes, and in all climates, whether in 
the midst of the ocean, or under the arctic circle, f Not onljRT 
did this physician himself prepare and preserve the acid juicey j 
but we find thai, by his recommendation, several naval surgeon* "1 
had tried it in this form, and found it completely successful.:)' 1 
It was in 1793, however, before it was adopted in the navj^rl 
and two years after, before a general supply was ordered, it^ 1 
consei{uence of the great success attending its uje on board thff^ I 
Suffolk. § Since that time, it has been a constant article of navglT^ 
medical store, and supplied with (he same systemadc regulai 
with which the necessary implements of war have been furnisliw'4 
ed. Of this, and of the general good effects the evidenOttra 
given by Sir Gilbert Blaue, and by Dr Baird, afford unequivcM f 
cal proofs ; and while no vessel is allowed almost to quit a por^% 
. ^ go a three months voyage, without a suitable supply of lemon^V 
j-i 
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jtiico, scurvy has been literally banished from our navy. A case 
of it is a greater rarity than small-pox ; and we have no longer 
to deplore the prodigious losses of men, stores and money^ 
which so frequently occurred about thirty years* ago. 

With this strong and unequivocal testimony in favour of the 
antiscorbutic power of lemon-juice, it is singular that, in the 
College of Physicians of London, a new remedy should start 
np, the very last from which benefit could be expected, and 
which has been unanimously execrated by all the practical au- 
thors who have ever written on the disease. We allade to 
mercurj'. It avails not to retort here our own arguments 
against the scorbutic character of the malady; the question, in 
tliis instance, is the propriety or the safety of administering 
a preparation of mercury to' cure scurvy, and. must be examined 
and decided on abstract principles. So extraordinary and im- 

Erecedented is this mode of treatment, that it could scarcely 
e credited, if it were not gravely defended through the whole 
course of the inquiry by Drs Latham and Roget, on the broad 
and irresistible plea of the disease disappearing under its use; — 
and systematically sanctioned by the signature of a deputation 
of the College of Physicians. * Citric acid, they say, they 
tried at first, but it griped and aggravated the diarrhoea; 
and all other means were used, Dr Latham informs the Com- 
mittee, ere they had recourse to the mercury. We feel 
much pain in hesitating to admit that all other means were 
tried ; but we cannot easily conceive what time there was 
to attempt other means justly, between the period of their 
first visits, and the adoption of the mercurial system ; and it 
is quite evident that the citric acid could not be tried either 
fully or fairly, when proper means were not taken to dis- 
criminate the cases in which scurvy prevailed, if it actually 
did prevail, and when, at the same time, no adequate mea- 
sures were taken to obviate the dysenteric symptoms. 

But in whatever light the subject is viewed, the exhibition 
of mercury to subdue an alleged scorbutic disease, if not quite 
irrational, was singularly inconsistent with every thing esta- 
blished by long and judicious experience. The whole of the 
other medical witnesses agree in condemning the practice in 
the most unqualified terms ; and Sir G. Blane does not hesi- 
tate to say, that if he had found, when he was in oflice as Com- 
missioner, a navy surgeon who, by his journal, had administer- 
ed a particle of this medicine in the treatment of sea-scurvy, 
he should have felt it his duty to move that such surgeon be 
struck off the list (p. 194.) Now, though we know not that 
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this exertion of authority, however proper it may be in the 
public service, and as a general principle, is one of whicli we 
.would approve in matters of science ; yet we cannot help re- 
garding the administration of mercury, in such a disease as 
sea-scurvy, as the most absurd, pernicious, and wanton piece 
of quackery that ever was proposed or advocated by a boily of 
men. . We should indeed like to see it fairly put to trial in tlie 
treatment of scurvy in a ship's company, and we doubt not that 
the most decided proofs would be obtained of its actual vir- 
tues. But the profession have not only to wonder and be iu-r 
structed by this novel mode of treatment ; thev have a further 
cause of astonishment in the length to which the mercurial 
treatment was carried, and the unhesitating boldness with which 
Its salivating powers are defended. It is well known that all 
good practitioners have ceased to administer this medicine in 
.the liberal doses in which it was once exhibited, and have re- 
probated, in the strongest terms, those profuse salivations to 
which such numbers owe the loss of teeth, and of spongy 
bones t and indeed many appear to have such pious horror of 
a dose of calomel even, that they would almost as soon pre- 
scribe a dose of oxide of arsenic. Yet we find, in the treatment 
of the penitents, no such half measures, no moderate and gen- 
tle mercurial courses, such as Mr Abernethy would recom- 
mend, to stimulate the first passages ; no alterative doses of the 
blue pill, or a grain or two of calomel and opium to rouse a tor- 
pid liver ; but complete salivation, swollen sore gums, and loose 
teeth. If ever there was a paradox in medical treatment, this 
js one ; and perhaps not the least paradoxical part is, that the 
.mercury did not put a rapid termination to the sufferings of 
.the alleged scorbutic patients. For this, however, it is not 
very dilhcult to account. In the ^rst place, the disease was 
$iot scurvy, nor were the patients scorbutic ; 2dl;i/^ the patients 
were wiser tlian their physicians ; and, with a degree of instinc- 
tive horror which does them infinite credit, appeared to have 
swallowed as much of the mercury only as they conceived good 
mid suflScient. It appears, from I)r Baird's account of his visit 
of June 18th, that he saw many patients who had been taking 
mercury for seven or eight weeks, and yet in whom the mouth 
w^as not affected. These patients were in the habit of throw- 
ing away their pills ; and even the attendant physicians were 
Jed to doubt whether they took them or not. This fact, which 
is unquestionable, is by no means inconsistent with that of se- 
vere salivation in others ; for it may be easily believed, without 
much stretch of probability, that where mercurial pills (with 
jox without chalk) were auministered on this extensive scale, 
extremes would often meet; and that tlie effects of the too 
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much would be as general as those of the too little. We must 
not omit to mention, that latterly, when tlie destruction of 

Eills was detected, inunction was ordered t &nd few appear to 
ave been exempt from ptyalism. 
The second point to which our attention is directed, is, whe* 
ther the exhibition of mercury was requisite, admissible, or ex- 
pedient, in the management of the disease of the Penitentiary. 
This involves two questions ; the^r^^, the general propriety of 
administering mercury for the treatment of dysentery ; the se^ 
condy whether fit)m the sjonptoms, and the morbid phenomena 
of the disease, and from its actual effect, the remedy was pro* 
per. 

In the practice of physic, and among its practitioners, it is 
not difficult to observe the prevalence of. an empirical confi* 
dence in the use of certain remedies, for the treatment of dis- 
eases which require patient watching, delicacy, and attentive 
management ; and there are perhaps few remedies on which a 
greater proportion of this confidence has been bestowed, than 
mercury. It is undeniable, that it is an agent both efficacious 
and useful, when adroitly managed ; and to none, perhaps, is 
the successful and bold practitioner more indebted. This very 
circumstance, however, has led to an indiscriminate, and often 
injudicious, use of it — to its abuse, perhaps ; and every petty 
mediclner, when he knows not what to do, finds a ready re- 
source in Mr Abernethy's blue pill, or in alterative doses of 
calomel. Of late years, though its use is much less general 
among judicious practitioners than formerly, it has been getting 
a sort of factitious and ephemeral reputation among those who 
have been in warm climates, many of them very worthy and re- 
spectable persons, but not a few deeply tinctured with the em- 
pirical measures of the mercurial physicians. We do not pre- 
tend to explain how it has got any reputation in the treatment 
of dysentery, though it is most certain that several surgeons, 
chiefly those attached to the naval service, have employed it in 
this disease with favourable results. The plea on which they 
generally defend this kind of practice, is, that dysentery, in 
tliese regions, is connected with a morbid condition of the liver, 
and the unanswerable argument, that the disease disappears as 
salivation advances. Now, it is easy to perceive that it is next 
to impossible to reason on such facts ; and all that the rest of 
the world can possibly do, is to submit, in tacit acquiescence, 
to the oracular decisions of the mercurialists. 

M')re recent, and we have reason to believe, not less accurate 
observations, have shown, that the disease does not in every form 
of dysentery depend on derangement of the liver, and that the 
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symptoms do not disappear as sallration proceeds. The com* I 
plnints to which llie name oF dysentery has been applied are ■ 
known to depend in almost all instances on inflammation of the 1 
mucous membrane of the inlestines, generally of the colon, but I 
somelimes of the ilium; and unless this inflammation be sub^ V 
dued, it is unreasonable to expect to cure the disease. Heat" I 
what is stated by an author whose practical knowledge of the 1 
subject entitles him to some confidence. J 

" In compliance with the very general, and, in many cases, well- ■ 
founded, partiality for this medicine, which exists ihroughout In- J 
dia, we were induced to prescribe it, to a very large extent, in the' I 
first cases of dysentery which occurred after our landing at Prince 1 
of Wales's Island, where the regiment disembarked in Septembeo 1 
1R07- Dysentery soon occurred here in a very serious shape ; and 1 
the exhibition of mercury, to the ext-ent of producing profuse saliva^ I 
tion, was then a very general practice in the island in oil cases of ^ux |> J 
and in the dysentery of natives and old residents in India, it might I 
have been a very successful practice, but was certainly far from be^ j 
ing so amongst the description of men we landed there. 

" The dissection of every subject who died of dysentery in the J 
regimental hospital at Penang (with one solitary exception), proved J 
the disease to consist entirely in an inflammatory affection of the I 
latge intestines, without a trace of disease in the structure of the li- I 
ver. The consideration of this circumstance, and the reflection that 1 
mercury, when given for the cure of other complaints, is apt to pro^ ] 
duce some qf the iiery symptoms imhich are here so distressing, soon I 
induced us to be more circumspect in the use of this powerful re-' j 
medy. Pains in the botvels, griping and tenesmus, mucous and even I 
hloodi/ stools, are not very urifrequent occurrences Jrom the extend ' 1 
«w use of jnercury ; and this medicine is therefore, in my opinion^ ] 
not very fikely to be useful in removing them. I can readily con- \ 
ceive, and indeed know, that in cases of a protracted disease, where j 
the discharges from the intestines degenerate from pure blood and J 
mucus, and become more of a diseased nature, that there is no re^ A 
tnedy so much to be depended upon for the restoration of health]^ j\ 
secretions ; but in the pure inflammatory complaint I am now speak-* J 
ing of, mercury can seldom be useful. " Ballijigall, pp. 76, 77. ■ 

We regard it as very difficult to evade the force of this ar^^ . J 
gumcnt ; and unless it could be proved that inflammation of th^ 1 
intestinal mucous membrane is actually subdued by saturat* 3 
ing the system with mercury, wc do not conceive that the ar-v M 
guments of the mercurial physicians are of any weight what-i ^ 
ever. That there are disordered states of the intestinal tubc^ J 
and especially of its mucous membrane, which arc capable o£lJ 
being removed by judicious administration of mercury, we da^fl 
not deny; but we cannot comprehend the structure of that ■ 
mind which supposes that a violent and general inflammation I 
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extending over a considerable tract of intestine can be sub- 
dued bv an agent which we know under certain circumstances 
will induce such inflammation. 

This, however, is not the only mode in which mercury has 
been exhibited to cure dysentery, nor has its defence been 
confined to the mere plea of favourable termination. Very 
large doses of calomel, amounting to a scruple or more, are by 
some practitioners exhibited repeatedly, and made to traverse 
the greater part of the intestinal tube. On what plea this can 
be defended we never could comprehend ; for it is certain, that 
of a substance such as calomel which is insoluble in the saliva 
and gastric fluid, a sufficient dose is as good as four times the 
quantity, unless it is wished to excite salivation ; and we are not 
aware that this is the chief object of the scruple dose practice. Its 
efficacy and safety as a purgative in dysentery we should doubt 
extremely. In short, very few skilful or experienced practiti- 
oners look to mercurial preparations with that doating confi- 
dence which was once so freely given it; and we doubt not, that 
as dysentery becomes more perfectly known^ and the morbid con^ 
dition of the intestines more correctly understood, mercury 
will gradually sink into disrepute^ and be at length utterly pro- 
scribed. 

When we applv these observations to the treatment of the en- 
teric disease of tne Penitentiary, we find that they admit of no 
modification worthy of notice, and that, so far as it is possible 
to judge from the symptoms, from the morbid changes shown 
by dissection, and from the view which we have given above 
of the nature of the disease, the exhibition of mercury was 
not only useless but injurious. In the disease of the Peni- 
tentiary, there were the same inflammatory process, and the same 
changes of structure which occur in dysentery ; and we have 
above shown, that there is not the slightest ground for believing 
in any connexion with scurvy, or in any other peculiarity. Set- 
ting aside, indeed, as we have already done, all nosological dis- 
tinctions and scholastic tern]ts,r— call the disease, as we sincerely 
believe it to have been, inflammation of the intestinal mucous 
membrane^ what treatment would sound principle and correct 
experience recommend ? Would it justify the administration 
of mercury ? would it eulogise salivation severe and long conti- 
nued? or would it lavish its encomiums on that treatment which 
neglected local depletion, and the subduing of local inflamma- 
tion ? The only answer which the investigation furnishes to 
these questions is that of the disappearance of the disease under 
the operation of the medicine. But was this uniformly the 
fact? Did all the cases which underwent mercurialism get 
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well? Did none else get well, or would they not have reco- 
vered under other means? The truth is, that the rate of re- 
covery, and the number of recoveries, by no means confirm 
the efficacy of the remedy, and would prevent us from placing 
in it that confidence which is so loudly demanded for it by Drs 
Latham and Roget, The long time during which the disease, 
if in any degree severe, was under treatmeni, amounting to' ' 
eight, ten, or twelve weeks, in most instances (Minutes, pp. 
sis, S+i), the frequent relapses, and even the number of 
deaths, are sufficient to show that mercury was neither a spee- 
dy nor an efficacious mode of treatment. Wc request attention 
to the following statements. 

We find, from the evidence of Dr Granville, who appears to 
have taken much pains to place the matter in its true light, — 
that as Drs Latham and Roget had no personal experience of 
the disease on so large a scale, they proceeded with cautious 
steps at first; that after perceiving that the treatment proposed 
by the medical superintendent was unavailing, they determined 
to try the exhibition of mercury in combination with chalk; 
that in the course of their trials, while a female patient acci- 
dentally became salivated, the evacuations diminished in num- 
ber. 

" From that moment directions were given for a certain quantity 
of mercury to be given so as to produce salivation; and such was 
the persuasion that nothing but salivation would do, that where the 
mere taking of the internal mercurial preparation did not succeed in 
affecting the mouth, mercurial frictions were directed to be employ- 
ed. The quantity of mercury combined with chalk, which is a pre-, 
paration very well known to the medical profession, t.iken by each 
patient, has been as much as five grains every two hours, which is e- 
qual to thirty grains of the preparation in the twelve hours, conse- 
quently to ten grains of oxyd of mercury during the same period ; 
the quantity of mercurial ointment employed for the purpose of fric- 
tion, was not stated. " — " Of course ihe Committee will not expect 
me to say, whether I am prepared to state what the consequences 
were of this treatment ; I can only repeat, that I found 440 or 450 ] 
patients on the list under medical treatment ; that in most of them the < 
disease had continued eight, ten, or twelve weeks, (I beg that that ex- 
pression of mine may apply to ih^ number of cases I examined, my at- 
tention being directed to those whohad been the longest time there, and 
continued ill, notwithstanding the use of mercury, and the use of mer- 
cury was simultaneous with the whole time 1 have mentioned); that 
great complaints of relapses were made by some of the officers of the 
Penitentiary ; that a large number of the patients had their mouths ul- I 
cerated or salivated to a high degree ; that many of the latter are ip 
bed, better with resard to their bowels, but still in bed and notable / 
K2 '] 
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to leave it ; that none have been discharged since the first of June, 
according to the statement made to me by Mr Pratt; that thirty- two 
appear to have died since January, which gives a mortality of seven 
in the hundred ; and that of fourteen or fifteen that have been exa* 
mined post mortem^ according to Doctor Roget's communication with 
me, the intestines were found in a state of ulceration in the majority 
of cases. ** p. 244. 

These statements are, we conceive, quite concltiisive on the 
question, and furnish a stronger evidence against the use of 
mercury in the disease of the Penitentiary, than all the a priori 
arguments which we could suggest, or all the testimonies of au-^ 
tlioritics which we could adduce. It is, therefore, with mueh 
pain and regret that we hear Dr Latham make the following 
confident, but somewhat ungracious, and we had almost said 
petulant, appeal. 

<* After the hinting and hesitating and disapproving that has pi^ 
ceeded from our learned brethren, for so many days past, we think 
it but right that we should state our unanimous conviction upon this 
matter ; and the unanimous conviction of my colleague and myself 
is this, that if we had not treated this disease upon general princi- 
ples, and that if, in particular, we had not pushed that one remedy 
of mercury to the full extent to which we have pushed it, every one 
of the individuals who have been a£Pected with dysentery in the Pb»> 
nitcntiary, would have inevitably perished. We stated it as the r&* 
suit of our observation, that there are certain dysenteries (and the 
dysentery of the Penitentiary is one of them) which are as certainly 
controlled by mercury as that disease is certainly controlled by it, 
for which mercury is a reputed specific ; that the symptoms of this 
disease will as certainly disappear, or are abated, when the moutb 
becomes afiected, as venereal sores disappear or amend under the 
same circumstances ; and this is what we have witnessed, with a very 
few exceptions, in the Penitentiary. Further, I would state, this is 
no new opinion, for I must be allowed to observe, that we know ($f 
some gentlemen who have been examined here do not know) thdt* 
this remedy has been employed for ten or fifleen years by the most 
intelligent medical practitioners in every quarter of the globe, for 
the cure of this self-same disease ; therefore, when it is hinted that 
this remedy has never before been employed for such a purpose, we 
can only say, that if indeed it never had been so emp]oyed> we ne- 
cessarily become entitled to the high reputation of great discoverers 
in ph3r8ic ; to which reputation, however,^ we resign all c1aim« **^ 
pp. 241, 242; 

Surely Dr Latham is aware of the distinction between the 
reviver of an obsolete remedy, and the discoverer of an ur^ 
known one, — between the condemnation of what is bad, and 
the commendation of what is good. No person, we believe, 
supposes, that mercury in dysentery is a novelty ; but, we be- 
lieve, few will deny that it is a medicine justly explcnled and 
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reprobaled on account of its injmioiia effects, and because other 
Toeaaa more appropriate are within the rt-ach of the physician. 
We trust ihnt the Cominktce of Inquiry were duly impressed 
with the weiglit of the following plain truths advanced in Dr 
Granville's evidence, 

" The practice generally followed in cafics of disease of the bow- 
els 13 sucli, that ony substance irritaling, and likely to increase the 
action of those parts, may be suspected to bo the cause of ulcera- 
tion, if such ulceration be fouud on dissection ; and I consider mer- 
cury in large doses, producing salivation (it is my individual opi- 
nion, whicli I believe is supported by great authorities iikewisc), as 
an irritating substance, particularly in the state in which it is 
given, the metallic oxyd. 

" Are you connected with the publication of any medical journal, 
in which this subject has been treatod on ? — 1 have been sole editor 
of the London Medical Journal for nearly two years up to 1822, 
wlien I was obliged to give it up, from my occupations not pcrniit- 
tiug me to continue it ; and T have had occasion to discuss and re- 
view books on the subject of diarrhcca and bowel coiuplaints in warm 
cKinaies, and as it occurred in large armies, thai have come before 
the public, as well as systematic works u]ion diseases of that nature. 

" Has Dr Johnson, who gave evidence here the other day upon 
this subject, himself conducted any review, or written upon the dis- 
ease and its remedies? — He has not only conducled such a journal, 
but conducts it at this moment ; and he has also written upon the 
diseases of the parts in question, as well as upon the diseases of tro- 
pical dioiales, in which that Guliject forms a very material point of 
consideration. 

" Have you any opinion of his upon that subject? — It is not easy 
to give a precise answer to that question, for I, like many other \mT' 
Mone who have read successively, not only his professed works upon 
the subject, but his opinions as a reviewer also, thought that tliey 
appeared to vary so frequently and so much, that llie Committee 
will see bow dilGcuU it would be for me to state precisely that 1 un- 
derstand his sentiments upon tlie subject ; and I was not present ftt 
Jiiis examination, therefore had not the benel^t pf it to shape niy, . 
an^wei'. > 1 

" Then, if you were told that Doctor Johnson had strongly ap» ' 
proved of the practice as adopted in the Penitentiary, would you 
have considered that opinion as conformable to the ojiininrs fiiveu in 
works of which he was the avowed editor, though not conformable 
to ihe reviews of which he might be the writer? — Certainly con- 
furmable to what he has himself recommended, and with the prac- 
tice, indeed, of which he considers himself to be nearly ihe disco- 
verer. In one of tlie editions of his work on derangement of the 
liver, he expressed an opinion, which opinion, however, hu altered in 
a subser[ucnt edition, having recommended twenty grains of calomel 
fa iliixinscs of the bowels gnd dyseatery, two or.il cycn three times a 
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day in the one edition, and only one grain tix times a day in the o-* 
ther ; there being the difference of n year or two between the twp 
editions. Indeed the practice has been since known under the name 
of the scruple-dose- practice of India. 

1& the Committee then to understand, that you object to the use 
of mercury in this disease ? — I wish the Committee to understand 
that I certainly do ; and I will assign a very few reaspi^s, for without 
them, I consider any personal opinion of a paan of no weight like 
myself, might as well not be uttered before this Committee. I ob- 
ject to the use of mercury in the doses alluded to, and with Vk view 
to produce salivation, in the disease under consideration, (for I wish 
to be understood as not condemning the occasional, but the indiscri- 
minate use of it as a systematic plan pushed to salivation) ; because 
there are none of our great medical authorities to which we are in 
the habit of looking up for a guide, that mention the propriety of 
using it ; nay, some of them deprecate it as very pernicious. I alsq 
object to it, because the very respectable writer to whom allusion 
has just now been made, has himself recommended strongly a sys? 
tematic work lately published upon the subject of irritative disease^ 
of the bowels, &c. in which every thing likely to irritate, or produce 
the action that mercury produces, is condemned ; and in which mer- 
cury is scarcely mentioned. I do object to mercury, particularly 
when pushed to salivation, because I find it very difficult to compre* 
hend, how any disease in which, when it proceeds to its worst pe- 
riod, even under the boasted treatment of mercury (as it appeare4 
in the dissection of some who died in the Penitentiairy) the lining 
membrane of the bowels has l^cen found ulcerated, is to be cured by 
producing ulceration of another part of the same membrane. *^ pp^ 
34.4, 245. 

Dr Granville goes on to state, that the injurious effects of 
thiis medicine in dysentery are clearly proved in the case of 
the crew of the Admiral's flag-pship, at the St Helena station, 
in which the surgeon of the Lemon Valley Hospital gives the 
most decided testimony that it is unavailing. In a subsequent 
appearance befoi^e the Comniittee, this witness further informs 
them, that this disease was cotisidered as scorbutic dysentery, 
and was therefore applicable to the question before them. Un- 
questibnably) if there was one reason stronger than another a- 
gainst salivation, it consisted in this ialleged character of the 
disease. - " 

We find various strong testimonies against the scruple- 
dose practice, adduced by JDr Granville, from the reports 
of 'dysentery in the armies of the Peninsula by Dr So- 
mers, from those of Sir James Macgrigor, &c. ; and va- 
rious facts and authorities against the opinions of Dr John- 
son; all establishing the same conclusion, that salivation is 
useless, and the scruplc-dosc practice injurious, }n every foriQ^ 
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of intCBtinal disease. It Is, however, (juite gratuitous to waste 
more lime in proving what must be ao obvious, and we dare say 
our readers nrc perfectly satisfied of the true meritsofthe question. 
We should not certainly have examined it so much in detail, 
had we not perceived tiiat opinions very inconsistent with sound 
pathology were brought forward, under auspices sufficiently 
powerful to give them great weight; and had we not been ap- 
prehensive, that the impression thus made Is as injurious to tfie 
character of the profession, as it is deceiving to a Committee of 
the House of Commons. We know not how far our humble 
efforts may counteract these pernicious consequences; but the 
consciousness of having done our duty, and having spoken with 
sincerity, will at least enable us to leave the question as we have 
stated it, in the hands of the profession, and of the public. We 
have ventured to differ from some medical authorities of first 
rate eminence, both on the nature and on the causes of the dis- 
eiise of the Milbank Penitentiary; and, what is worse per- ' 
haps, we have expressed our disapprobation of the treatment in 
strong and unqualified terms, I*'or these fault?, if such Ihey 
are to be deemed, we have only to plead sincerity of intention, 
and the utmost indifference to every cause unless that of truth. 
We have no interest in either party, and have reason to believe 
that we are completely unknown to all concerned, and it is 
therefore unnecessary to make any further apology for the viefvs 
which we have taken of the question before us. Lastly, we 
doubt not, that if these pages are honoured by the attention 
either of the physicians of the Institution, or of their friend^ > 
their indignation will not be inconsiderable, at the presumptioa 
msnifested in advocating the opinions which we have advanced. ; 
We are neither fool-hardy enough to censure capriciously, be- ' 
cause it is generally believed that censure of the eminent is po»' i 
pular ; — nor are we wanton enough to gratify this plebeian ap* »* 
petite at the expense of truth ; — nor are we craven enough to J 
fear the expression of those sentiments, which, however thefl.1 
may aiVect the feelings of the individuals concerned, are the re^ifl 
suit not only of observation and reasoning, but of attentive andtl 
impartial examination of the subject. We could havewishedil 
that this avowal had not been requisite ; for it is unpleasant toi I 
speak of ourselves at any time ; and it is tenfold more painful*.' 
when it is reijuiaito in defence of our opinions and medical prior' , 
ciples. It is wisest therefore, we believe, to put a period to that , 
discussion, and to close an inquiry in whiai we have had i" ' 
little to applaud and so much tu blame. 
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II. 

Transactions of the AssocicUcd Apothecaries and Surgeon^Apo-* 
thecaries of England and Wales. Vol. L London^ Burgess 
&Hill; Edinburgh, Black. 182S. 

AVERY memorable event has occurred. An extraordinary 
rise has taken place in the price of stationary ; common- • 
place books, amanuenses, and all the apparatus of writing, are 
m great and unusual requisition ; and any knowing spectator, 
who will lounge along Little Queen-street, where Samuel Oos^ ■ 
neirs press is heard working, will perceive, from the frequent 
and hurried traverses of printers' devil?, that the womb of the 
press is teeming with an unusual birth. Such were our medi- 
tations some months ago, and behold the result. The Wor- 
shipful Association of Apothecaries and Surgeon- Apothecaries, 
after having emancipated themselves from the d^rading tram- 
mels of trade, or receiving an equivalent in pounds, shillings, 
and pence, for a certain number of pills, powders, draughts, &c. 
have long been making efforts to signalize themselves as a li- 
terary body; and behold they have ascended the heaven of 
their invention. Here is an octavo, consisting of 160 pages, 
numbered in Roman letters, and 420 in the Saracenic fashion, 
makin^^ idtogether 580 good and true statute pages of letter- 
press, m which the literary labours of the Worshipful Assooia^ 
tion are stamped in fair and legible characters. 

The courteous reader, or the curious reader, or the contem- 
plative reader, whose bosom is smitten with a passion for tracing 
the causes of things, who delights to behola the great events 
which not unfrequently result from trivial or unimportant cir- 
cumstances, will be interested in tracing the origin of the pre- 
sent work. The fanaticism of Peter the Hermit whitened the 
fields of Palestine with the bones of the warriors of Christen- 
dom; a cannon ball, at the siege of Pampcluna, led to the 
formation of the most powerful religious and political institution 
of Europe \ the playful tricks of the children of Zachary Jan- 
seOf dre said to have suggested the discovery of the telescope 
and of the new planets ; and the curious speculator may trace 
the Association of Apothecaries to an excessive rise in the price 
of glass.* It is not literally understood, we presume, that there 
^ere not one or two other accessary means, such as committees, 
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reports, petitions to llie House of Commons, and, we believe, I 
an act of Parliament; but these were mere collateiiil means,, J 
the base instruments of a noble purpose ; and it is clearly ia. I 
evidence before us, that the primary, grand, and priginal a^ent ^ 
of the wliole business was the unusual and unprecedented price I 
of phials, and other forms of the vitreous manufacture. It wa« I 
on the lOlli day of January IBIS that the final legislative act I 
was passed, by which this Association was constituted on it4< J 
present fooling. Meetings were held, resolutions were passed*.' I 
and reports were presented ; numerous subjects occurred for>>'l 
consideration and inquiry; and the schemes of the Worshipfufc'l 
Association were canvassed in lengthened discussions which lot^ l 
often led to nothinff. One purpose, however, they zealouslyi J 
pursued, and have never lost sight of till its accomplishment,^ I 
The science of Medicine was in a state of the most deplorable I 
neglect. The Universities were relapsing into the savage bar-l 
barism of the fourteenth century; the London schools were alL ] 
gone mad with materialism, phrenology, and other such un^ 1 
holy pursuits; the physicians and surgeons of London an4 1 
Edinburgh, instead ot collecting cases, were all to a man I 
busy in collecting votes, or collecting guineas; professed so? I 
cieties had long been in a state of slumber from which not evea> I 
the dog of the seven sleepers could have roused them ; and i^ I 
short, the medical sciences through the whole empire were h»'1 
the most desperate condition imaginable. Matters havino^ J 
come to tliis irretrievable state, some great effort was requi»>l 
site to preserve the knowledge of the art of healing, to rean'J 
up a race of Themisons, who might supply the place of theic' I 
indolent predecessors with unknown alacrity and more trusbw J 
worthy zeal. But by whose hands was this patriotic achieve-' l 
ment to be accomplished ? How was the eflbrt to be made*' J 
when all the constituted scientific or academical bodies were sff J 
lost to their own honour, and so utterly deaf to the calls o04 
duty and the interest of Uieir fellow-creatures ? The worshiM'fl 
ful Association of Apothecaries resolved that their talent shoul^fw 
not rust in sloth ; and, with a degree of courage which does in-^ J 
finite credit to their public spirit, they have assumed the pa-ii'*! 
noply of learning, and have come forward boldly to essa]^*j 
what men may do in the advancement of science and the sepi*H 
vice of mankind. They stepped into the breach, and sustain*f j 
ed the fi41iug temple of medicine. 1J 

The Transactions of the Associated Apothecaries and iS"''^! 
geon- Apothecaries of England and Wales contain twentyij 
eight articles by various authors, and on various subjects ; (i>iUh9 
that tlieir labours might conimeiice at the right end, tlie fu'%1 
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two are of a general ntiture, and are devoted to the considera- 
tjon of the leading and fuiidamental snbjecls of the slate of the 
medical profession, and the means of improving it. The field 
is extensive, and the authors, we can vouch for it, have tra- 
versed it in a most masterly and edifying style. The first, 
which is termed the Introductory Essay, is stated to be the 
work of the sub-committee. It comprises " an account of 
tfie origin of the Association of Apothecaries and Surgeon- 
Apothecaries, and of their objects ; " and furnishes a series of 
documents illustrating tlie mode in which they were instru- 
mental in obtaining the Apothecaries' Act, as well as tlie 
caases of its defects. These matters occupy ninety-two pages,- 
and cannot fail to be extremely interesting to all and sundry 
members of said Association. To the world at large, we do 
not know tliat they will prove very attractive ; for we have re- 
marked, with much regret, that all the subjects which are near- 
rat and dearest to the members of the medical profession, and 
especially to tlie Association of Apothecaries, are, by some 
strange fatality, matters of great indifference to all others. 

The subsequent part of this Essay is intended to be of a 
more general nature, and we trust that its merits will be duly 
appreciated by the medical and tlie literary reader. It is 
" dedicated to an exposition of the Committee's views of the 
present state of medical practice in this country ; of its de- 
fects and their causes ; of the best mode of obviating these 
defects ; and, lastly, of substituting, for the existing limit- 
ed views of medical science, sucn a more comprehensive 
^■stcm of study as may at once lend to raise medicine to the 
rank it ought to hold, and. will at some period hold among the 
exact sciences ; and force from society that consideration for its 
professors •which mil certainh/ afford the relief they claim. " 

Tliis philosophical excursion is at once commenced by a quo- 
tation from the 3d vol, of the Medical Intelligencer, which 
gives a very deplorable picture of the state of Enghsh Medical 
Literature. 

" We have scarcely any works which treat on general pathology 
—none original on anatomy — no general ones on physiology, and 
but few on detached parts of that branch of science — no disquisi- 
iioas on particular diseases, foandeil on a laborious and extended 
comparieon of those diseases during life, with the morbid appearances 



found after death — no general expositions nor explanations of the 
grinciplea on which our modes of treatment are founded'as, why 
we bleed in inflammation, &c. ; in short, few works which treat ex- 
tensively of diseOGCa, as considered in their only true point of view, 
that of their connexion with what is called physiological anatomy."' 
pp. xciv, jcv. 
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In short, itie whole proression has been descending heudloi^J 
to perdition ; and It appears quite certain, that cHaeaaes are noifl 
cufcd though doctors arc summoned, nor patients recovere^J 
though medicines are prescrilied. These manifold evils are i^^ 
scribed by the sub- com mil tee to the defective state of EnglkjH 
medical theoty, which is very wisely distinguished from hyponl 
thesis ; and sundry words of exhortation are delivered to iinKfl 
press the necessity of cc^iecting, recording, and comparii^tl 
tacts, of distinguishing fact from opinion, and cause from e£l 
feet. This however is not the whole. It is shrewdly insinuafl»fl 
ed that medical men are bad logicians, that a work on ntedicalM 
logic is much wanted, (have they forgotten Sir Gilbert Blane?))J 
and in short that the persons at present destined for the niediitd 
cal profession arc only a set of semibarbarous empirics, wh«g 
are utterly ignorant of the right method of prosecuting Um 
study. -M 

After exposing and deploring these heinous evils, the suli»l 
committee proceed to deliver their sentiments on the means aSM 
remedy. Anatomy, physiology, pathology, and therapeutic^ I 
ihey inform us, comprise the whole of medicine; but of atlJ 
these, physiology is the principal and the most indispensablet •! 
it is " the real Ibundation of medical knowledge; and anatomjt I 
is only necessary, because before the functions can be unde^fl 
stood, the structure of the part must be examined. " civ. Thi«'l 
■leads incontinently to a passionate eulogy of the science, o£ J 
Magendie's Journal, and of the French physiological schoo^.l 
the discoveries of which, they inform us, beat those of Hom%J 
Philip and Brodie hollow, and are to be matched by none bttfjill 
those of Mr Charles Bell. Pathology next comes under con*n 
sideration, and we meet with sundry reflections on the nature 
of disease, whether it depend on change of action or change of 
atructure; and the extreme neglect with which the influence 
of the animal fluids is now treated by physicians. After 
proving that a necessary connexion subsists between de- 
rangement of structure and deranged action, some judicious 
observations on the carelessness and incapacity of students and 
practitioners in observing and noting symptoms follow. To 
counteract the influence of this unphilosophical spirit, the sub|>J 
committee first advert to tiie ignorance in which the professicfflJ 
is on the minute natural structure of parts, and then enter intft; 
sundry abstruse inquiries on the property of the nerves, wbicffij 
they conceive to be a tcrtium quid, which is something we d« 
not comprehend, — on the moving powers of the blood, whiof 

fhey regard as a mystery ; on the question of venous absorption^ 
he contractile power, irritability, Tind sensibility, — on the or- 
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f;ans and aclions of which they conlcnd tlint wc are profound- 
y ignorant. Then follows a disquisition on pathological an- 
atomy, a fashionable lerm wlilcli has been recently introduced, 
and which they decidedly prefer to the antic[uated epithet of 
morbid anatomy ; and on the best mode of pursuing its study. 
for this purpose they introduce an abstract of an article, called 
in the language of France, Anatomie Palhologiqiie, by a man 
named Gilbert iSrcschet, in the Dictionnaire de Medccine. This 
is followed by a short account of a similar arrangement, pro- 
posed by J. I''. Meckel (Meckel we presume is meant), and the 
Jabutar view of M. BeclarJ. 

The peroration is very interesting, and is constructed accord- 
ing to the cstablislied rules of the best rhetoricians, and the most 
able masters of the great instrument of language. After the fore- 
ffoing able exposition oi" the defects, the objects and the capa* 
billties of the study of medicine, the sub-committee come to re- 
present some of its advantages as an art. They first advert to 
the satisfaction which every generous spirit must feel in alleviat- 
^g pain, healing disease, or snatching from the tomb ; and then 
to that mental delight which is afibrded by the reflection, that this 
is the result of a judicious use of knowledge, varied and compli- 
cated in its origin and applicat,ion. But however exquisite 
tliese enjoyments are, It Is undeniable that they are temporary 
and ijnsubstantial. They are shadows, a trim reckoning, 
and have no skiJI in moneyrmaklng. In a word, they sink into 
ju significance, when compared with the main chance. The sub- 
committee therefore show a happy combination of scientific zeal, 
witii worldly wisdom, in the following dexterous appeal to this 
filling passion of the medical breast. 

" A gratilication of another description, however, awaits him who 

Srepares himself properly for ihe exercise of his professional duties. 
I is a gratification, indeed, of a less pure kind, but it is one which, 
Jn the present state of the world, is, to a certain degree, ticcessarj/ 
Jot a man to eiijoy, in preference to ihe other, ahhough of an intpl- 
iectual nature. The pleasure derived from 2»''!fit is here alluded 

The application of this Ingenious hint will appear anon. 

Our sub-committee then proceed to lay down the maxim as 
an established principle, that all other circumstances of address, 
planners and moral character, being equal, success depends on 
professional skill entirely; and, in conformity with this view, 
pey assert, that it is, in all instances, possible to trace failure 
pr success relatively to their respective causes, 

" It will be seen in one man, that distinctive personal qualiRcationB, 
En excellent address, a soothing manner, a real or assumctl interest \a 
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the welfare of Iirs patients, and, above all, a scrupulous and unwearied 
attention to tlie gratifying of patients and their friends by falling in 
frith their views, and thus making the unessential as well as the es- 
sential circumstances of iho case impoctaQt, will be amply sufficipnt 
to lead even a Bupcrficial practitioner to the aummit of his profes- 
sion I whilst in another person, marked defects of manner and of ap- 
pearance will, if good conduct be present, not prevent him from 
equally rising to professional eminence, if his aci)uirement$ sulhorise 
Euch an elevation. Again, it will be found, that even s]i<{ht indis- 
cretions with respect to the collateral, or, as it may be called, moral 
treatment of a case, will often do a practitioner essential injury : so 
much injury, indeed, that ifsuch want of conduct be habitual, it is 
of no avail that he has influence, and is recommended most exten- 
sively by his surrounding friends — he may gain admission into many 
fflmilies, but he will not retain possession of the ground which he oc- 
cupies. On the other hand, it will be as often observed, that a sedu- 
lous and satisfactory attention but I a one case, has been sufficient to 
introduce ^practitioner to many more, each of whicli has probably, 
under similar circumstances, formed an erjual centre for new acqui- 
sitions. In one instance, a young medical man was enabled to trace 
sixty new cases to tlie effect which he produced on the mind of the 
first patient who applied to him on his engaging in practice; whilst, 
in another, an old established and celebrated physician was seen to 
kise a most valuable connexion by a very slight personal indi^icrction 
with regard to the mode of his giving a prognosis. It should be 
stated, however, in this case, that probably the indiscretion would 
not have produced such an efiect, if the prognosis had not been erro- 
neotM. " pp. cxxxvi — cxxxviii. 

We hope that these impressive lessons will not be lost on 
those whose interest it is to avail themselves of them ; and 
that no consideration wliatever will induce a practitioner, whe- 
ther young or old, to prognosticate recovery in catarrh, oi* 
death in consumption. In tlie other requisites of address and 
manners, the elevcs of the Association, we have no doubt, will 
prove apt scholars under tuition so excellent. The regulation 
of moral character we leave to the care of the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice. 

The second article of the volume is the first of the Transac- 
tions, strictly so called. It is entitled, An Essay on the Edu- 
cation and Duties of the General Practitioner in Medicine and 
Surgery, by Mr Alcock. If the Introductory Essay professes 
to be merely a sketch, this is to be regarded as an extended 
and elaborate view of the subject of education and duties of 
the general practitioner. The sub-committee open the sub- 
ject in a i^cneral manner, and take brief and rapid views of tha 
"whole ; Mr Alcock rushes to the root of the niatleti views it 
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in every liffht, penetrates to its uttermost recesses^ and leaver 
no nook of the varied but uncultivated field of medical educa- 
tion unexplored. The prospect is so extensive, or the ob* 
jects are so complex and confused, that it is not altogether easy 
to comprehend or trace the course of the surveyor. He he^ 
gins, as he ought, with the importance and utility of his -task, 
states its objects, and illustrates and enforces, by adducing ap- 
posite and striking examples from the daily practice of phy- 
sic, — ^in which the ignorance of its professors, or the obscurity 
of cases, gives rise to numberless mistakes in the treatment ^ 
diseases. He then proceeds to consider the motives which are 
to influence young gentlemen in the choice of a profession, and 
especially in selecting that of medicine or surgery— enters on 
the merits of apprenticeships, previous or concomitant educa- 
tion, classical, literary, scientific and professional, — and dis- 
cusses the comparative merits of different modes of training at , 
considerable length. Professional instruction, of course, claims 
the greatest share of his attention ; and, afler considering the 
means of initiation into the elementary parts, he proceeds to e* 
numerate the courses of study by lectures, hospitals, dissectionSf 
land reading, — for one, two, or three seasons, as circumstanceff 
may suggest. Anatomy is strongly recommended every sea- 
son. The lectures of ux Armstrong on the'practice of phy- 
sic, and of Mr Brande on chemistryj are eulogised ; but thos^ 
of the Colleges of Surgeons and Physicians are damned with 
cold praise. It may be thought that all this is very tedious 
and by no means attractive to the unehthusiastic reader. Quite 
the reverse : It would interest the coldest and most indif- 
ferent person in the world, and would command attention 
and awaken curiosity in breasts which had never thought or 
felt before. To enliven the dulness of mere didactic disserta- 
tion, Mr Alcock introduces a variety of episodes, partly nar- 
rative, partly dramatic, which are at once conceived ana exe- 
cuted in the happiest style to captivate the budding ambition of 
the young candidate for medical eminence. The subjects of 
these interesting digressions are generally derived from the 
most agreeable part of the practitioner's business, — the substan- 
tial emoluments ; and they are most appropriately contrived to 
show that the most accomplished is uniformly the most money- 
inaking practitioner. Of this some people, it is said, have 
doubts ; but we hope they will neither show their ignorance 
nor their rudeness by expressing them. 

Having conductea the student to the object of his labours, 
the diploma, Mr Alcock proceeds to lament the incapacity so 
generally remarked of observing the phenomena of disease — 
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gives directions for improving tliis part of his education, by e 
aumcrating the circumstances in the person iind functions of 
the patient wliich are to be examined — recommends two sy™ i 
aoptical views of these circum stances in the diseases of odiilbK \ 
and of children, — and terminates in a jeremia<Ie on the uik ] 
cultirated state of pathological anatomy, and the sacrifice of I 
lime which is reqiusite to render its study producUve of mudi. I 
benefit. • r 

The subsequent part of this Essay is on the second division of^ 
our author's subject, — the duties of the "eneral practitioner, antf | 
is occupied in the discussion of several topics, which are cer-*' 
tainly not. devoid of interest to the profession at large; but' 
which are iiifinitely and inconceivably more so to the practi- 
tioners on the south of the Tweetl, and especially in London,, 
and other places where the distinctions between physician, sur- 
geon, and routinier, are so rigorously observed. Mr Alcocfc- 1 
adverts first to the tiistory and origin of this distiiiction, that, 
is, in a general way, — then proceeds to consider the situation- ' 
of the general practitioner, in relation to the other two orders^ 
— and examines the degree of power communicated by the 
Apothecaries' act, both in maintaining the rights of its mem'< 
hers, and protecting the public against the frauds and imposi* 
tions of ignorance and quackery. The defects of this act ha- 
exposes at considerable length ; yet admits that it possesse* 
advantages, the operation of which may be expected after some 
time; and thinks that a more regular and comprehensive sys-^ ' 
tern of education, which has been already insured by it, caunof 
fail to raise the character of this order of the profession. No" 
circumstance connected with the character of the general prac-' v, 
litioner has been so disagreeable, or the source of so much dis* ■. 
satisfaction, as the mode in which his services are rewarded ; and* ' 
none which the surgeon-apothecaries have exerted themseive*- 
so much to abolish, as this ignominious mark of their original- 
connexion with trade. It is evident that one of the principal, - 
and, it must be admitted, most reasonable objects of their va- ' 
rious projects of reform, is to obtain a more honourable esti-' ' 
madon for the services performed, and a rate of remuneratioit r 
more suited to their qualifications, and regulated by more li- 
beral principles. This subject has not been forgotten by Mr 
Alcock, who has stated, on the whole, some very true and un- " 
deniable circumstances, on the narrow policy by which the . 
whole of this business is regulated. 

" The mode of remunerating the general practitioner is not only 
degrading but unjust ; it degrades that education on which his use- 
fulnesa depends, sets it at nauglit, and values only tlie drug^, and 
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not the skill that directed their use. It is degrading, inasmndi at it 
holds out a temptation to furnish a larger quantity of medicine than 
may be absolutely required, and thereby exciting distrust; and it ii 
unjust, inasmuch as the reward is not in direct ratio to the ability 
exercised, but inversely : the skilful practitioner who readily efiects 
the removal of disease receiving the least ; and the inefficient practi- 
tioner whose want of skill allows the disease io run a protracted 
course receiving the most, f'urther, the well-educated and efficient 
members of the profession are well aware that mere medicine is but 
a subordinate part of the successful treatment of disease ; mticii must 
always depend upon the ability to detect and guard against the 
causes which have produced it : in acute disease improper foodf 
^c. will more than counteract the best directed medicine^*^ ipp. 
121, 122. 

The remedy follows the evil. 

** Let the general practitioner then receive a moderate compensflA 
tion for each consultation requiring the etereise of his skiU and ex« 
perience ; and let him freely furnish, without further charge, the me- 
dicines that may be necessary to the recovery of his patient, con* 
sidering them as part of the means of promoting the end for wfaidf 
he is consulted. I should also recommend that the compensation, 
be it ample or limited, be made at the time of consultation, and be 
not suffered to accumulate, like an accotint from a chandler's 8ho|i. 
Even should surgical assistance be afforded, let it, unless in extraor'<« 
dinary cases, be put on the same liberal footing as the medicines 
furnished, as even the manual aid must be secofpdary to that ex- 
ercise of the reasoning faculties which is necessary to render it efi* 
cient." pp. 122, 123. 

Very sly and ingenious^ It must be admitted^ The 8ub-confi« 
mittcc first talk, in an under tone, of the necessity of the sut>-. 
' lunnry but substantial gratification of their appetite for the pre- 
cious metals, — of the j3/^flr«/r^ derived from profit, as they quaintly 
express it. Mr Alcock comes out at once with a systematic and 
regular method of directing a current of riches into the porsea 
of self and friends^ The hint of the stib-comraittee was a 
mere human longing after the Mammon of ungodliness; — this 
is an undisguised and unblushing, display of the cloven footy in 
all its original sin and deformity. It is painful to think, that the 
au?'i sacra James — the insatiable craving for gold, should lead 
tlic members of the Association to such alarming extremes. 

We cannot pretend to give any thing like an abstract of this 
paper. The author, in tlie general scope of his argument, 
IS certainly right; and it is almost impossible for any per- 
son to be wrong in demanding a more comprehensive and 
more regular system of education for those persons who are 
destineato attend to the health of the great majority of tha 
community. It was scarcely possible also for hinji to be 
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wrong in recommending the long, attentive, and serious study 
of anatomy and clinical medicine, and the habit of observ- 
ing the exterior signs of disease in a systematic and watch- 
ful manner. It must further be granted, that lie has enter- 
ed into sufficiently minute details in many parts of his subject^ 
and has not only given proofs of a mind well trained in him- 
self, but shows that he is thoroughly aware of the necessity of 
regular mental training to all wno are to be conversant with 
the practice of physic. Some subjects, however, he has not 
viewed in the light which appears to us to be the true one, and 
we are not sure that those to which he has devoted so much 
attention, are precisely the most important. There is a de- 

Eee of finical frivolity in the precision with which he delivers 
I rules for spending the different portions of the day; and 
some practical absurdity in the partition of time for studying 
the arteries, veins, lymphatics, nerves, &c. and in the nice di* 
vision of half and three-quarter hours for sundry occupa^ 
tions. The general tone in which it is written is one which we 
doubt not is exceedingly well calculated for the meridian of 
London and its vicinity ; and it is no small praise to Mr Alcock 
tliat he has succeeded in engrafting so much literature and 
science on the good old man of Cocagnia. We cannot, how- 
ever, enter into minute or critical examination of all the merits 
of Mr Aicock's paper, which must be read to be estimated just- 
ly. With the utmost deference to the opinion of the Worship- 
fid Association, we should have doubted the wisdom of placing 
a paper of this nature at the very head of a volume professing 
to be the Transactions of an association for promoting and im- 
proving the practice of physic. Those who consult or read 
these transactions, certainly do not wish to leam from them 
the complaints and grievances of the London apothecaries, or 
the galling inroads on their practice and professional emolu- 
ments by quack-doctors and other unqualified persons, or even 
the gross ignorance of nine-tenths of the English general prac- 
titioners; much less is it desirable to listen to their complaints 
of inadequate or uncertain remuneration, and their schemes to 
render this more liberal, prompt, and regular. We do not say 
that the subject is either improper or iinnecessary for consldera-:- 
tlon; but it is not in its proper place in the present volume; 
It ought in fact to have been published separately. 

Mr Aicock's scheme of education might either have been 
there or not, though we are Inclined to the latter alternative. 
Most of us know what good and sufficient medical educa- 
tion ought to be ; and those to whom this paper is address- 
ed, we conceive, will not learn a single new fact, or have one 
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new idea created in their minds. If Mr Alcock was deter- 
miiicd' to act the Holofernes, it would have been well to in« 
form'ifs of the actual provision which the Association make for 
the education of their members, to tell us what course of study 
and what accomplishments they, in point of fact^ require in 
candidates for admission to their privileges. On the advantages 
of this system he might have commented with great propriety ; 
but we would recommend that he address his paper not to tne 
Association of Apothecaries, not to the profession — ^but to that 
branch of generdi society from whom the youths destined to re* 
emit the ranks of the great corps of general practitioners are 
to be derived. It is to parents, guardians, and superintendents 
of young persons in general that such an exhortation should be 
addressed. We are well aware that most absurd and erroneous 
notions prevail on the subject, but the difficulty is to eradicate 
these notions from the very spot in which they grow. It is use- 
les to lop a branch or crop a few exuberant leaves while die 
root of the evil remains as firm as ever. A very few observa- 
tions will place the whole matter in a clear lighty and render it 
quite intelligible evien to our general readers. 

It cannot be doubted that the constitution and wants of so- 
ciety in all parts of the kingdom, except J^ondon, Bath, Edin- 
burgh, and one or tw6 similar cities, require a supply of medi- 
cal practitioners who can and will act in all ordinary cases aa 
y)hy5ician and surgeon at least, if not as accoucheur occasion- 
ally ; and it is equally certain that the practitioners of all pro- 
vincial towns, or other considerable places, be they graduates 
of any university, fellows or licentiates of either of the coU 
leges of physicians, or members or licentiates of either of the 
colleges of surgeons, are, in point of fact, the physicians, sur- 
geons and accoucheurs of their respective patients in such places; 
and if any extraordinary medical or surgical advice is required, it 
is obtained by summoning a physician or surgeon from the nearest 
city in which he is to be found. It is, indeed, on extraordinary 
occasions only that the physician is thought of in most places t 
while he is the daily visitant of Grosvenor Street and Berkel^ 
Square. But though this partition of labour and rank be ad- 
mitted, it does not follow that separate associations should exist 
for the individuals of each. If this principle be admitted at all,, 
it ought to be admitted in its fullest extent ; and we ought to 
have not only separate colleges of physicians, of surgeons and of 
accoucheurs, but we ought tonave acollege of oculists, a college of 
aurists, and a college of dentists.' Iii London, it is well known^ 
that though the surgeons of hospitals and professed operators oan-^ 
didly decline giving medical advice, or attending medical cases,^. 
in which they are conscious'a physician would be more useful^ 
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yet several of them do not scruple to act as ordinary medical ad^ i 
visers and attendants to their patients. The accoucheur deparUr i 
ment has generally been left to physicians, whether fellowa ot I 
licentialcs of the College. In Edinburgh, this arnuigenient ift 1 
still mare unequivocally recognised. Not only is thegenei;^] me» J 
dital education so conducted, that the graduate of medicine must, j 
understand at least the general principles of surgerj'j and the I 
surgeon mnst be familiar with the principles and practice o^ j 
physic; but the College of Physicians, by recently repealing 1 
their bye-laws, which prevented the physician from performing, 1 
the most trivial operation, in whatever circumstances he mighl£ 
be placed, have enabled their memberg to do personally what<^ I 
ever they deem requisite for the welfare of the patient, or the. J 
removal of his disease. TJie surgeons, it may further be ob», J 
served, are, with few exceptions mdecd, the ordinary mediciJi I 
advisers of their patients, and practise every department o^ \ 
their profession, except that of midwifery, for which there uy I 
no College i and the practitioners of which, therefore, take re^ j 
fuge either in the College of Physicians or in that of Surgeons. J 
The Edinburgh College of Surgeons, in truth, by requiring* 1 
the study of midwifery, and a competent knowledge ofmaleria^ J 
medica and pharmacy, as well as anatomy, surgery, and tbe^ J 
other branches of surgical education, in their candidates, unit& I 
the advantages both of the London College of Surgeons an^ 1 
of the Association of Surgeon-Apothecaries. Their licentiatea. j 
are qualified to practise medicine, surgery, and midwifery, in^ 1 
at) their departments, and even pharmacy; and the result l»tt\ 
that we hear no complaints in the whole of Scotland about tb^ I 
merely nominal distinction of physicians, surgeons, and surgeon^ I 
apothecaries. ^ I 

To ihese observations, if they were intended merely to shoV. I 
that an association of surgeon-apothecaries is supeiiluous, it, I 
would be easy to reply, that in London it is otherwise ; and a^ J 
the College of Surgeons take no cognizance of the capacity OJT, | 
altainmentof candidates in midwirery and pharmacy, it is requi.^ I 
site ihat some public authority should be invested with this power^ I 
We do not adduce these remarks, however, so much with thh^ 1 
view, as to show, that according to the constitution of the ScoK ] 
tiih Colleges, the evils of which the bulk of the profession com- j 
plain in the South, cannot exist. The regulations of these lo^ I 
stitutions imply what, in point of fact, isUiecase, that the g&« I 
neral practitioner exists every where ; that the distinctions (^ J 
the profession arc in many situations unnecessary or impracti-; ' 
cable ; yet where they arc practicable, they leave it to circum- 
stances, and the choice of tlie individual, whether he is to re- 
strict himself to one department, or act in all. " , 
>8 
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But another inference which these obiervatioiifl famish, muii 
hot be omitted. If they do not show that the Associatiim, as 
It stands, is superfluous, they prove, that the power of domi- 
nation which it wished to possess over the country, partitioned 
iiito districts, is quite unnecessary. Though we do not wish to 
offer, on this part of the intended constitution of the Associa- 
tion, any opinion which could be said to prejudge a tentative 
measure, all liberal minds, we are satisfied, will regard it, in 
the mean time, as the most Gothic and mistaken arrangement 
that could be devised ; and defeating, by its very nature, that 
purpose for die accomplishment of which they are so eager. 
The division of any countiy into so many medical districts^ 
over which the Association is to extend its monopolizing 
paw, reminds us most accurately of those restrictive mear 
sures in social and commercial affiiirs, against which all en- 
lightened minds have been long struggling, and which it is the 
credit of the present a^e to have abdished. It is, in truth, a 
retrogradation in medical economy; and it is fortunate that 
this part of the apothecaries' act was not carried. 

Lastly, the Association of English Surgeon-Apothecaries, as 
It now stands, will contain members who will be much mcMre 
efficient observers of disease, and much better acquainted with 
the practice of their profession, than could be expected under 
the old constitution. Still their assistance will be employed on 
ordinary occasions only ; and it will depend on their personal 
Abilities and exertions entirely, whether, oy superior knowledge 
and management of disease, they shall ever obtain with the 
public that consideration and confidence with which the ad» 
vice of a popular and skilful physician or surgeon is request- 
ed. The Institution must be useful in proViiicial afid small 
towns, — the only situations, we have reason to believe, in 
which it previously existed, and consequently in which aU 
the changes now contemplated could not take place. But 
hi London, and in other cities, in which it is obvious that 
the surgeon-apothecaries feel their grievances most acutely, 
it may oe doubted whether the changes intended can take 
place without converting the apothecaries into virtual surgeons 
tr physicians. It is evident, that if this be the case, there 
still must be an order of the profession who are to restrict 
themselves to the composition and preparation of medicines, 
ivhether these medicines are prescribed by physicians, surgeons, 
or accoucheurs ; and whose advice will be requested by the great 
mass of town population, who are neither sumciently low to ap- 
ply to hospitals and dispensaries, nor in that elevated region 
in which tne physician and surgeon are habitual or frequent 
attendants. Though not particularly anxious to apply the 
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principle of partidon of labour in ha extremity to ihe medical '. 
profession, we have our doubts whether any individual, how-" 
ever educated and trained in habits of diligence and regularity^ ' 
or even aided by partners, assistants, and senior apprenticcE,' ' 
can attend to that extensive course of professional duty which 
the surgeon- apothecaries appear to claim. If the subsidiary 
business of preparing and dispensing medicine is done by the ' 
aids to which we allude, how does this surgeon-apothecary dif | 
fer from the physician or surgeon ? He is virtually and truly | 
one or other, or both; and this, we conceive, is the result of I 
the apothecaries' act. It thrusts the apothecary out of his prt>- | 
path, and converts him into a different person altogether. 
this, of course, it would be unfair to offer any objection, if 
this were the original intention of the act; but if it is actually 
the case, then what need of an Association ? and why do not * 
the surgeon-apothecaries become at once and ab initio surgeonB 
and physicians ? 

Admitting, then, the necessity of general practitioners, the 
question of education is very easily decided. Practically speak- 
ing, the great object undoubtedly is, to render the individual 
practically familiar with all tliose usual occurrences of profes- 
sional duty, which daily take place in such situations as those, in 
which he is to exercise his profession. It is one of the evils of 
a profession like medicine, that this is in many instances exten- 
sive, exactly in the inverse ratio of the causes which would 
weigh with a professional person of considerable accomplish- 
ments, and of extensive education. The common diseases of 
adults in towns, the smaller, sometimes considerable operationaj 
accidents of no mean importance, midwifery and the diseases 
peculiar to parturient women and children, present a field both 
extensive and varied, yet not boundless. It is certain, that it is 
practicable for individuals of moderate capacity and industry 16 
master them; and it is on this possibility that the education of | 
the general practitioner is founded. But another question ii 
suggested, whether the kind of occupation in which the general 
practitioner is to be engaged, wilt repay the expense of time 
and money which must be incurred in a course of education so 
extensive as that which is projected by Mr Alcock. We will 
not espouse that narrow and calculating policy which retiises to 
expend, especially on the business of education, what is not sure 
to be repaid by the gains of the profession to which the eductf- < 
tion is preparatory. But it is evident, that unless a convenient , 
limit be fixed to this by statute, many individuals who would 
make excellent general practitioners, might be excluded by the ' 
expense incurred, and the time spent in education. It is, there- 
fore, between the two extremes of sufficient instruction to insure 
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qualification and public safety^ and moderate expense of lime 
and money to the individuals, that this medium is to be found. 
That the general practitioner ought to possess the advantages 
of what is termed a liberal education, is, we conceive, quite un- 
deniably. But it would be at once absurd and unreasonable to 
demand that he should obtain this at a University. If he is 
trained in the ordinary manner at a public school to the classics^ 
and is initiated into the elements of geometry and physics un- 
der competent instructors any where, it is all that is requisite, 
^is professional instruction ought to be accurate as far as it goes; 
for it is much better to know one or two subjects accurately, 
than to have a general and vague acquaintance with ten. For 
(his purpose, there can be little doi^bt that he ought to be well 
versed in anatomy, the management of the common surgical 
diseases and operations, midwifery, pharmacy, and the general 

grinciples of physic. Other departments it would be well for 
im to know; but their study would at once consume time^ 
which to him is invaluable ; incur expense, which is also not to 
be rashly done ; and perhaps divide and distract his attention, 
which is the thing most of all to be avoided. It is astonishing how 
much multiplicity of object distracts attention, and sometimes pro* 
motes indecision, — a quality of mind most inconvenient to the 
foutinier. * His whole time and faculties should be directed to 
the practical and necessary parts of the profession,-*the sciei^- 
tific and ornamental he may afterwards study, if leisure permitf 
or inclination suggest. With such cultivation, we could easily 
conceive a mind of ordinary powers capable of observing the 
phenomena of disease faithfully-* of administering those well- 
known remedies, about the operation and efficacy of which all 
(he profession are affreed,— and of accomplishing, by attentive 
management, what is too often neither done by skill nor exten? 
sive learning. A practitioner possessed of such a mind, is fit- 
ted for all that is requisite in daily practice ; and while he shuns, 
at an equal distance, the rashness of fashionable empiricism, 
and the folly or weakness of fashionable hypothesis, neither his 
time nor his accomplishments are of that precious nature, that 
render his servipes too expensive to the great body of the com- 
munity. 

After this long digression, occasioned by Mr Alcock's papery 
we proceed to notice, very shortly, the other communications to 
the Society. 

The first of these is a case of chronic inflammation of the 
pericardium, terminating in adhesion, by Dr James Johnson. 
The only peculiarity in this case is, that the inflammation of 

* Rctl on the Education of Medical RoutinlerS| Med. and Surg. Journal* toL ii. 

p. 477. ' y . . . . ^ . . 
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the pericardium was connected with vhemnatic affcciions of ihe 
joints. These ciises are not uncommon. Death was caused 
by effusion of blood in the posterior lobe of the brain. 

The History of a case of Spontaneous Rupture of the Uterus, 
in the seventh month of pregnancy, by Mr Charles Shillito, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, &c. is a good ex- 
ample of this kind of accident. The rupture had taken place 
about the lateral part of the neck of the womb; infliimmation, 
terminating in sloughing, had succeeded; so that the left side 
of the OS tincce, of the cervix, and of part of the body of the 
womb, had been removed by this process, and a direct commu- 
nication formed between the cavity of the womb and that of an 
adventitious sac in the abdomen, in which the fcctus had lain. 
This sac appeared to have been formed by membranous adhe- 
sion, effused by the peritoneum. Aphthous sores were found 
in the gullet and stomach. The dissection does credit to the 
descriptive powers of Mr Shaw. 

In the 5th article, Mr Cliarles Thomas Haden gives an 
account of several cases, in which various substances, in seve.- 
ral instances articles of food, taken into the stomach, had givea 
rise to symptoms of poisoning. Two cases of poisoning by the 
berries of deadly nightshade (atropa belladonna), recovered 
under the administration of an emetic and purgatives. The 
substances suspected in the other cases are, orange, roast pork, 
pickled pork and greens, beefs heart, mutton chop, and cher- 
ries. It may be doubted how far these agents were the sole 
causes of the symptoms in each case. The last is a case of a- 
poplexy, succeeding to a blow caused by striking the head vio- 
lently, four days betore, on a piece of wood. Coagulated blood 
was found in the lateral ventricles, and in the 3d and 4th, 
and in the cerebral substance of the left hemisphere. 

The 6th article is a case of injury of the upper jaw, by Mr 
John Powell, member of the Royal College ot Surgeons. The 
two front incisors were beaten out, the alveolar processes broken, 
jind two incisors driven up into the right nostril, where they 
continued four years till removed by Mr Powell. 

The 7th article is on the treatment of painful affections 
of the nerves, arising from local injury, by Mr George R. 
Rodd, member of the Royal College of Surgeons. The re- 
medy is extract of nightshade (a. belladonna), used intematly, 
and as a local application. The 8th is a case of aneurism of 
die aorta, and dissection, by Mr John Hunter, of the CoUege 
of Stirgeons. 

The 9tli, entitled, " Abstract of Communications from the 
Country, on Medical and Surgical Attendance on the Parochial 
VoQt; in a Letter from Robert Masters Kerrison, M.D., " 
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may be very attractive to the members of die Assodntion ; but it 
)x>ssesses no claim to be known beyond the local preciiicts from 
M'liicli the cases are derived. 

Mr David Evans of Helper, Derbyshire, is the author of 
the 10th and 11th articles. The former contains a series pj 
cases of bad practice in midwifery and surgery among unedu- 
cated practitioners. The latter is a case of narcotism, by 1^ 
ounce of laudanum and half a pound of gin. As half a drachm of 
ipecacuan produced no vomiting, the narcotic and the blue 
mm were extracted, by pressing the contents of the stomach 
through a tube previously introouced. Partial recovery took 
place ; 6 ounces of blood were taken from the tempcmd ar- 
tery ; an emetic of ipecacuan, and tartrate of antimony was suc- 
ceeded by vomiting. Death took place, however, on the 6th 
day after, from supposed inflammation of the liings. No exar 
mination. 

The 12th article, on Venous Congestion, by Mr Thomas 
Sandwith, contains speculations and cases, but nothing very 
peculiar. 

The 13th, by Mr Newnham, contains an accoimt of a case 
in which a still-born child was expelled from the uterus in the 
eighth month, and fifty-nine days after, a healthy male child at 
the full time. \ . » 

In the 14th, Dr G. Wallis, of Emanuel Ck>Ilege, Cambridge, 
gives an account of the efficacy of the meadow-saffron {cdehi^ 
cum auiumnah) in cases of peripkieumony, pleurisy, hydroce- 

f>halus, and diabetes. The last case, though disfigured by specu^ 
ations, is good and instructive. 

The 15tn and 16th, by Mr Thomas Haden of Derby, treat 
of subjects closely allied, and might have been contained in on6 
paper. The subjects are, distortion of the feet, and club feet; 
The nature of the former kind of deformity will be understood 
fVom the following singular mode in which the author com^ 
mences his account of it. . * .. . 

^^ A gentleman was met walking in the street to-day: he wa^ 
lame and awkward. His head and shoulders arid elbows projected 
backwards, his abdomen protruded, his back sank inwards, bis toes 
yvexQ turned outwards, and it seemed, when (le walked^ &s if he had 
no motion in any of his joints. The ankles were particularly rigid, 
and he had a swing of the body in his walk which arose from each 
hip being projected forwards when he stepped out, as if to counter- 
balance the want of motion in the ankle joint. The appearance of 
this gentleman was really ludicrous ; for he was a Iii^ty man, and 
the uprightness of his figure, his projecting stomach, his elbows im- 
moveably fixed to his side, or rather projecting backwards, and his 
shuffling gait, were at once peculiar and almost ridiculously u^ 
^egant. ^ > •*'..•=• 
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" When the attention was direcled to the foot, it woi seen to be 
broad and flat; and, doubtless, on a closer examination, the arch of 
the foot would have been found to be almoBt entirely lost. 

" This gentleman's appearance afforded so good a representation 
of the Bj'mptoms which mark the exislence of this apedes of de- 
formity, that it will supersede the necessity for any further descrip- 
tion of the effecis which it produces on the motions of the body. 
Otherwise, let any person try. to walk with a stiff ankle and his toea 
turned out, and he will underataad what is attempted to be de- 
scribed here. " p. 253. 

The structure on whicli these changes depend is thus ex- 
plained. 

" It is presumed that the giving way of the arch of the foot is 
the cause of this species of lameness; because, on examining such 
cases, the foot is flattened, the arch underneath ts to appearance 
lost, and the whole limb deprived of its symmetry and fine appear- 
ance; for the ankle is too much lowered, and the calf of the leg is 
is in a great degree deficient." p. 253. 

There is nothing very peculiar or new in the pathology of 
these kinds of deformity; and the chief object of the author is 
to recommend the use of strips of adhesive plaster. 

The following observations on cases of inflammatory diarrhoea 
please us, because they agree with observations which we had 
occasion to make some years ago on this subject, and which in- 
duced us to regard diarrhcea as the result of InSammation of 
the hitestinal mucous membrane. 

A short article, entitled, on Fracture of the Knee-pan, by 
Mr Robert Palk Mogridgc, is communicated by Dr James 
Johnson, A longer and more elaborate one, on Fracture of the 
Knee-pan and ol the Olecranon, by Mr Alcock, contains some 
observations sufficiently obvious, on the nature, effects, and 
treatment of these injuries, and many lamentations, and not a 
few examples, of the ignorance manifested in the detection and 
management of them. We presume that the unfortunate instances 
to which Mr Alcock alludes, are restricted very much, if not 
entirely, to the practice of his friends the apothecaries; for 
though it is well known that perfect osseous union of the knee- 
pan especially is difficult, if not impossible, yet we cannot con- 
ceive any person of moderate surgical attainments suffering the 
accident which Mr Alcock so pathetically describes to occiui; 
We have ourselves treated these injuries, and seen them treaN 
ed ; but such results as he mentions or alludes to, we have not 
had the misfortune to witness. The Postscript of this paper j^ 
a most gratuitous and ridiculous effusion, wiiatever opinion 
of its merits the writer or his fellow associates may enteiv 
tain. There is certainly in the profession, — a profession so mis* 
cellaaeous and varied in its members, — great indiiference and ia-> 
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ottentioii) some ignorance, and a good deal of rashness. All of 
us know this, and deplore it; but the caoses of it are as much 
out of our control, as the motions of the planets, and the rise 
and fall of the waters of the Nile, were out of die power of the 
astronomer of Cairo ; and Mr Alcock is in a hallucination, not 
nnlike that described by Imlac, when he fancies that his inte- 
resting monopoly of medical humanity and attenticm is either 
to effect the changes which he wishes, or to recommend himself 
and partners to the worship and patronage of the public. 

The observations of Dr Armstrong on the utility of opium 
in certain inflammatory disorders, are, like all the productions 
of that popular author, good and sensible, but neither new nor 
original ; — at least we have often witnessed, and sometimes prac- 
tised, the exhibition of the drug in the manner described. The 
paper should not have been in the Transactions of the Asso- 
ciated Apothecaries, for Dr Armstrong is not an ordinary menk- 
ber of this Association* 

The 21st is a Case of Blighted Ovum, by M. J. Hayes. 

The 22d, two Cases of Obstructed Colon, by Mr Callow^ 
are too long to admit of our dwelling much on them. Both of 
them are interesting cases ; — the last is instructive. It is diffi- 
cult to say, however, whether the primary disease was in tiie 
colon or not, and whether all the morbid changes afterwards 
inet with were not the result of the same general cause. 

The 23d, an unusual case of Twin Conception and Labour, 
also a case of Blighted Ovum, with Remarks on the doctrine of 
Superfoetation, by Mr Powell, Surgeon and Accoucheur to the 
Lying-in Institution, Newman Street, London. The pheno- 
mena of blighted conceptions be believes inconsistent with the 
idoctrine of superfoetation. 

A case of Cut Throat, successfully treated, is good, and con«- 
tains one or two useful remarks. In other respects it is not 
distinguished. 

A case of poisoning by Opium by Mr Hayes, shows what all 
the world except the Association well knew, — that sulphate of 
zinc is the best emetic for expelling the narcotic from the sto- 
mach. Mr Hayes, we presume, is a young author, and wishes 
to show the profession, in this maiden effort, that he can write, 
speculate, and make remarks. 

The remarks on Neuralgia and Aphonia by Dr XJwins, are 
smart, critical^ and philosophical, but they have no right to a 
place in the present volume. 

Mr Alcock's accomplishments are positively omnigenous; 
good reader 1 excuse this dreadful word, for we cannot, in our 
whole vocabulary, get another to express what we mean;— 
liirhich is, that Mr A. excels in all things. We thought that 
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we liad taken leave of hlfn some Bcore of pages ago; but hers 
he is again, talking of uniting fissured palate, ant! reeJ'~knot»t J 
and the distinction between the reef-knot and the grantii/s knot. ] 
"We learnt many summers ago, ere we knew what surgery was, 1 
the sailors knot, and the soldiers knot, and made a point alp { 
ways of tying every thing in surgical operation, from the knots " 
of a pulley-rope, down to the ligature of an artery, with the sailr 
ors knot. Mr A.'s case was successful. 

May we ask the worshipful Association, what this memoir 
of the professional character of Mr Moiel has to do in its ' 
Transactions? In what manner does the knowledjie of Mr 
M's virtues and talents contiibute to the objects of the Associsr . 
tion ? We do not doubt that Mr Morel was a scholar, a geli- j 
tleman, and though a pupil and lover of Pott, not insensible to 1 
the merits of John Hunter. But are not all io? and why d« 1 
the Association come forward to tell the world this? Havp I 
they actually published this memoir for the purpose of ventine 1 
their spleen at the present Director of the Army Medical Boart^ 1 
and awakening public compassion for the supposed injured Mr I 
Morel? The Association certainly travelled most widely and I 
gratuitously from their path, when they thought of giving public I 
city to a statement so grossly erroneous, and of uttering laib> j 
guage so completely unfounded, as that contained in the note OB ] 
the York Hospital. It is our duty to contradict every thiiWf.l 
relating to the alleged unfairness of the treatment shown to ftfi 1 
M., and we do so on official authority. We beg to inform I 
the Association, thiit Mr Morel had served on full pay only J6 I 
years, and though he had completed a service of KO years, he I 
could not have been entitled to full pay, nor to any thing bor- 1 
yond the usual half pay allowance. We further state, that ia | 
consequence of the reduction which took place in our military I 
and medical establishment in 1817, it was requisite that all those I 
who were retained, should be fit for service. Mr M., whatever a 
might be his qualifications, was completely ab agendo long ba- J 
fore he retired, or was obliged to retire, as the Association in>- 1 
properly state. The exchange which he made, if not in his &- I 
vour, was at least attended with circumstances as gratifying in J 
every respect, as it was possible in a case of the kind. In con- 1 
sequence of his impaired health, the heads of his department I 
made strenuous efforts with the Secretary at War and the Board I 
of Treasury, to obtain for him an annual pension. The applt- 1 
cation was unsuccessful; but Mr M. was grateful for the exeiv 1 
tions which were made. On retirement he obtained the brevet I 
fn"k of Deputy Inspector of Hospitals, as an honourable mark I 
Hm approbation of his conduct aa a medical ollicer. ' 
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Such are the contents accessory and essential of the first to* 
lume of the Transactions of the Associated Apothecaries of 
England and Wales ; and if it be a fair average specimen oi 
what is to be expected from their united labours, we do not 
think it will in any degree tend to raise their character in 
public or professional estimation. We have^ indeed, been 
greatly disappointed. We did not expect a work equalling or 
rivalling the Journal de Pharmacies or the periodical effusions of 
the various associations of apothecaries in Germany; as we well 
know that the apothecaries in England are not pkarmaciens, nor 
possess the scientific devotion and pharmacological accomplish- 
ments of the Germans. But knowing them to be in possession of 
a certain range of practice, from which the higher classes of the 
profession are excluded, it was natural to expect some good plain 
observations of the common popular diseases, and the effects of 
remedies, with an occasional singular case when it happened not 
to have been examined by a more competent practitioner. It 
was also natural to expect, that among men familiar with the phe« 
nomena of chemical and pharmacological processes, some two or 
three individuals would appear, who could communicate new and 
useful information on the properties or physiological effects of 
some of the less known drugs and medicines. It is evident, how- 
ever, that neither a Robiquet, a Pelletier, nor a Sertuerner is to be 
found among the Association. It is evident, also, that we were 
completely mistaken in our estimate either of the pretensions or 
of the capacity of the associated apothecaries. The present 
volume furnishes evidence that they aim at nothing short of be- 
coming the most learned and scientific branch of the profession^ 
before whom physicians and surgeons must cap, witn a proper 
sense of their own inferiority; and that they are resolved tp 
persuade the public that the most complete and extensive me^ 
dical education is to be acquired, not as has hitherto been im»- 

Sfmed, by attendance on lectures and hospitals, however sedu- 
ous and lengthened, but by five years of servitude in the mvxr 
ing of draughts, and the prepai*ation of pills and boluses. 
Whether they will succeed in this lofty aspiration, as peoples 
speak in these aspiring times, by any means, and whether they 
will succeed by the authority of Dr Armstrong, Dr Johnson, 
Dr Uwins, and other extra-rassociation names, whom they 
ISO eagerly worship as the gods of their idolatry, time only will 
ishow. The Association of Apothecaries, if they wish to com- 
mand respect, should stand on their own feet and be support? 
ed by their own strength, and not come forward to public 
notice, tottering in a new and unknown path, and encumbered 
with adventitious aid. " / 
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Die gdmliche Extirpation der carcinomatostn Gebarmutier, 
ohne selbst enslandenen, oder kUiistltck bewiikten Vorfali, vor- 
genommen und gliicklick voUfUhrt ,• mil naherer Atilcitutig wie 
diese Operation gemachl werden kann. Von Dr Joh. Ne?; 
Sauter, Grossherz. Baden, Medizinalratb, 8lc. &c. pp. 200. 
8vo. Constanz, 1822. 

'I^HE surgery of the present day is not more characterized by 
-*- the science of iis principles, than by the boldness of iu 
practice. It is not only in the capitals of large kingdoms that 
the passing of ligatures around arterial trunks, secoud in im-* 
portance only to the aorta, is practised as a routine operation, { 
and the removal of a whole extremity is undertaken ; but iiif i 
the back settlements of America, surgeons venture to lay opeti 
the abdomen, and cut out from behind the intestines diseased 
ovaries ; and here we have an account of a surgeon of Con- 
stance successfully extirpating the whole of a morbid uterus re- 
maining in sitte, unappalled by the protrusion of the intestines ' 
through the vagina. 

Few diseases are more painful, or more hopeless, than can-' \ 
cer of the womb ; but, until the present instance, the despair i 
of the sufferer has not met with an artist bold enough to run ' 
all hazards in attempting to give relief. But Dr Saiiter was 
unable to resist the urgent entreaties of Genoveva WaidorfJ 
aged 50, the wife of a labourer, that he should attempt to re- 
lieve her sufferings, even if she should die under his knife; 
and although the operation had never been performed, yet the 
accidental approach to it, in some cases o£ prolapsus uteri, in 
some measure justified his procedure. 

On the 28th January, 1822, at 2^. m., Dr Sauter proceeded 
to perform the operation, assisted by his son and Mr Dislel 
a surgeon. The only cutting instTument used was a fine, nar- 
row scalpel, with a thin broad handle and a shoit convex cut- 
ting edge. The patient was laid upon her back and her legs | 
kept asunder by tne assistants. The rectum and bladder were ( 
emptied in the first place. Dr Santer tried, by introducing the | 
fore finger of the left hand curved to act as a hook through the 
disorganized os uteri, how far the uterus couid be pulled down ;■ 
but the fungous substance tore and bled, and the uterus did 
not move. The fore and middle fingers were now introduced 
under the os pubis into the space which the vagina forms around- , 
the uterus ; the knife was next introduced Between ibese fin*' J 
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gcr^j nnd the vagina slowlj ditided to tbe litems. The point 
of the fincrer was inserted, the incision and the circular divi- 
sion of the vagina gradually effected. Dr Sauter next attempt-* 
ed to separate the lateral connexions as high as possiU^ again 
iNrith his fingers in the month of the wombj pttUed the atenu as 
far down as possible, and tried to separate the cseltolar con- 
nexions^ partly with the handle of the knife^ partly, with the 
fore finger of the right hand, but could not succeed on account 
of the narrowness of the space and the strength of- the emi- 
flexions, and during this attempt, a great part of the fungus off 
the aipterior lip of the os tinea separated* Dr Sauter next tned 
the forceps. He introduced one blade into the mouth of 
the Womb, and the other over its anterior surfiEice^ and then 
pulled with some force, and attempted to separate betw e e u tfig 
uterus and bladder by the handle of the knife and finger 
Within the peritoneum, but in vain. Half an hour was con** 
sumed in these painful and fruitless efibrts, and Dr Sauteif 
found himself obliged to change his mode of operation and 
desist fi*om all attempts to peel the uterus out of the peri-* 
toneum ; and he took the desperate (and, to himself^ unac^ 
countable) resolution of cutting the uterus, in sitUj entirely outr 
He now put two fingers of the left hand into the vagina, and 
into the separation made between the bladder and uterus, car- 
ried the scalpel between these fingers to the place to be cut^ 
endeavoured to lay hold of a portion of the cellular membrane 
with the bent fore finger, and thus cut portion by portion be- 
tween the fingers, always keeping close to the uterus, until ho 
got into the cavity of the abdomen. He next laid hold of the? 
peritoneum with the hooked fore and middle fingers, and pull-' 
ed it down, and divided it with the knife, portion by portion^ 
close to the uterus on both sides, until the anterior and upper 
connexion, along with the peritoneum, was divided as far as- 
the lateral connexion which lies higher. He now introduced 
the whole left hand into the vagina, laid hold of the latera^ 
connexions with the fingers as before, and cut off from above, 
downwards as close to the uterus as possible, all connexion of 
the uterus with the ovaries. Fallopian tubes, ligaments, &c. He 
was now able to lay hold of the Jundus uteri with four fin-» 
gers, and attempted to invert it forwards; but the patient' 
pressing strongly down as in labour pains, the intestines pro- 
truded into the vagina, over his hand, and he was obliged to 
desists At a third attempt, by the aid of an assistant, who 
made strong pressure above the pubes, the uterus was at last 
inverted and brought down, with its fundus, forwards to the 
^Uemal labia, the intestines following. He was,, howev^^ 
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now able easily to complete the division of the lateral con- 
nexions, and ibat with the rectum from above, downwards, and' I 
thus to terminate this dreadful operation. The intestines wePft" I 
now reduced into their natural situation, tlie patient kept i 
perfectly horizontal position, and some clean dry lint intro— i 
duced. The hemorrhagy was never so great as to threaten 
danger, and it was not necessary to secure any vessel. About 
a pound and a half of blood might have been lost in all. But, 
for the sake of precaution, wads of lint, wet with solution of 
alum, were stuffed into the vagina upon the dry lint already- 
there. 

The patient bore the operation wonderfully, and did not fed' 
faint till it was over. She then complained of pain, especially 
in the epigastrium. The body was covered with a cold sweat; 
the pulse very small, scarcely to be felt, and diffusible stimuli 
were given in small doses. In three hours after the operation* J 
she recovered ; the sweat became warm, and the pulse better.-. 
She now complained of burning heat in the vagina, but had no* 
pain in the abdomen ; and those in the pelvis, the consequence j 
(rf'the operation, soon ceased. 

The uterus thus removed was, by the measurement of t 
figure said to represent it in its natural size, about 2i incheo* | 
long, and two broad, and the fungus protruding from its moulh' ; 
still larger. 

The detail of the convalescence need not be long. For some 
days vomiting recurred at intervals, chiefly during the nighb ] 
and after food. She was freer from pain the day after the" 
operation than she had been for months. On the following day^ 
the intestines could not be reached by the finger through ther ] 
vagina. On the ninth day after the operation, she sat up ia 
bed; and on introducing the finger into the vagina, the peri-' I 
toneum was felt contracted into a hollow cone. On the 13th she 1 
got out of bed for a lifUe. Her convalescence was retarded by t 
local exfoliation of the mucous membrane of the vagina, th^ 1 
effect of the application of the concentrated solution of alwnv 
bowel complaints and incontinence of urine; but, on the I6tM I 
of March, in other respects she might be considered as cureiR' J 
On the 9ih of May she left the hospital, and took to her ordt^l 
nary occupations and mode of life. On the ]9ih she began I 
complain of pulmonary affections, and she died on the isl Juni 

The body was examined next day. The stin was very palsji 
and of a waxy whiteness ; the left leg and thigh, and the labimU'l 
of this side, cedematous ; the abdomen not distended- By tlwi*f 
finger in the vagina, the pelvis was found closed; and in the 
whole space there was no swelling or ulcer, but the posterior 
surface of the bladder was open. In the thorax, the lungs. 
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were found oedematous, and filled with greyish muc<i^ the: 
heart natural. In the abdomen, every thing was ip a good; 
state, and in its natural situation ; no effusion, or indic^pn of 
former effusion. The omentum covered the intestines, as 
usual. The liver was in all respects natural, the gall-bladder 
empty. The spleen healthy, as well as the kidneys. The sto- 
mach pale, flaccid, pretty large, empty, and not distended With 
air. The intestines throughout natural, in their proper posi- 
tions, no where inflamed, or showing traces of former inflam- 
mation ; the small intestines quite empty ; the ascending colon 
containing a considerable quantity of feces, of a soft consist-, 
ence. The abdomen was entirely closed towards the pelvis ; 
the peritoneum in this situation, as every where else, had its 
natural colour ; the intestines could be freely lifted from it, ex- 
cept at one point in the middle of the covering of the pelvis^ 
where the small intestine, resting upon it, adhered firmly by ita 
external coat to a firm whitish-grey membranous mass, half a 
line in thickness, about the size of a sixpence (6 kreutzer), and 
was difficult to separate; but the separation was effected with- 
out opening the gut. Behind this, towards the rectum, there 
was a more extensive adhesion, about the size of a dollar, which 
could not be separated without opening the pelvis. All these 
intestines were perfectly sound, no where contracted^ and their 
functions unimpaired. The rectum passed right into the pel- 
vis, quite uninjured^ and the division quite sharp upon it. The 
pelvis, examined from above downwards, was without growth 
or ulceration, and every where perfectly healed. The ovaries 
were found in their natural situation, but appeared rather 
small. Tlie Fallopian tubes could be distinctly made out. 

But besides the narrative of bis own case, Dr Sauter, without 
pretending to give a monography of this affection, has subjoin* 
ed various discourses connected with it. He has prefixed some 
historical notices concerning preceding, excisions of portions of 
the uterus, commencing with the well known case related by 
Professor Wiisberg * of Gottingen, in which an ignorant mid- 
wife cut off with a common breadknife the prolapsed portions 
of an healthy uterus. Dr Bernhard in Granbunoen, relates a 
similar instance-)- which happened in 1802. Mr Hunter of 
Dumbarton, in 1799, was the first who intentionally and know- 
ingly ventured to perform what had succeeded in the hands of 
ignorant barbarians. :]: He was imitated by Dr Joseph Clarke 
in 1805, but both of these practitioners included the inverted 

* Getting, gelehrte Anzeig. No. 81. 1787* 

f l^ebold's Lucina, Ist B. 3tis Ft. 
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\ uterus in a. ligature before venturinfj to cut it off. The late 
J Professor Osiander of Gouingen, so far back as 1793, proposed 
["in his lectures to cure scirrhous womb by excision ; and in 1801, 
I'lie actually put his proposition to the test of experience. At 
* tlie request of this eminent teacher, we inserted in a. former 
volume of this Journal* an abstract of a communication which 
he read on the subject to the Itoyal Society of Gotlingen in 1808. 
Professor Ruet of Vienna operated unsuccessfully in 1813. f 
Professor Langenbeck of Gottingen extirpated a prolapsed u- 
terus X with success. Lazzari removed a polypus from the 
Uterus by ligatures, and claimed for Monteggia the merit of 
having proposed extirpation before Osiander. H Dupuy- 
tren of Paris Is said |1 to have operated seven times successfully 
on the neck of the womb. Osiander's operation also gave oc- 
casion for many polemical writings in the German and Dutch 
journals, upon the possibility and practicability of what he as- 
serted he had done, and the Imperial Josephine Academy of 
Vienna made it the subject of a series of prize questions in 1810; 
but it does not appear that there was any successful competi- 
lion. 

Dr Sauter next states, and controverts the objections mad& 
to the practicability of extracting the uterus, on the tlieoretical 
grounds advanced chiefly by Zang, Charles Wcnzel, and Ellas 
von Siebold. 

Appended to the history of the case in which he operated, 
lie resumes the general consideration of the subject, and treats, 
first of the extirpation of the carcinomatous or scirrhous uterus, 
in the true sense of the word, without prolapsus, and details the 
steps of die operation, by which, as he thinks, after his experience, 
it may be performed most easily and successfully. He then 
cuacludcs with some observations in reply to the prize questions 
proposed by the Josephine Academy, chiefly as to the doubts 
of the practicability or utility of the operation in any case; but 
it JB unnecessary to enter upon ihem, as the case detailed by 
Dr Sauter proves that the total extirpation of the unprolapsed 
uterus hasaclually been performed, and, in so far as the opera- 
tion was concerned, successfully. Lithographic views of the 
diseased uterus, of the size of nature, after its removal, both en- 
tire and split longitudinally, and of the few and simple instru- 
ments which he recommends, are given. u 
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IV. 

1. Elements of Medicaljurtsprudence. By Theodric Romeyn 
Beck, M. D., Professor of the Institutes of Medicine, and 
Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence in the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons of the Western District of the State of 
New- York. In two volumes 8vo. Alban;^ (United-States). 
1823. 

2. The Principles of Forensic Medicine^ systematically arranged 
and applied to British Practice. By John Gordon Smith, 

. M. D., Lecturer on Political Medicine. Second Edition. 
London. 1824f. 

WHEN we reviewed in our last Number the Toxicological 
part of Dr Paris and Mr Fonblanque*s work on Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence, we imagined we had bid adieu for an inter- 
val to systematic treatises on that subject; and, considering 
the ample share of attention we have of late bestowed upon it, 
ve should have been willing to turn for a season to other to- 
pics. But at the present moment the science of Medical Ju- 
risprudence appears to be exciting an interest throughout Bri- 
tain, such as we have not witnessed on any former occasion ; 
and it would ill become us, who have been among its earliest 
and most uniform well-wishers, to neglect any opportunity of 
furthering its progress towards that station among the medical 
sciences, which we have been long convinced it should occupy. 
Belying en these considerations, then, and on the powerful in- 
trinsic claims which the works now before us possess on the at- 
tention of ourselves and the medical world generally, we shall 
'Venture to conduct our readers once more to the path along 
xvhioh we have already so often led them. 

We undertake this task with the greater pleasure on the pre- 
h9M occasion, that we shall have to throw aside, for the first 
tiiBe on medico-legal subjects, the character of the austere cri- 
tic. It has been our misfortune to handle with some freedom 
almost all previous works on the subject. And we have been 
induced to handle them more freely than mimy may have 
thought was called for, because we apprehend, that ail early 
^orks on Medical Jurisprudence, especially of the systematic 
lund, should be viewed with peculiar jealousy by every one in- 
terested in its progress. For, as it is now circumstanced,— 
languishing still in its infancy, and struggling against the sa- 
pineness, indifference, and prejudices of those who ought to be 
Hs most zealous protectors, — ^no greater mischance could hap^ 
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pen, than ttnt systematic treatises on it should pass, without 
warning, into the hands of the public, which, however merito- 
rious, are neverLheless not on a level with its state of aclvance- 
ment, and do not present an expanded view of its general spi- 
rit and practical applications. 

At length, however, the English language may boast, that it 
is possessed of a general work on Medical Jurisprudence, which 
will not only stand comparison with the best of the kind that 
the continent has produced, but which may iJso be referred lo 
by every medical jurist as a monument worthy of his science) 
and as a criterion by which he is willing that its interest and 
utility should be tried. Under the unassuming title of Elements 
of Medical Jurisprudence, Dr Beck has presented us with a 
comprehensive system, which embraces almost every valuable 
fact or doctrine relating to it. Each of its diversified depart- 
ments has been investigated so minutely, that few cases can oc- 
cur in practice, on which it will be necessary to seek elsewhere 
for farther information. At the same time, by studying suc- 
cinctness, and shunning those verbose oratorical details with 
which other writers, and particularly those of France abound, 
he has succeeded in rendering his treatise comprehensive with- 
in a singularly moderate compass. We may securely assert, 
that a work on the subject is not to be found in any language, 
which displays so much patient and discriminating research, 
with so little of the mere ostentation of learning. The opinions 
expressed both on general principles and on the particular 
questions which have occurred in courts of law, are given clear- 
ly and judiciously. There are few occasions, even where the 
points at issue are difficult and obscure, on which persons of 
skill and experience will be disposed to differ materially with 
him. In addition to these remarks on the general merits of the 
book, we have only farther to add, that, in conformity with tlie 
laudable custom of the German writers, he has supplied, through- 
out the whole of Jt, a most copious list of references to author!- 
ties ; the want of which in other English works must have been 
severely felt by every student. 

Dr Beck commences in the usual way with an Introduc- 
tion, giving a brief history of the progress of medical jurispru- 
dence. Like most writers on the subject, he has assigned its 
origin to the publication of the Caroline Code by Charles V. of 
Germany, in 1532. This appears to have been the first code 
of laws by which the assistance of the medical practitioner was 
formally required in the determination of criminal cases; and 
before the period when it was framed no express work was pub- 
lished on any branch of legal medicine. The only part of the 
Introduction which requires particular notice here, is his ac- 
M2 
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count of the progress of medico- legalknowledge in the United 
States. The attention of the profession in that country was 
first directed to it by the exhortations of Dr Rush, delivered 
in an introductory lecture at the University of Pennsylvania in 
1810. But these exhortations seem to have been of little avail ; 
for at the period when the present work was published, the 
whole American literature on the subject comprehended an 
edition by Dr Cooper of several British tracts, and a few 
inaugural essays, ana periodical memoirs. Professors and leo^ 
turers, however, have been appointed in several of the Col- 
leges ; but our author is silent as to their success ; and' on the 
whole he appears to judge correctly in l>elieving^ that the Unitedj 
States will be governed in their reception of tnis as of the other 
sciences, by the light in which it is viewed in Great Britain, 
and will not receive it cordially till it has become a more fa- 
vourite object of study among us. ... 

Our author professes to follow no method whatever in the 
general arrangement of the subjects of medical jurisprudence. 
After briefly noticing the attempts of Fod^rd and. Dr Smith to 
distribute tnem systematically, be says, he ^' has^found a confu- 
sion to attend all these attempts at arrangement, which is pro- 
bably insurmountable. " And we confess we are almost inclin- 
ed to agree with him ; for all the methods of arrangement yet 
proposed are very far from being either elegant or convenient; 
and in following them, authors have done little more than has 
been done avowedly by Dr Beck, — they have merely written a 
series of unconnected Essays. , 

These Essays, then, are nineteen in number, and are thus 
entitled. 1. Of Feigned Diseases. 2. Of Di§(iualifying Dis- 
eases. 3. Of Impotence and Sterility. 4. Of Doubtful Sex. 
5. Of Rape. 6. Of Pregnancy. 7. Of Delivery. 8. .Of In- 
fanticide. 9. Of Legitimacy. 10» Of Presumption* of Survi- 
vorship. 11. Of Age and Identity. 12. Of Mental Aliena- 
tion. 13. Of Persons found Dead. 14. Of Wounds on the 
Living Body. 15. Of Poisons generally. 16. and 17. Of Mir 
neral Poisons. 18. Of Tegetable Poisons. 19. Of Animal 
Poisons. ^ Of these subjects, the twelve first are discussed m the 
first volume ; and that of Poisons occupies three- iFourths of the 
second. He has omitted altogether one essential subject, on 
which we should have been happy to become acquainted with 
the ideas and opinions of so patient and accurate an inquirer, 
namely, Medical Evidence. We have stated on a former occl^ 
sion, that we apprehend its nature is very little understood, ei- 
ther by lawyers or by physicians and surgeons i and we are 
likewise fully satisfied, that this ignorance of its nature is the 
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■ chief cause why it still continues iii so tow a state, and is treat- 
ed with so much contumely. 

In the subsequent remarks we have to make, we shall cndca- 

' tour to present the reader wilh as shor^ and complete au ana- 
lysis as is possible of his mode of investigating the foregoing 
«nl>)fcls. 

1. In the First Chapter, on Feigned Diseases, Dr Beck com- 

^ menccs abruptly, by pointing out the general rules laid down 
Ijy Zncchias for the detection of imiioature ; und then describes 

' «nccinctly the various diseases which are known to be imitabie, 
tand the differences betwixt those which are real and ttiose whiuh 
lire feigned. He foJlows the (Eistribulion of Metzger, dividing 
them into " cxleriial infirmities, real in one sense, but arising 
from factitious and culpable causes, — and inlernal ones, whose 
origin is uncertain. " His descriptions are uniformly clear and 
comprel>ensive, and are well illustrated by short apposite cases 
Rild references to others. The diseases mentioned are, altera- 
tion of the pulse ; altered slate of the urine; hiematuria; in- 
continence of urine; suppression of urine; maiming and de- 
formity; dropsy, and tumoui's- of various kinds; excretion of 
calculi and various foreign matters; ulcers; htcmoptysis; hse- 

f matcmesis ; Jaundice and cachexy; fever; pain; syncope and 

' 'iiystcria; diseases of the heart; apoplexy; paralysis; epilepsy; . 
'convulsions; catalepsy; nostalgia; near-sightedness; ophtuai- 
mia; blindness and deafness, with or without dumbness. This 

' list is not altogether complete. It appears that the rogues 

of the United States are not surpassed in knavish skill by any 
European race of impostors. AVe question whether the fasting 
woman of Tulbury, or even Victor Foy himself, had a mora 
difficult character to sustain than the subject of the following 
lingular story. " A very curious work was published at New- 
haven in IBIY, under the title of The Mt/steiious Stranger^ 
oi- Memoirs of Henri/ More Srnil/t. It purports to be written 
by the SherifF of King's County, N. Brunswick; and I have 
repeatedly understood, that there is no doubt of the authenti- 
city of all the material facts. The hero of the story was a 
most accomplished villain. While in the prison at King- 
ston, (N. B-)i he began to spit blood, had a violent cough 
And fever, and gradually wasted away, so that those who vi- 
sited him supposed that his death was rapidly approaching. 
This ctmtintfed for a fortnight ; and at length his weakness 
was 90 great, that he had to be lifted up in order to take medi- 

I cine or nutriment. A turnkey unfijrtunateiy, however, left the 
(Joor of the prison open for a few minutes, m order to warm if 

I )»rick for his cold extremities. On hia return, Smith had Jisr 
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appeared. After many adventures and hair-breadth escapes, 
he is now a prisoner in the Newgate of Connecticut. He con« 
fesscd that he pretended to raise blood by pounding a brick in- 
to powder, putting it in a small rag, and chewing it in his mouth. 
He contrived to vary his pulse by striking his dbows, and said 
be had taken the flesh o£r his body in ten days, bv sucking a 
copper cent in bis mouth all night, and swallowing tne saliva { '* 
(p. IS.) ... 

2. The Chapter on Disqualifving Diseases is exceedingly 
short, as he has thrown out of it the only two diseases which de* 
mand any detail, and treated of them in the third chapter. H9 
considers, ^rst^ the disqualifications in civil cases, confining his 
attention to those which exempt from service on juries or as 
witnesses ; secondly^ the disqualifications for military service, and 
on that head he adopts, with a few variations, the rules laid 
down by the French code, of which a full account is given m 
our 6th volume; thirdly^ the rules for certificates, and flie laws 
respecting them. He has omitted one of the most important 
and most neglected branches of the subject, namely, the infir- 
mities which disqualify from effecting insurances on lives. A 
treatise on these disqualifications is a great desideratum in mcf 
dical jurisprudence. 

S. The third chapter is on Impotence and Sterility; a know- 
ledge of which may be required in charges of rape, in cases of 
disputed paternity, and in pleas for nullity of marriage. After 
stating the Mosaic and civil law on the subject, and then that of 
France, England, and Ameirica, he follows the distribution of 
Foder^ and divides the causes of impotence in the male into dbso^ 
luiCi curablCf and accidental^ or temporary. The most important 
of these three classes is the last, as the causes of that kind affect 
the individual during marriage, and may therefore be considered 
in cases of contested paternity. For most of the modem codes, 
although they hold the husband to be the father of every child 
conceived in wedlock ; nevertheless, allow the proof of a physi- 
cal impossibility of connection from accidental causes during a 
certain term, as evidence of illegitimacy. Dr Beck gives a list 
of the diseases which may be presumed to be incompatible with 
sexual intercourse; but we apprehend, that the names of several 
are given much too vaguely ; and that with regard to the influ- 
ence of some others, no medical man would be able to speak 
with that degree of confidence, which the law properly de- 
mands in such questions. The causes of impotence in Uie fe- 
male are either curable or incurable. Of the latter kind, four 
varieties are mentioned, — obliteration or excessive thickening 
pf ihp se^iuiol organs^ an a{)(;rture betwixt the vagina and rccr 
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turn, irreilucible prolapsus of the uterus or vagina, ami cancer 
of these parts. The rest are in general curable. The causes 
of slerility are some of them incurable, others curable; and of 
the former some are distinguishable during life, others not till 
after death. This chapter is closed with it very singular case 
of divorce on the plea of impotence, which was tried at Neir ^ 
York in 1670- « 

4. The next dissertation, on Doubtful Sex, contains a good.^ 
assortment of cases, chiefly taken from European perlodicalsc — 
The author divides them into cases ; I, in which the sexual or- 

fans are mixed, but neither of them entire; 2. in which males 
ave unusual formations of the urinary and generative organs ; 
3. in which females have unusual formations of the generative 
organs; and after adducing examples of each, and showing that 
such monstrosities have often existed to so great a degree as 
to cause ambiguity of sex, he observes, that instead ot being 
actual hermaphrodites as was once universally believed, persons 
so formed are generally destitute of the powers of either sex. 
He then notices the singular laws which prevailed respecting 
them when hermaphroditisin was believed to exist, and con-*, 
eludes with an account of the mode of examining and asccrtaia* 
ing their actual sex. 

5. Next follows a luminous dissertation on Rape. It com- 
mences with a concise description of the signs of virginity, 
which is wound up with the following judicious opinion. *' It 
is not to be dented, that many of them may be equivocal ; but, 
notwithstanding, it is the duty of the medical examiner to no- 
tice them, and that in connexion with one another. It cannot be 
supposed, that all those we have mentionetl as present during 
the chaste state can be warting, without justifying a strong sus- 
picion against the female. " The author then passes to the con- 
sideration of the signs of defloration and rape. Having meni' 
tinned them in brief terms, he observes that they are liable ta 
Diateriai fallacy, especially in those cases in which they are moeC' 
distinct, and in which their presence is most essential to thecoQi 
Etitution of the crime, namely in young children. For the femalj 
organs in children are liable to spontaneous inflammation {Pt 
eival's Medical Ethics and Wood in Med. Chir. Trant. 7. ), and to 
catarrhal aflfections {Cajnrron, MM. L^g.), whose consequences 
can scarcely be distinguished from the effects of violent inter- 
course. Hence these marks are only corroborating and not certain 
proofs of rape ; and must be considered in conjimction with the 
age, strength and state of mind of the parties, with a compari- 
6on of tlie sexual organs, and with the circumstances under 
pMch tlie alleged crime was commitled. He next gives a very 
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full account of the laws of different countries a^iHiSlt the crime 
of rape, including an abridgment of the Jewish, Athenian and 
Roman statutes, those of Charlemagne, and Charles th^ Vth, 
the early Welsh and English laws, Uie pre^nt st^ute l^w of 
England, Scotland, Franqe, and America, tc^ther with many 
detached but interesting remarks on those of other European 
and Asiatic states; and finally, some appropriate criticisms on 
the present vague state of th^ English l(iw relative to the fi|cts 
necessary for the constitution of the crime. In t^^o of thq 
tJnite4 States, namely, in Pennsylvania and Illinois, in thp 
former by a decision of the judge, in the latter by positive sta- 
tute, emission is declared to be not essential ; and Pr B^k is 
inclined to concur with the views tliere taken of the nature of 
the crime. The Dissertation is concluded by an inquiry into 
some medico-legal questions connected with the subject ; pome- 
ly, 1- Whether the presence of the venereal disease in the 
remaje is in facVour or against her accusation ; % Whether a 
female can be violated during sleep, without her knowledge ; 
and, 3. Whether pregnancy ever follows rape. On these 
points the opinion of medical jurists is tolerably stable and uni- 
form. There is a question, however, subordinate to the last, 
which has been considered more doubtful, and on which we 
should have been glad to have known the result of the author's 
researches; namely, whether pregnancy may follow deflora- 
tion. An answer to this question would be desirable, on vari- 
olas other legal proceedings besides charges of rape. 

6. The subject of Pregnancy may come under the cog- 
nizance of the English medical jurist under two circumstances; 
when a woman pleads it to stay execution, or when a widow is 
iguspected to feign herself with child, in order to produce a 
supposititious heir, and the heir presumptive claims a writ de 
ventre inspiciendq. After noticing these. and other particulars, 
Dr Beck proceeds to describe the $igns of pregnancy, which 
he qonsiders to be six in number, 1. enlargement of the abdo- 
inen; 2. a change ip the i^tate of the breasts; S. suppression of 
the^menses; 4. constitutional derangements, such as loss of ap- 
petite, nausea, &c. ; 5. motion of the fcetus ; and, 6. alteration 
in the state of the womb, recognisable by the touch. The con- 
sideration of these signs, he thinks, will never entitle the exa- 
miner in legal cases to go beyond an expression of probability 
in his opinion. The causes of deception he has enumerated 
are Moles, Hydatids, and Physometra : other causes have like- 
wise given rise to deception, but he seems to think they could 
not deceive during a medico-legal examination^ which must be 
necessarily executed with much wariness. He next gives a 
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collection of ihe best a u then ti en ted casesof supposed Superfoeta- 
tion from Zacchias, Buffon, Moseley, Denman, Maton, and 
Foder^; and without giving & positive opinion on its possibi> 
lity, be allows that most of these cases may b,e explained away 
on ihe principles laid down by the opposers of the doctrine, but 
that one related by Fodere, on the highly respectable autho- 
lily of Desgranges, appears to be the strongest yet adduced in 
favour of it, and very difficult to reconcile with the opposite 
view. As an appendix to the present chapter, we arc present^ 
ed with a short investipation of the question, whether a woman 
can remain ignorant of her pregnancy till the time of labour? 
It is answered in the affirmative; but he maintaini^, that such 
ignorance is possible under two circumstances only — when the 
person ip an idiot, or when she has conceived while in a state 
of stupor. This question our readers will find fully considered 
in our number for July hist. 

7. The work now increases in interest, as the author ap- 

firoachcs its more important departments. He treats of Del- 
ivery, 1. as it regards the mother; and, 2. as it respects ihg 
child. Under the first division are considered the signs of de- 
livery in the living and the dead body ; the circumstances under 
■which it may be concealed or pretended, and the mode of dis- 
tinguishing actual delivery; and then some questions conRecte4 
with parturition, such as the possibility of a woman being de- 
livered without the consciousness of it, and the possibility of a 
newly born child perishing after delivery from the inability of 
the mother to relieve it. He very properly answers both ques- 
tions in the affirmative, but is disposed to be less indulgent tq 
females than most other medico-legal authors. The Sccon4 
Part of the Chapter on Delivery, as it respects the child, treats 
first of the signs of its death before or during delivery; then of 
the signs of its maturity or immaturity ; and lastly, of the state 
in which it must be born to enable it to inherit. The only 
part of this discussion we shall notice particularly, is that relating 
to iu capability of inheriting. In the first place, he observes, 
it must be born viable, that is, at a period of pregnancy so ad^ 
vanccd, that by the rule of nature it is capablq of living; anj 
he concurs with other audiors in fixing on five months, oc 
i50 days, as the bhortest possible period. The singular case 
related by Dr Rodman of Paisley, in the lltli and 12lh vo^ 
lumes of our Journal, and believed l)y its author to be an in- 
sUnce of a child surviving, though born lyitliin nineteen week^ 
after conception, ho considers to have been a case of birth be; 
twecn the sixth and seventh month, on account of its wejght 
and size. Secondly, it must actually have survived birth. Th^ 
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proof of life, according to most of the older European statutes^ 
was the fact of its having cried ; and this criterion is still re- 
tained in Scottish law. In England the rule is vague; in 
France, tl^e proof must be that of complete and perfect respira- 
tion ! Thirdly, it must not be such a monster ** as evidently to 
bear the resemblance of the brute creation." 

Essay 8th, on Infanticide, is unquestionably one of the most 
elaborate, complete, and valuable treatises in the whole book. 
It is composed by the author's brother, Dr John Beck of New- 
York, and was originally published as an Inaugural Disserta- 
tion in 1817. As we dwelt very fully on the subject of Infanti- 
cide not long ago, we shall not attempt an analysis of Dr 
Beck's labours ; but simply transcribe the following methodical 
table of contents prefixed to the chapter. " 1. IBstory of In- 
fanticide among different nations, ancient and modern. 2. The 
Murder of the Foetus in Utero, or criminal abortion, embracing 
an account of its proofs and causes. 3. The Murder of the 
Child after it is born, with an account of its various proofs and 
causes. 4.'The Method of conducting Anatomical Examina- 
tions in cases of Infanticide. 5. The Prevention of Infanticide^ 
including a History of Legislation on the subject, and an exa- 
mination of the effects of foundling hospitals. " It affords us 
much gratification to find, that in all the questions which may 
occur on trials for Infanticide and Criminal Abortion, the opi- 
nions of Dr Beck and his brother coincide exactly with those 
we expressed while reviewing the works of Lecieux, Capuron 
and Hutchinson, — with those indeed of every well informed me- 
dical jurist in Europe. We cannot understand why, with this 
coincidence of opinion staring them in the face, our English 
and Scottish courts have of late given so much credit to the 
doubts and difficulties of inferior and inexperienced professional 
witnesses. We beg to call Dr Beck's attention to one material 
oversight in the present treatise. In enumerating the causes of 
fallacy in the application of the hydrostatic test, he has omitted 
that very essential one, first pointed out by Chaussier, aris- 
ing from the evolution of air in the cellular tissue of the lungs, 
independently of putrefaction. (See the Number of this Journal 
JbrJuty 1823.) 

9. This chapter includes an investigation of the different me* 
jdical topics which concern the subject of Legitimacy. It con- 
tains five short sections, on the ordinary term of gestation, on 
premature delivery, on protracted delivery, on the laws relative 
to the above subjects, and on some questions respecting pater- 
nity and affiliation. The author espouses the doctrine of the 
iiQiformity of the term of utcro-gestation, believes it barely pos-i 
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sible tlial a seven -m on ihs' cliild may occasionally be maiure^4 
911(1 joins the ranks of the opponents of protracted pregnancy,- ^ 
Relalive to the fallaciousness of tlie numerous reported cases dtm 
long protracted pregnancy, lie adverts to a singular fact, ncHtW 
much attended to by the advocates of tho doctrine; namely/* 
that they have scarcely ever been witnessed in Britain or Amot^ 
rica, or any other country, in which the Hature of the laws, or thft I 
looseness of their administration, did not afibrd encouragcmeolt'j 
to imposture. He farther observes, " that a calm and dcliberata I 
examination of these histories must certainly lead to a total die*'^ 
belief of the doctrine of protracted gestation." We fear, how^j 
ever, that his calmest deliberation will occasionally be foiled is 
giving a rational account of some of them. 

10, We do not believe that much information is to be p«>»'< 
cured from medical inquiries in questions relative to the Pr&i'l 
sumption of Survivorship. A great deal of refinement on. thaJ 
Diatter has been permitted in foreign countries. In Americai^|l 
as in Euglish law, it is inadmissible. The only good purpoiSB 
to be served by a physiological investigation of the subjec^^ 
would be to establish feasible principles for the enactment of ^ 
arbitrary statutes. 

11. Questions of personal identity have been 
the Continent, and are not unknown even in our own counlryi ( 
But the aid of the physician will seldom be required to detetv I 
mine them. Dr Beck has added to the well known French \ 
cases, the following singular account of an error as to personal 4 
identity, which took place in ISO* at New-York. The case is J 
also related, though somewhat difl'erently, in the work of Ds^ 
Gordon Smith. 

" Ad indiviclaal was inilicted and tried at New- York in 1S04, 
a charge of bigamy, and the whole evidence turned on the questioa i 
of his identity. He was called Thomas Hoag by the prosecutor 
but slated himself to be Joseph Parker. Several witnesses Bwon 
that they had known him under the name of Thomas Hoag, amoiu 
whom was a female, whom he had married, and afterwards deserted. 
It was staled, that Hoag had a t^car on his forehead, a small mail^7| 
on his neck, and that his speech was quick and lisping. All theat^, ! 
peculiarities were found on the prisoner. Two witnesses deposei ] 
that Hoag had a scar under his foot, occasioned by treading on a ■ 
drawing-knife, and that this scar was easy to be seen, and had been' ] 
seen by them. On examining his feet in open court, no scar was 
be found on either of them ; and it was farther proved, that at tl 
time of the alleged courtship of the second wife in West dies te** J 
county, he was doing duty as a wotchinan in the ciiy of Ncw-Yoi 



^'he jury acquitted him. " (I. 333 ) 
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>Ti(]cst sense, to comprehenc] all unnatural states of the mind, 
which may become the subject of inquiry by the medical jurist 
liis Dissertation on this intricate subject possesses, in a high 
degree, all the characters whidi are «o eminently displayed 
throughout the work in general. Of course it is quite unsuscep- 
tible of analysis. He treats first of the symptoms which consti- 
tute insanity, comprehending under that term the four species 
laid down by Esquirol, namely mania, melancholia, demency, 
and idiocy. Th6 second section is occupied with the means 
of distinguishing feigned, and discovering concealed insanity. 
The third contains a commentary on tne legal definition of 
a state of mental alienation, and the adjudications under it. 
In the fourth, he considers inferior degrees of diseased mine) 
Bot included under the four idiopathic species already men- 
tioned. One of the most remarkable varieties of this na- 
ture, is that produced by prolonged intoxication in habitual 
drunkards; a variety ' which seems to have become so fre- 
quent in some parts of the United States, that express enact- 
ments have been made to rank them on a level with lunatics, 
f^ In the State of New-York, we have a statute which places 
^he property of habitual drunkards under the care of the Chan-r 
cellor, in the same manner as that of lunatics. The overseers 
of the poor in each town, when they discover a person to be a 
Iiabitual drunkard, may apply to the Chancellor for the exer- 
cise of his power and jurisdiction. " This section might have 
been advantageously extended to a much greater length. Symp- 
tomatic mental alienation, occurring during the course- of di&r 
eases of the body, present, in relation to medical jurisprudence^ 
several interesting points of view, which have hitherto been aU 
most entirely overlooked. The Fifth Section lays down the 
state of mind necessary to constitute a valid will. The obser? 
vations made on this point are judicious ; but they might have 
been arranged more logically under the head of the Third Sec- 
tion. Lastly, the Chapter finishes with an interesting litttle 
dissertation on the Deaf and Dumb — their capacit}', and the; 
morality of their actlon3. It has been decided by several cases, 
both in the English and Scottish Courts, that t})e deaf and 
dumb may obtain possession of their real e§};.at.e, if they show, 
sufficient underistanding; that they are also competent as \yit7 
nesses, if their i^nderstanding be* strong, and t^heir means of, 
communication intelligible to those accpsipmed to their inter- 
course; and that they may farther be tried for crimq§, if they 
are capable of distinguishing right from iii-rong, and are sensi- 
ble that punishment follows the commission of crime. Tbq 
following case has been added by Dr Beck to those already be- 
fore the public. 
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" A flear ^nil dinnb person was indicted Tor larceny in Massa- 
chuEsets ; and being set lo the bar Tor Ilia arraigiinncnt, ihe Eoiiuilor- 
general suggested to the Court that he was deaf and dumb, but 
that the evidence mould prove him of Sufficient capacity to he a pro- 
per Eubject for criminal prosecution, and that he had formerly been 
convicted of larceny ; and he moved, that one Nelson, then in Court, 
and an acquaintance of the prisoner, should be sworn to interpret 
the indictment to him, as it should be read by the clerk. The in- 
dictment was accordingly read by a sentence at a time ; and Nclsoii 
having been aworn, explained its purport to him, making si'gns with 
his fingers. After which, the Court ordered the trial to proceed, 
as on a plea of not guilty. " I. S84.. 

We apprehend that, in most cases of such a crime as lar- 
ceny, our Courts will have little diflkulty in deciding whether 
a deaf and dumb man should be put on his trial, whatever mny 
be their difficulty with regard to such crimes as murder. The 
very nature of the crime goes far to establish the person's cn- 
pabilily of dole, and power of discerning betwixt right and 
wrong: 

Chapter ISth, tlie first of the second volumo, and enlille<li 
*' Of Persons Found Dead, " is approprialed to a description 
of the mode of examining a dead body, when death has been 
luiespected or unintelligible. The arrangement of the topics 
introduced into it is exceedingly arbitrary gnd corrrasetl ; and 
many of the subjects are but imperfectly investigated. The au- 
thor, after mentioning in a few words the nature of the coro- 
ner's ollice, announces his intention of considering the causes 
of sudden death, independent of murder s then treats, in two or 
three pages, of death from natural disease, from cold, and from 
lightnmg, next deviates to the art of medico-lcgal dissection ; 
and, finally, drecusses the subjects of death by noxious inha- 
lations, by hanging, strangling, drowning, smothering, wounds, 
burning, and starvation. However difficult or impossible It ' 
may be to make a logical arrangement of all the topics of mC- " 
dical jurisprudence, it is not on thai account to be inferred that 
the subordinate arrangement of its parts is to be neglected 
where it is obvious and natural. All the topics i-HctiKled in the 
second Volume of our author's work, may be considered in a 
▼ery natural and elegant order. After describing the mode of 
examining a dead body externallj' and internnlly, leaving out, 
for the time, the minute details of the signs of the different Kinds 
of death, he might hare gone on to relute ti»e several causes of 
■udden death; 1. natural; 2. violent; and comprehended un- 
der the latter every variety, whether the result of accident or 
criminal intention. 

it is to be wished, that, while mentioning the duties of the co- 
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lioner, he had also laid down more f>recisely those of the medical 
inspector, iiixler the coroner's jurisdiction. Some rules or in- 
structions to this eflect are loudly called for at present in Eng- 
land ; for, in consequence of the murmurs which have been late- 
ly excited among the populace by the folly aiid carelessness of 
tne anatomist's providers, the public antipathy has been turned 
even against licensed pathological examinations ; so that coro- 
nors' juries, in their impertinent zeal, have frequently exerted 
their little brief authority for the purpose of checking them ; 
and even in judicial cases have attempted to obstruct the medi« 
cal examiner in the very act of discharging his duty. On a late 
occasion, one of these grave bodies declared they would apply 
to the governors of a London hospital to put a stop to unne- 
cessaty dissections ; and in many cases they have told an in- 
specting surgeon to stop in the midst of his work, because they 
themselves wei'e satisfied. We know not how the law stands as 
to this; but it certainly appears rational, that, when a snr* 
geon's testimony is asked, he shall be allowed to collect it 
according to the rules of his own art, rather than the scientific 
notions of a few small shopkeepers ; and therefore, till better 
authority is procured for his guidance, we should certainly ad- 
vise a witness to refuse his testimony altogether, unless he is 
permitted to satisfy Iiimself by the fullest possible examina- 
tion. 

Dr Beck's account of the mode of conducting a judicial in- 
spection is short and incomplete; and he has made little use of 
«ome of tlie best and most recent authorities on the subject. 
The section on death by Hanging is also very inferior in accu- 
racy and comprehensiveness to the other parts of the work; the 
physiology of the subject appears obscure and not altogether 
)Eound, and the description of the signs of hanging somewhat 
incorrect. In the course of his remarks on death by Strangling^ 
he has investigated the famous case of Sir Edmund Godfrey, 
alleged to have been murdered by the pretended Popish con- 
spirators in the reign of Charles II., and he adopts the opinion 
that Sir Edmund was murdered ; but we apprehend without 
sufficient reason. The medical evidence, though voluminous 
and minute, if diligently and impartially sifled, will be found to 
bear on neither side of the question. We cannot conceive how 
Dr Beck should maintain, that all the testimony brought for- 
ward on the trial of the three printers for libelling the nation, 
by asserting that Sir Godfrey had committed suicide, ^^ only 
proved the fact of strangulation more strongly. ** The proof 
of strangling is quite inconclusive. Dr Smith has likewise 
taken the same view of this case; and in giving an abstract of 
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the moral evidence, seems to assume it as valid and uncontrn- 
dictecl. Dr Smith is surely not ifrnorant, that, whatever may 
have been tiie manner ot' Sir E. Godfrey's death, the story 
sworn to on the trial of the alleged murderers was afterwards 
rendered null by the condemnation for perjury of Titus Oatea 
and the rest of his gang, who had been witnesses on the occa- 
sion. Dr Beck's account of death by Drowning is good, and 
the analysis of the legal cases connected with it admirable. To 
the collection of important trials from European sources he has 
added another of equal interest, which occurred in New York 
in 1800, The section on Death from Wounds is entirely occu- 
pied with the means of distinguishing suicide, homicide, and 
accident. Several cases are related with his usual perspicuity 
and conciseness; but he has not thrown any new light on the 
subject, or even exhausted the knowledge already possessed. 
The section on Death by Burning is likewise somewhat imper- 
fect. He seems to agree with the opinion now entertained by 
most medical jurists in Europe, as to the possibility of the Spon- 
taneous Combustion, or rather of the Preternatural Combusti- 
bility of the human body. The subject of death by Hunger is 
noticed but cursorily. 

14. Of Wounds on the Living Body. Under this head 
the author first treats of wounds generally, according as they 
are slight, datigerous, or mortal ; then of the circumstances which 
modify their nature, namely age, constitution, antecedent or 
coexisting disease, irregularities or carelessness on the part of 
the patient or his personal attendants, neglect or mismanage- 
ment on the part of his surgeon, and insalubrity of the atmo- 
Epbere; next of the nature and properties of wounds of parti- 
cular parts; and lastly, of the laws regarding mutilation. 

The rest of the second volume is appropriated to the con- 
Eideration of the extensive and important subject of Poison?. 
He first treats of Poisons generally, and investigates the Indivi- 
dual poisons according to the natural history arrangement* 
namely, as they are derived from the mineral, vegetable or ani- 
mal kingdoms. We see no reason for this return to the ex- 
ploded classification of the last century, nor for his objection to 
the modern system, that " It is founded chiefly on a view of symp- 
toms." We apprehend that, in reference to legal medicine, no 
other basis of arrangement can be so useful. We cannot give 
an adequate idea of the manner in which this division of the 
work has been handled, without such details as our presei.t 
limits will not permit. It appears to us to be the ablest medico- 
legal treatise on Poisons, which has yet appeared in the English 
language. Every subject has received its due share of notice. 
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Perhiips the author might have exercised a little more discri- 
mination in describing the tests for the chief mineral poison?. 
He has collected together all the tests which hate at different 
times been proposed for each, describes every one with great 
minuteness, but does not state explicitly enough on which of 
them the medical jurist ought in all :Ca8e3 to rely. Many of 
those he mentions are quite unnecessary^ others too coarse^ some 
of them not altogether correct.- 

We shall close this analysis by a short notice of some sub-^ 
stances he has added to the list of poisons, which are not to be 
found among tliose collected by Orfila. They are of the ve^ 
getable kingdomi are known as poisons chiefly in the United 
States, and are stated to be such on the authority of Atnericaa 
writers. . : . . 

Lobelia inflata. Two species of this genus, the L. syphilitica 
and L. longiflora, have been designated as . poisonous by Orfila 
in the last edition of his Toxicology. The present species^ a 
native of the United States^ and known there by the name of 
Indian Tobacco, or Emetic Weed, seems to possess powerful 
acrid properties. A quack-doctor was tried not long ago in 
Massachussets for poisoning a man with it, who was his pa>¥ 
tient. Being ignorant of its dangerous properties he prescribed 
several powders daily for four or five days; and persisted in bis 
treatment, though each dose caused violent and long-continued 
vomiting. ^^ At last the patient lost his reason, and became con^ 
vulsed, so that two men were required to hold him. To relieve 
which, the doctor forced down two more of his powders, and 
the patient, as was to be expected grew worse, and continued so 
till he expired. " Tl>e quacks-doctor was acquitted^ from the 
want of sufficient evidence of malice prepense. , 

Tanacetum Ftdgare. — t>r Beck quotes the atrthority of his 
countryman Dr Francis, in support of the poisonous. nature of 
the oil of thijB^ plant, the common Tansy. Dr Francis met witli 
an instance in which it proved fatal to a pregnant female. The 
quantity taken wa5> half an ounce. The symptoms were those 
of pure acrid poisoning, and proved fatal in a few hours. 

The Gelsemittum 7iitidum^ or yellow jessamine, would topear 
to be an active narcotic. A child in North Carolina diea in a 
state of stupor, two hours after eating some of its flowers; and 
the whole plant possesses the same properties^ Even its effla* 
via are said to have sometinoes induced stupor. 

Spigelia Marilandica. — This appears to be also an . active 
narcotic, which has sometimes proved fatal, and has fr^uently 
produced vertigo, dimness of sight, delirium^, staggering and 
other symptoms of narcotism. 
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1 Lai'/idia. — The decoction of thia pJant excites gid- 
^ ^iness when taken even in small quantities ; it is fatal to Sheep 
|nd oxen ; and the Delaware Indians are said to poison ihem- 
ptlres with it. 

In noiicinj; the work of Dr Gordon Smith, which is also nn- 
I nounced at the commencement of the present article, it is al- 
I'^ost unnecessary for us to do more than express our hearty 
I tloncurrcnce with the approbation with which it has been al- 
J Mady received by the British public, and which has enabled 
[.1pm to publish a second edition, after the short interval of five 

?"iears. It is purely a practical work, being olfered, as the au-^ 
hor professes, to the consideration of magistrates, coroners, 
barristers, and medical practitioners, to assist them in putting 
and answering such cjuestions as may occur in judiciary inves- 
tigations. The subjects included in it are therefore treated al- 
most entirely with a direct view to their practical bearings; 
and he has deviated much less than most other writers into the 
physiological inquiries connected with them. Having original- 
ly intended to compose a Manual of Medical Jurisprudence, he 
has adhered faithfully to the most indispensable quality in such 
a work, namely, condensation. This object has been accom- 
plished without any nlaterial sacrifice of its comprehensiveness; 
we believe the reader will find few investigations of note in the 
most voluminous authors on the science, which have not re- 
ceived a share of Dr Smith's regard. On some occasions, 
however, his dread of over-writing appears to us to have wiih- 
lield him wheie he might reasonably have been more minute in 
his details. This is particularly apparent in various parts of 
Jie Chapter on Poisons; a subject which all general works on 
Medical Jurisprudence should, and commonly do, investigate 
more thoroughly than other subjects ; because in them alone is 
■oniained almost all our information respecting Toxicology, 
j^nother defect, and not a trifling one in a Manual, is too spar- 
a reference to authorities, where so many topics are ad- 
verted to but cursorily, it would haVe been very desirable had 
E referred the reader to sources of more extended information. 
|ln several places, too, we imagine he has sacrificed the clear- 
ess of his expositions to their conciseness. For example, in 
PiUinouncing the tests for the oxide of arsenic, he remarks: 
'• With a simple aqueous infusion of nrsenious acid, the follow- 
ing changes of appearance may be produced by various sub- 
Blances. If lime-water be added, it will cause a precipitate of 
. a while colour; nitrate of silver, either in the solid form or in 
iplution, will form a yellow aedimeni ; sulphatB of copper pre- 
IL. XXII. NO. 80. N 
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cipitates a green substance, &c. *^ Dr Smith cannot be igno- 
rant, (For be gives a more correct statement in the sequel), that 
neither nitrate of silver, nor sulphate of copper, will of them- 
selves cause such precipitates in a solution of arsenious acid. 
Errors such as this, however, are by no means common. His 
opinions on the general doctrines of Forensic Medicine, and 
likewise on the sentiments of medical witnesses delivered in 
courts of law, appear to have been formed after a very full and 
masterly view of the subject, and are always expressed with 
great caution and accuracy. In short, as a treatise on the prin- 
ciples of the science, it may be uniformly followed with the ut- 
most confidence. 

The arrangement he has adopted is peculiarly his own, and 

is perhaps the best hitherto proposed. He forms four great 

divisions or classes of the subjects of Forensic Medicine. The 

Jlrsi includes all inquiries relative to the extinction of life, and 

is divided into four sections-^-of Death in the healthy state, (a 

Juaint expression, we presume, for sudden natural aeath)— of 
)eath where there is question of Personal Agency-*of Death 
by spontaneous Personal Agency— -of Prolicide^ including Foe^ 
iicidCi or Criminal Abortion, and Infanticide. The second di- 
vision treats of those questions which arise from injuries to the 
Eerson, not leading to the extinction of life ; and under this 
ead are considered the medico- legal ilhistrattons of the crime 
of maiming — of corporal punishment — and rape, together with 
the legality of surgical operations. Under the third division^ 
he investigates the subject of Disqualifications, Istj of the Mind, 
^dlyj of the Body, and, Sdly^ pretended disqualifications. The 
last great division embraces a few Miscellaneous subjects, which 
cannot be distributed philosophically throughout the other three 
—namely, the phenomena, consequences, and duration of Preg- 
nancy, sexual Ambiguity, personal Identity, Survivorship, Insur- 
ances on lives, and medical Evidence. We recommend the last 
section, in particular, to the careful perusal of every practi- 
tioner. It contains some good views of the nature of medical 
evidence, and several judicious instructions for the conduct of 
witnesses. 



V. . 

Intomo la Scoperta di Due Nervi delV Occkio Umano Ragguag-' 

lio. Del Dr Giuseppe Trasmondi, Professore di Anato- 

' tpmia Pratica nel ven. Ospedale della Consolazione, all Ec- 
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cellentissimaDeputazionecleD;]! Ospedali di Roma. Estratta 
dal Giornale Arcadico, T. XIX. P. I. Roma, 1823. 

Notice of the Discovery of Txco Nerves (if the Human Eye. ByH 
Dr Giuseppe Tbasmondi, Professor of Practical Anatomnl 
in the Hospital of Consolation, &c. &C. From the Arcft- J 
diaii Journal, Rome, 1823. 

'T'he discovery of a new muscle, and of two nerves in the hu-^ J 
-^ man orbi^ is an event which, we believe, all our anatomi-j f 
cal and surgical readers will hear with curiosity and interestr^ J 
and we hasten to communicate, however hurriedly, the princin 1 
pal circumstances of its history, which it is desirable to know. I 
In the course of June 1823, it was stated in a NeapolitaOf J 
Journal, entitled the " Medical Observer, " that Dr Hermeg J 
of Philadelphia had discovered a new muscle attached to the 
lachrymal bone of the human orbit. Dr Joseph Trasmondi, pron 
fessor of practical anatomy at the Hospital of Consolation i 
Rome, having read this notice, determined immediately to tak 
means to verify the existence of the new muscle ; and on the Sjl I 
of July, after proper examination, recognised the muscle, though fl 
in the person of a woman of 70, and was enabled to ascertaiQ J 
its tiituation, figure, attachments, and the direction of itt \ 
tibres ; and on subsequent examination, he discovered two nerr* H 
ous twigs with which it is supplied, and which had not been \ 
noticed by previous anatomists. Of these discoveries he im'v J 
mediately presented an account, with several physiological an^ ' 
pathological observations, to the Deputation of Hospitals t^''] 
Rome, by whom it appears to have been most graciously re* ' 
ceived. 

The muscle of Hermer is said by Professor Trasmondi to be . 
eiliiate at the inner part of the orbil, between the posterior mar- 
gin of the lachrymal bone (os unguis) and the lachrymal orifices* 
It rises by an aponeurotic line, which adheres to the bone in a 
vertical direction, — beginning at its upper angle, and terminate 
ing about four lines below. From this it proceeds forward witb. i 

fiarallel fibres, passing under the corresponding portion of the 4 
achrymal sac. Having reached the point where the lachrj-m^ j 
ducts unite, it divides into two equal portions, which accurately \ 
cover these ducts. In consequence of this disposition, it has a 
body and two extremides, the former of which is directed from 
behind forwards, while the latter are slightly arched, to be ad- 
apted to the situation of the lachrymal ducts. Its fibres are 
enveloped through its whole extent by very delicate cellular 
tissue. Its external surface adheres in the body to the lochrymsl - 
N2 
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bone and part of the sac, and in the extremities to the lachry* 
nml duct5. Its internal surface, which is covered by a thick 
layer of fat, is at the extremity of the amjunctiva* In the angle 
formed by the two extremities, the semilunar membrane and 
lachrymal carunada are lodged. 

Professor Trasmondi having thus verified the existence of 
the new muscle of Dr Hermer, proceeded to inquire into the 
nerves by which it might be supposed to be supplied ; and by 
patient and repeated researches, ascertained that it i eceivcd' two 
nervous twigs proceeding from the external nasal branch, which 
iis derived from the ophthalmic division of the tergeminal nerve, 
or 5th pair of the earlier anatomists. After showing that thi^ 
ophthalmic division sends, 1st, a branch to the lacbryma^ gland ; 
2d, a frontal ; and, 3d, a nasal branch ; and that Bichat, in his 
minute and accurate enumeration of their subsequent distribu- 
tion, gives no proof either that he was aware of the muscle of 
Hermer, or any nerves distributed in that situation, — he pro^ 
eeeds to say, that according to his researches, the continuation 
of the external nasal nerve is not single, but about six lines from 
its first division, a second is found forming two ramifications* 
These minute branches or twigs run in the cellular tissue, one 
below, tlie other close to the trochlear muscle {obUqtms supe-* 
rior\ and are continued to the trochlear tendon. From this 
point the upper, after anastomosing with a filament of the froii*^ 
tal branch, and giving off all the minute twigs of the eyelids, 
tiose, &c. bends inward. Here being united with the lower 
twig, which also bends inwards, they pursue their course to-» 
getner, during which they are again separated, and ai*e finally 
implanted into the muscle of Hermer. Adhering to this by 
cellular tissue, they run along its extremities to the lachrymal 
orifices {puncta lachri/malia\ in such a manner, that the twig 
which passes below the trochlear muscle goes to the upper ex* 
tremity, while the other goes to the lower extremity. 
' We have given here me author's* description of this muscle 
and its two nerves, that every one who has inclination or op- 
portunity may examine them personally, and confirm or cor- 
rect the discovery of Dr Hermer. We are not aware that any 
British anatomist has yet directed his attention to it, or at- 
tempted to verify the existence of the parts now alluded tc 
This, however, may arise from the researches of Dr Hermer 
and Professor Trasmondi being hitherto very imperfectly knowa 
in this country. The parts are represented distinctly enough 
in a neat engraving, which may serve as a guide to the investi-*^ 
gation of the dissector. 

It was not to . be expected that a muscle and two nervous. 
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■i/jB should be discovered without inquiring Into the puijiosc 

;hiclt they were destined to fulfil ; and we accordingly find, 

lat the greater part of the Memoir before us is occupied in 

icculations on the uses and functions of the newly known 

parts. We are informed that Hermer, tlie first observer of 

tiie muscle, ascribed to it the office of shutting the eyelids^ and 

of rolling the lachrymal orifices towards the nose. It appears, 

however, that Professor Trasmondi, after sundry express dis- 

'ith Signor Joseph Mori, liis zealous assistant in the, 

isary researches, could not agree en this use, and was in- 

,^-^ed, bjr its situation, its fijrare, its nerves, and its division, 

Jto ascribe to it powers which he regards as much more import- 

«nt and interesting. 

He begins witli remarking, that all the explanations hi- 
therto given of the manner in which the tears are absorb- 
by the lachrymal orifices, and conveyed by the ducts into 
iac, have been ever liable to great doubt. This, how- 
he thinks is at once renjoved by knowing the exist- 
and situation of the muscle of Hermer. As its body 
'ers the lachrymal sac, and its extremities the ducts, it is na- 
■al to think that iti motions will have considerable influence 
T the capacity or situation of tiiese jninute cavities. The 
ff^res attached lo the ducts will lengthen them, and turn their 
extremities to absorb the tears, dilute tliem to admit this fluid, 
ehorten and contract them successively to impel it along their 
narrow canal, and finally raise them so as to discharge it con- 
veniently into the lachrymal sac. After continuing in this ca- 
vity for some time, they are expelled into the nasal canal by 
the contraction of the body of the muscle, which, as was sJiown, 
vers the upper part of the sac. 

The orbicular muscle of the eyelids covers with some of its 

ires, and its so named tendon, that part of the lachrymal sac 

'hich is not under the influence of Hcrmer's muscle. But it 

uld be inadequate to effect the transit of the tear?, untesa the 

[dual were to shut the eyelids every moment; and its cir- 

ilar direction is inconsistent with its furnishing any fibres lo 

ducts, which require a muscle that should exactly cross the 

licular one, in order that the eyelids may perform their func- 

iB without restraint. There is no doubt, Professor Tras- 

londi remarks, that when the tears are copioue, the orbicular 

luscle facilitates their conveyance into the nasal canal ; but it 

(II known, th.tt in buch a case the eyelids must be forcibly 

; that ii, the oibicular muscle must contract to its utmost. 

It is further known, that by the elevation of the upper eyelid, 

the upper lachrymal duct is enabled to transmit the tears into the 

•ac; but, besides Lhat this elevation docs not favour the aclioii 
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of the lower duct^ the incessant motion would be inconTenient ; 
and this inconvenience is obviated by the actions of the lachry- 
mal muscle. 

Professor Trasmondi further remarks, — that as the lachrjrmal 
secretion is a continued action} not only is the occasional or 
periodical motion of the orbicular muscle insufficient for the 
purpose of absorption and transmission— but an agent of unin* 
terrupted powers is requisite ; and this he conceives to be found 
in the muscle now discovered) lyhich he regards as possessing 
a constant action fun aziofie perenne)^ and consequently inder 
pendent of the exercise of the will, and thus effecting the ab- 
sorption, transmission apd deposition of tears at all times, in 
the waking or sleeping condition, without any power in the in? 
dividual to suspend, diminish, or accelerate the function. 

The discovery of these nerves, according to our author, furr 
nishes an explanation of several phenomena which occur in the 
secretion and absorption of tears. The same nerve, viz. the 
ophthalmic branch of the 5th pair or tergeminal, furnishes a 
twig to the lachrymal gland, a twig to the cavity of the nostrils, 
and two twigs to the new muscle. This disposition shows that 
these parts communicate mutually by means of nervous branches. 
If, for example, in consequence of the irritation of any one 
agent, the secretiop of the lachryp^l gland is increased, — the ac- 
tion of the new (lachrymal) muscle is at the same moment aug- 
mented, in consequence of which the lachrymal orifices, ducts 
and sac, receive the separated fluid, and discharge it into the 
nasal canal. In like manner, if the irritation of any other agent 
in the cavity of the nostrils is followed by an equal secretion 
of tears, they are absorbed and conveyed away by the same 
means. 

The only other point in this physiological inquiry to be ex- 
plained, is the reason why the lachrymal fluid, when deposited in 
the $ac, continues there for jBome time, before it passes into tiie 
nasal canal. Physiologists have generally supposed, says our 
authof) a sphincter muscle, to which they have ascribed the 
power of preventing the constant passage of tears into the nos- 
trils. Professor Trasmondi, however, regards this phenomenon 
as the Y'esuU of the colpmn of air which is incessantly introduced 
into the nasal canal by means of re^iratiop, and regards this 
imaginary sphincter as unnecessary. 

It is undoubted) he observes, that the nasal canal being a ca- 
vity, situate in the anterior part of the corresponding nostril, 
admits a portion of the air introduced into the nostril by respir- 
ation; and it is also undoubted, that this air ascends through 
the canal during inspiration, but descends during expiratipn. 
|n proof of thiS) he adduces the fact^ — that i;i l^chryipal ^stula. 
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when the obstruction of tlie nasal duct is removed, if the patient 
blow the nose, not only purulent fluid but also air is discharged 
t by the fistulous opening in the inner angle of the eye. He fur- 
I ^er observes, that a column of air will sustain a fluid more 
j dense than itself, providing this fluid form a column less heavy 
kthan its own. To estimate the proportion subsisting between 
rthe air introduced into the nasal canal, and the tears discharg- 
I jed during the same time from the lachrymal ducts into the sac, 
T 4t is requisite to observe the proportion between the capacity or 
I calibre of the nasal canal, and that of the lachrymal ducts ; and 
. this proportion he states to be about eight to one. tf these 
k|>nncipjes be admitted, it cannot be denied that the fluid dis- 

■ ^arged, tear by tear, from the ducts into the sac, will be sus- 
1 tained by the column of air introduced into the nasal canal, 

■ and that it will be unable to overcome this resistance, until 

■ cuch a quantity be accumulated as to exceed the pressure of the 
«k', when the contraction of the body of Hermer's, or the la- 
,«hrymal muscle, will force it toward the lower part of the lachry- 

EilDal sac. By this arrangement, the author also explains the 
f «Kistence of the different angles mutually formed by the lachry- 
il passages, and their several capacities; for if these reci- 
ints, says he, were united, and formed a single straight tube, 
lof a conical shape, with its basis at the iDwer opening of the 
LAasa! canal, and its apex at the lachrymal orifices, the occasional 
liDOtion of the nasal column of air would cause the expulsion of 
*4he tears when they were scarcely introduced, and would retard 
I or resist their transmission to the nose. These speculations 
L Aod reasonings are, it must be avowed, very neat and ingenious, 
L^d explain the phenomena with much elegance. We trust 
that, ere long, the researches of our anatomical observers will 
■,^ve them that certainty which every lover of correct science 
|:)aiust wish. 

The influence of these newly known parts In the diseases of 
flie eye and its appendages, gives rise to some further disquisi- 
ion. He regards the lachrymal muscle as liable to palsy and 
ipasmodic contraction, either of which afiections may contri- 
' bute to impede the transit of the tears, and give rise to epi- 
phora, or lachrymal fistula. Its body may be paralyzed, while 
Its extremities retain their power ; as happens in those persons 
in whom the sac is filled with unaltered tears, especially during 
Lrieep, and which are expelled by simple pressure of the finger 
i|hrough the corresponding nostril, — showing that there Is no 
A^ganic or other obi-truction of that conduit. Professor Tras- 
Dondi adduces a variety of observations, to show the practical 
mportance of this fact; and to prove tliat fistula, or other dis- 
Rfi^der ai'ising from this palsy of the lachrymal muscle, cannot be 
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cutml unless the action of (be muscle be re^toit^ This palsy^ 
indeed, he re^rds as a frequent, but little suspected| caflse of 
relapse in. this disease. 

He therefore, under these circumstance^, delivers three eoor 
elusions of practical importance. 1</, In epiphora arising from 
mere obstruction of the lachrymal orifices, the obstrdctioii should 
be freely removed by means of a small probe, With a ^^rtaiiity 
of success, since the muscle is not affected, and the lachrymal 
orifices and ducts will continue their action. This method haf 
been hitherto regarded as useless, while th6 ori&eies ftnd diicts 
were supposed to possess the power of attracting the tear% jEind 
to lose tnis power when obstructed, ^id^ In epiphora caused 
by palsy or spasmodic contraction of the lachrymal tndscle^ as 
its nervous filaments are derived from the ophthalmic branch 
of the tergeminal pair, suitable remedies ishould be Upplted be- 
yond the inner angle of the eye, where the muscle is seated, at 
the root of the nose^ upon the eyebrows, in the cofrei»K)ndin[^ 
nostril^ on the frontal muscle, and, in short, on the malar borne 
of the affected side, — parts in which the productions of the 
ophthalmic nerye are found. Sd, The development of lachry<- 
mal fistula may be arrested in the beginning, when it is known 
that the tears are retained in the sac by palsy only of the lachry- 
mal muscle. 4M, Finally, it is possible to prevent relapse of 
fistulous disease, by administering, after the cure, remedies ap- 
plied to the muscle and nerves, so as to rouse those vital fbroes 
which have been too much diminished in the course of the dis« 
ease. 

These are the most important contents of this little commn- 
pication. Of their value, their interest, or their importance^ 
we offer no opinion. Every one will think differently, accord'- 
ing to the nature of his own pursuits, and according to the pe<** 
culiar light in which he is accustomed to view those of othersb 
We can only say for ourselves, that we have been much grati* 
fied, not only with the information given by Professor Tra^ 
mondi, but by the perspicuous and elegant manner in which it 
is communicated. 
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1« De Pracipuis Acidi Prussici et Aqua Cohobaia Laurdperast 
Medicis Famdtatibus Clinicis Observatianibus ctmprpbath Spe* 
cinten. J. A. Manzoni. Patavii, 1818. 

2. MecAerches et Corisideratians Medicates sur UAcide Hydrocy" 
4intque9 son Radical^ ses domposis ^ ses Aniidoks. Par Jph. 
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'■ "CouLLON, Docteur-Mfidecin de la Faculte tie Paris, Membre 
de plusleurs Soci^tcs. A Paris, 1819. ' 

3. Recherchcs Physiologiques et Ctimques, sur I'Emploi de VAci^^ 
Pnissiqne ou Hydrocijaniqiie dans U Trailement des MaladiM f 
de Poitrine. Par Fi Magendie, D.M. Paris, 1819. 

4. An Historical and Practical Treatise on the Intei-nal Use 
the Hydrocyanic (Pnissic) Acid in Pulmonary Vansumptio^ 
and other Diseases of the Chest, as well as in several Con^ 
plaiuls, SfC. SfC. Sj-c. Il!ust?-aled by numerous Cases. By AVV 
B. Granville, M.D. F.R.S. F.L.S. M.R.I. Physician i*" 
Ordinary to H.R.H. the Duke of Clarence. London, 

5. C. IV. Hiifeland, Voi'schlng, Slatt dcr Blausiiure das destiPfM 
iirte Wasser dir billcrn Mandctn zum mcdizinischen Gebrauct^^ 
am^inocnden, SfC. ^c. Berlin, 1822. 

jB. Observations on ike Jtcmarkable Effects of Iodine in Bronchtf^ 
-Keie and Scropkvla. Being a Traftslation of Three Meinair^ 
^pd}iishcdby J. R.COINDET, M.D.nf Geneva. London, 1821, 
p Saggio Ciinico Stdl^ lodio e suite diffirentt site Combinazioiii 
*»Farmaceutiche giiista i risidtamentt cTie se ne toiio oClenttii 
- nell'tstiliilo Clinico-Medico dtW I. R. Universi/d di Padcma. 
I Jistratto dal Prospetto CUnico dcW Anno Scolaitico 1 820-1 821, 
^' Padova, 1822. 
\ Essay on ike Effects iff Iodine on the Human Constitution • 
^ with Practical Observations on its Use in the Cure of Bronchur 
> €ele, Scrofula, and the Tuberculous Diseases of the Chest and 
'•Abdomen. By W. Gaikdner, M.D. London, 182*. 

k MONO the new remedies which of late years have been gra- 
■■ dually getting possession of professional confidence, and 
' may be now said to be added to ihc pharmacological lists of the 

Eractitioner, hydrocyanic acid, and iodine and its preparations, 
old a very distinguished place. Their decided characters as 
physiological agents, and their alleged effects in the cure of 
diseases, call on us, even at this late period, to bestow a short 
and hasty notice on their virtues, and their employment in the 
practice of physic. 

It was in the year 1780 that Scheele first taught the chcmi- 
1 world, that the substance termed .pi7/ss/a« blue, which had 
n been known for seventy years, consisted of iron combined 
1 a peculiar acid, which was afterwards named prussic by 
m-Morveau. The subsequent researches of the elder Ber^ 
t and of Fourcroy, showed that this acid consisted of car- 
lo, hydrogen, and_ nitrogen, Porrett attempted to assign the 
roportioQS of each, * and inferred the existence of another 

■ Carbon, S4J; Hydrogco, Si.S; Nitrogen, 10,7. 
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acid, which he termed the Jerro^chyazicf but itistaOay^Loisac 
that wc are indebted for the knowledge — that the prosaic .va- 
pour, if deprived of its hydrogen, forms a gaseous substance 
which is the basis of the prussic acid, and to wnichf for that rea- 
son, he applied the denomination of cyanogen. * The acid li- 
cfuor which is formed by the union of hydrogen with this sub- 
stance, he termed the hydrocyanic acid, and that arising frpm 
the union of equal portions of chlorine 9nd cyanc^en the chUyrO' 
cyanic acid. 

If we admit, as is ascertained by chemical analysis, that the 
active principle of bitter almonds, the leaves of the cherrv- 
tree laurel, the peach. blossom, and other similar vegetable sub- 
stances, is hydrocyanic acid, then it may be said wat the use 
of this substance in medicine is very ancient. The cohobated 
liquor of the black cherry was an officinal preparation in the 
pharmacopoeias of the Loudon and Edinburgh Colleges, till the 
experiments of certain physicians in Worcester, mentioned by 
Lewis, f , demonstrated its fatal effects. The distilled water of 
the cherry-tree laurel was used in certain disorders of the sto- 
mach by Duhamel du Monceau, and Browne Langrish ; Bay- 
lies was in the habit of using it in the treatment of rheumatism 
and asthma ; Cameron considered it very efficacious in obstruc- 
tions and obstinate diseases of the liver; Cheston recommended 
it in cancer of the face ; and Perceval ascribed to it a resolvent 
power. ^ 

Hydrocyanic acid, however, though found in v^urious parts 
of plants, does not exist in a state of purity in any natu- 
ral production ; nor can it be obtained of uniform strength 
for the purpose of medical administration ; and although it 
did exist in the substances to which we have now alluded, the 
ancient use of these substances in the treatment of disease, 
would not furnish much accurate information on the use of the 
agent, as it is obtained from the laboratory of the pharmacolo- 
gist. We learp from Man^oni and Dr Granville, that hydro- 
cyanic aci4 was not employed in this form before the beginning 
of the present century ; and that previous to 1806, Borda, Bru* 
gnatelli, and Rasori administered it in diseases which they con- 
sidered as distinguished by high excitement. Brugnatelli had 
stated in his Farmacoppi^ of 1802, that it was useftil in pneu- 
monia, angina, tubercular cough, catarrh, &c. ; and we leam 
from Manzoni, that Professor Brera of Padi^a, who had pre- 
viously (1797) used the cyanuret of ipercury in syphilitic affec- 
tions, was in the habit, after 1809, of administering hydrocyanic 

• Generator of blue. 

+ The New Diipensatory, &c. 3d Edition. JLondon, 1770^ p. 376^ 



acid in pneiitnnnin nnd other disGases of the lungs, in llie Cli'^i 
iiical Institute ct' Pudua. The^e examples eeem lo have renf^ 
dered the practice pretty general in the uorthern states of Italy^^J 
and in some parts of Germany; for Sprengel recommended ifej 
not only in affections of the lungs-, but in complaints of >h^1 
stomach, hypochondriasis, &.c.; und Hufeland employed it rrey, J 
quenily, and successfully, in the treatment of various obstinate J 
disorders, in l!jl2 and IHli. , ] 

In 1815, Dr Granville first called the attention of the pro-vJ 
fession to this medicine in England, in his observations on th^ J 
u«e of hydrocyanic acid in pulmonary complaints. Professoe,^| 
Brera, in the following year, cnnnmunicated the result of his J 
experiment^, in his Reports of the results obtained in the Cli^^jl 
nical Institute of the University of Padua ; and Magendie, who, J 
had tried the remedy in 1815, published bis retearches on it% J 
eS^ects in ltJ17, and recommended it strongly as a remedy in^J 
consumptive disorders. The more complete researches of thiitJ 
physician, the elaborate memoir of Coullon, the thesis o(JI 
Manzoni, the short account of Dr Eiliotson, and the present; J 
edition of Ur Granville's work, with one or two others of lesij. 3 
consequence, are the publications which have since appeared,, 1 
and which have contributed to add to our knowledge of the c&i-.j 
fccta of this medicine, or increase our confidence in its powers. ^ J 

Dr Granville gives formulte for the preparation of the hy-" J 
drocyanic acid, according to the four processes of Scheele,, I 
Vauquelin, Magendie, Gay-Lus&ac, and the London Apothe- I 
caries' Company, So far, however, as the practice of physic, J 
is concerned, it is quite unnecessary to attend to any other but,- J 
those of ticheele and Gay-Lussac, or to enumerate any otheiv.l 
forms of the medicine than those obtained by these two prcH -1 
cesses. From the experience of Magendie there is reason to J 
believe, that the acid obtained, according to the procedure of I 
Scheele, is neither sufllcientjy uniform in strength, nor sufS-^ | 
cienlly pure, to be quite manageable. The truth of this wa J 
have in some degree the means of cou6rming by personal ob-;. J 
servation. In the summer of I.S19, we had occasion to admit 1 
niater hydrocyanic acid in some afl'ections of the chest, in whichj^.l 
the account of Dr Gi'anvDIe led us to think It might he usefuL I 
None of the medicine, however, could be obtained in Kdin% I 
burgh, and we had it prepared according to the process o^. 1 
Scheele, under our own immediate inspection, by a careful nntl ] 
Intelligent friend, well versed in the practical details of cliemla- I 
try. The hydrocyanic acid thus obtained, was found capable, I 
ol killing small animals; and when exhibited In the human sub-; 
iect, it produced its proper and usual effects. It was found, 
nowcver, not to act with Linifurmity; and whUe, in some per- 
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sons, its ordinaiy doses were followed bj evident sedatinre re- 
stilts, in others no change could be recognised. Magendie, we 
are informed, encountered the same inconvenience ; and he has^ 
therefore, been led to relinquish the acid of Scheele entirely^ 
and substitute that obtained by the process of Gay* Lusgac* The 
density of the acid procured in this manner, is at 45^ to that of 
jrater, as 0.70,583 to 1 ; * but as this is greatly too concentrair 
ed for medical use, Magendie dilutes it with iS times its voJume 
.oi* 8^ times its weight of distilled water; so that the weight of 
this preparation ivQl be ecjual to 0.920583. 

This tiydrocyanic add has been recommended strongly in y4« 
f ious forms of consumption, in pulmonary hemorrhage and inflam- 
mation, and in certain forms of stomach complaint* Perba{>8 the 
l^reatest fault which could be charged against its patrons is, thajt 
It is too indiscriminately, and too generally commended as a re^ 
mcdy ; and it may be feared that it will thus share the fate of 
many other agents, which, though possessed of some real virtues, 
are thrown a^ide contemptuously, because they do not poases^ 
all, and because tiiiey are not cfiicacious in the most oi)posite 
piorbid affections. In the work of Dr Granville, for example, 
which is certainly the n^ost elaborate account hitherto given of 
its medical properties and its employment in disease, it is recom? 
mended not only in the ordinary pulmonary affections in which 
}l has been belieyed on jujst grounds to be remedial, but in tu- 
bercular disorganization, in chronic peripneumony and pul- 
monary abscess, in abortion^ disordered menstruation; in ner- 
vous diseases, as hydrophobia, angina pectoris, epilepsy, and 
/spasmodic colic; and in some organic diseases. Now, it is 
/scarcely in the nature of things that any single remedy ooyild 
jcontrol morbid processes so numerous, and in some instances 
fio opposite ; and certainly impossible to suppose tliat any 
Remedy could remove pulmonary titbercles, or scirrhus- of the 
stomach, or those ppposite organic changes on which the 
•yn^ptoms termed angina^ depend. Dr Granville has, indeed, 
by subdivision of diseases into yarieties, attempted to dis- 
tinguish those in which hydrocyanic acid is to be adminis- 
tcred ; but it may be doubted whether his views on this sub- 
ject are quite correct. His first $pecie$ of consumption is 
evidently that form of pulmonary disease called chronic pleu* 
risy; and we are not aware that hydrocyanic acid has been 



* The staten^ent given by Dr Granville, though numerically cprrect* is not ao- 
cording to the usual fashiop of computation. He makes it 70,583 to 1, by omit- 
ting the cypher ; a thing of some consequence in decimal enumeration; and this 
in fact gives hvdirocyanic acid the impossible quality of being 70 times heavier thai^ 
water. 
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known to exercise ony fnvourable effect over If. We should { 
(Inubt how fiir &i\y species of coiie^uitiptive disease could be sni4 I 
to be owing lo a vitiated state of the animal fluids, which is tbq 1 
second of Dr Granville; and should doubt much more whethe 
hydrocjanic scid coidd remove tiiis condition. We canno 
Bj^ree with Dr Granville at all in preseribing it in tubercular J 
conaumplion ; for never, in any case in which it could be asceK 
tained that the lun^s were tuberculated, have we seen it d« 
good, and in some its exhibition has appeared to aggravate th* \ 
sufferings of the patient- 

The most favourable forms of consiimpiive disease for the . 
exhibition of this medicine, appear to be those depending on J 
chronic bronchial inflammation, and that to which the GcrmaB j 
Writers have applied the name o^Jlorid phlkUis. In the foniiefj I 
it has been found to abate the membranous inHummation, ; 
ducc the quicl^ness of the pulse, nnd relieve the cough ; and, ik 1 
one or two examples in which the symptoms,^ such as occEk* L 
eional hemoptysis, were lo be referred to the latter, its exhibir'l 
lion has been known to be attended with disappearance of thf \ 
eomplahUs. Considerations of this nature appear to suggeat if» J 
ii'^e in the third species of consumption enumerated by Dy 1 
Granvifie. On the propriety of employing it in that variety, if J 
it be a variety, which attack-s the female constitution duringf 
pregnancy, after parturition, or after long suckling, it is aOtj 
easy to lay down very general rules. Dr Granville addiic^B | 
nine cases, in seven of whieh the hydrocyanic acid was followod I 
fey restoration to health, while in two, the sixth and seventh, it J 
was attended with no benefit, further than general alleviatiott f 
of their sufferings. It may be remarked, that all cases of coni; I 
finmption which take place in the persons of females under the i 
circumstances now mentioned, do not depend on the same moiw I 
bid state of the lungs; for the same remote cause will oftea b«rl 
attended in difierent individuals with different effects; an^f 
though many females are cut off after parturition with cou^^f 
expectoration, and other symptoms indicating catarrhal divl 
ease, yet not a few die without any appearance of this kindk. f 

I^he distinction, so far as the exhibition of hydrocyanic acid h \ 
iRcemed, is of little practical use. 

Dr Granville strenuously advocates the use of hydrocyanic ' 
lid as an auxiliary to bloodletting in pneumonic inflamm 

In this he is supported by the authority of Brera, wh{% I 
in his report, repeatedly dwells on the advantages resulting I 
from its use under such circumstances.* Its operation is (juiiy I 
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ftinitli>r to that of foxglove; and where it can be depended on 
as to its composition and actual powers, it may be usefally em* 
ployed in cases in which blood-letting has been carried so (ari 
as to render the propriety of its further employment doubtful; 
On this head we refer to Dr Granyille's third taction, p. 248. ■ 

In other inflammatory diseases, its advocates recommend 
hydrocyanic acid with not less confidence. BrerU used it sac-> 
cessfully, we are informed, in the treatment of inflammation of 
the spinal chord {rachialgith\ for which he is praised by his 
pupil Manzoni; and Dr Granville thinks he prevented die 
fatal termination of a case of inflammation of the diaphragm^ 
and one of inflammation of the womb; but in both instances 
copious blood-letting had been previously practised, and the 
force of the disease was certainly broken* The hydrcxgranie 
acid, in such instances, appears to operate very like opium, or 
any other sedative medicine, which, when the powers of the 
circulation have been reduced to extreme weakness, gradually 
induces a state of the system, during which the contractions of 
the heart become less frequent, but fuller ; and the capillaries 
of exhalation and secretion at length resume their usual Amo- 
tions. 

Asthma, or any other spasmodic difficulty of respiration, and 
the fits of hooping-cough, are relieved by this medicine, as 
they are by many others ; but it will depend much on the re* 
suit of other remedies, and on the peculiar views of the practi- 
tioner, whether he would employ an agent which requires very 
sedulous attention in watching its efiects. > 

There is something paradoxical in the use of hydrocyanic acid 
in treating affections of the stomach. Every one is familiar with 
the unpleasant efiects of eating the kernels of the bitter almond, 
ratafia biscuit, or any thing flavoured with this substance ; and 
there are few indeed in whom a small quantity of noyau, cherry- 
water (kirscken^wasser), or any similar substance, would not 
suspend the action of the stomach much more effectually, and 
much more speedily, than an equal quantity of pure spirit of 
wine. The same, it might be argued, may be said of opium, 
or other narcotic substances, from which dyspeptics sometimes 
derive benefit. To correct, to modify, or to enlarge our ideas 
on the effects of hydrocyanic acid introduced into the sto- 
mach in this manner, we are not much aided by the elabo- 
rate researches of M. CouUon ; but if we trust his observations 
in the only analogous case, that of the slow, and lengthened ac- 
tion of the acid, it is very difficult to derive any confirmation of 
its good effects. ^^ When the bodies of animals treated in this 
manner are opened, " he informs us, <^ we find the muscular 
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organs, especially the heart, long irritabie, and (lie intestinha J 
long agitated by their perisialdc motion, but the nerves haval 
lost the power of propagating impressions made on them. 'fljl 
p, 146. It requires no long train of reasoning to perceive, that I 
these facts would neither lead one to expect benefit from hyJ 1 
drocyanic acid in disorders of the atomacli, nor would explanf 1 
its alleged good effects. The testimony of Drs Eliiotson and I 
Granville, to show that it has effected cures of cases of tfaw I 
disorder, appears at first sight satisfactory enough ; but, in g»l I 
oeral, other remedies, as calliarlics, were exhibited at the samaj 1 
lime, and it is doubtful whether ihcy did not produce the reJ ' 
Jief which was ascribed to the hydrocyanic acid. Has it any i 
other power than that of diminishing morbid sensibility ? BolU J 
Brera and Granville recommend and administer this remed)t J 
in scirrhns or cancer of the womb; and Manzoni informs us^ \ 
that Osiander, the late distinguished obstetric professor at Gdt^ I 
tingeii, has successfully imitated this practice. • 1 

We must not omit to mention, however, that this medicine | 
does not appear to retain, among some of the French practfj 
tioneis, the reputation which it acquired by the researches and 
experiments of Magendie. Several of them have therefore ( 
been prompted to seek for a substitute in one or other of its 
saline preparations; and it has been thought that they have J 
attained the object of their wishes in the cyanuret of potassiunb 1 
At the sitting of the Academy of Medicine, of ISth June 182Si 1 
MM. Robiquet and Villerme communicated several chemical 1 
and physiological observations, to prove that this substancs I 
might be advantageously substituted for the pure -hydrocyania I 
acid in the treatment of diseases. * Wo have already allude^ I 
to the inconvenience and uncertainty resulting from the rapid 1 
and easy decomposition of this acid. The cyanuret of potaw ] 
Slum may be preserved for any length of time without changes) I 
and the researches of MM. Robiquet and Villerme tend t9 I 
show, that its watery solution, or hydrocyanate of potass, re- I 
tains its properties much longer than the hydrocyanic acid j 
does, and is followed by the same eflects on the animal eco- 
nomy as the pure acid. It is well known, those eminent phai^t J 
macologists remark, that hydrocyanic acid does not, when purc^ I 
possess the faculty of saturating the alkalies; and in the dia^ ] 
solved hydrocyanate, it is free and isolated, as the taste of thi* I 
solution indicates. But if we trust to its sensible qualities in j 
estimating its physiological powers, is it not to be thought thai J 
tile free acid shall, in this condition, undergo spontaneous de> I 
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composition as readily as when no alkaline base is present ? 
This plausible objection does not, according to the observations 
of MM. Robiquet and Villerm^, possess so much strength as 
Blight be imagined. They state ft as the result of their experi- 
ments, that a solution of cyanuret of potassiuto loses its proper 
taste, and its power of acting on the neivoHS systeroi l^^ rapid'i 
ly than hydrocyanic acid equally diltkted in waten In this re* 
spect, they continue, the difference between the two substances 
is remarkable; the potass retains and fixes the hjdrocyanie 
acid, — but does not siiturate it. In support of this assertiobj 
they adduce the following facts. 

They made several solutions in like quantities of water, ou 
the one hand of one ^ain of cyanuret of potassioifi, and ah, thii 
other of two drops ot the prussic acid, au quarti that is, half a 
drop of the hydrocyanic acid of Gay-Lussac. These 8ol^- 
tions were put into similar open yesseU, and their taste wa9 
compared at the end of six, of eighteen, of twenty-^our hours^ 
of two, and of three days ; the solutions of cyanof et of potas- 
sium always appeared to be leds weakened than thos^oftba 
acid. The difference was particularly conspicuous the first twQ 
days, and in the most concentrated solutions, or thpse ^vhi^h 
continued exposed to light and sun. They infer, therefore^ 
that hydrocyanate of potass is less readily i;hanged Uian h jdro-i 
cyanic acid equally dilated, and that it ought fherefpre to b0 
preferred for medical use. 

A second condition requisite to justify its adoption in medi^ 
cal practice, is the identity of its effects on Hit functions of th^ 
animal bod}'. 

When a portion of cyanuret of potassium is applied to tJid' 
tongue, the spot torched becomes, at the end of one second, the 
seat of a sensation of fresh coolness, which is quickly changed 
into a very keen sensation of caesticity. If^ on the other hand^ 
the tongue is touched with a drop of the solution, the sensatioq 
of coolness is experienced at the same instant, while that of cau»^ 
ticity id remarked only as the solution is concentrated^ In al|[ 
cases, the solution of one grain of cyanuret of potassium in 9 
given quantity of water, for example half an ounce or one 
ounce, causes a more keen and more disagreeable sensaUouy 
than four drops of prussic acid au quarts obiained by the pro^ 
t&ss of Gay-Lussac, and diluted in one ounce or hali an ounce 
of waiter. This sensation is likewise attended with tf very strong 
taste of bitter almonds, or of their essential oil^ and the saro^ 
burning heat extends along the mouth and throat. . Another 
remarl^ble sensation is spastic rigidity, a sort of momentary 
pfdsy of the tongue, which expends rapidly to the neighbouring 
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,parU, Less ihan a fourth of a grain of cyanuret of potas 
say our aiitbors, or a single drop of its concDtitrated solution, 
protluccci this effect in two persons, wHiie oilier four did not 
experience it. 

riiese preliminary trials were succeeded by comparative ex- 
periments with hydrocyanic acid, hydrocyanate of potass, and 
cyanuret of potassium, on birds, guinea-pigs and dogs, per- 
fijrmed in the presence of Magendie and others. The general 
results were poisoning, in the usual mode, by prussic acid, with 
ihis difference, that dry cyanuret of potassium, placed on the 
tongue of animals, with llie precaution of keeping the moutli 
shut, excited there traces of inflammation, or even cauteriza- 
tion. The 10th part of a grain of this salt kills a linnet in 
thirty seconds after the first symptoms of poisoning appear; 
and less than one grain kills a large guinea-pig in two or three 
minutes. One drop of the hydrocyanate, containing only the 
lOOlh part of a grain of the salt, kills a linnet at the end of 
thirty seconds ; six drops, containing ^'jih of a grain, killed a 
balf-grown guinea-pig in less than three hours; and half a 
f^ros, containing five grains of the salt, killed an old dog, of 
consldei'able strength, in fifteen minutes. From these facts, 
and several others which are not mentioned, MM. Roblquet 
and VlUermc conclude, that the cyanuret of potassium may be 
advantageously substituted for hydrocyanic acid in the practice 
of medicine; and that the hydrocyanate, formed extcmpora- 
Bcously by its solution, possesses all the powers which physio- 
logists ascribe to ifie pure acid. If these Inferences be founded 
on proper and suiScient induction, the cyanuret of potassium 
mast be a valuable substitute; but we have not heard that 
any observer has yet made researches sufficiently extensive to 
confirm the conclusions of MM. Roblquet and Villerme. A 
quantity of it has been recently submitted to trial in the Clini- 
cal Wards of the Royal Infirmary; and we may expect some 
observations towards ascertaining whether it is possessed of me- 
dical properties equally powerful with those of the acid, and 
whether It is an efilclent article of the Materia Medica. 

Wehavconly to say further, that Dr Granville has given many 
foraiuliB for the preparation and administration of hydrocyanic 
acid- We do not approve, however, of the numerous and varied 
vehicles in which he directs It to be given. Distilled water or- 
rain water is certainly the most proper, and perhaps tlie onl^ 
one that should be used. ><C 

Another form of exhibiting hydrocyanic acid has been re*, 
commended by Dr Zulllkoffer of Philadelphia, who published, 
iu ib^2, a treatise on the use of prussiate of iron, or prussian 
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blue, in intermitting and remitting ferers. Tbe preparation 
wfaidi is recommended is called Parisian bine (Pariser«blau), 
in commerce, and is regarded by BUcimer as a ferro^cyanate of 
oxide of iron. * In doses of from 4 to 6 grains, it is said to be 
more efficacious in ague than Peruvian bark* 

Iodine was discovered in 1813, by Courtois^ an eminent ma- 
nufacturer of saltpetre in Paris ; but six vears elapsed before it 
was attempted to be used in the practice of medicine. We learn 
from the first memoir of Dr Coindet, that in the year 1819, 
when searching for a formula in the work of Cadet de Gassi- 
court, he found that Russell had recommended the ashes of the. 
Jiicus vesiculosus^ or Madder- wrack, under the name of JEikiops ve^ 

{[etabiliSf for the cure of bronchocele ; and he was led, from ansn 
ogy between this substance and the burnt sponge^ so long famed,^ 
to suspect that iodine was the active principle of both. The great 
and unequalled success which resulted from its use, in the treatmeiit 
of bronchocele, at once indicated the power of iodine as; a the- 
rapeutic agent, and encouraged Dr Coindet to pursue bis re* 
searches in rendering it an efficient article of the materia me- 
dica : and about the close of the same year, while Dr Coindet 
had employed iodine in treating, goitre for six months at least, 
his conjecture was confirmed by the discovery which Dr Fyfe of 
Edinburgh made, that this substance was actually contained in 
the ashes of the burnt sponge. 

It is in medicine, as in other practical applications of human 
knowledge, — that few innovations entitled to the name of dis- 
covery, — few changes distinguished for sagacious conjecture,' 
can be efiected, witnout giving rise to dispute about the merits 
of the individual with whom the improvement was supposed to. 
originate. It has been generally understood amon^ the pro-, 
fession, that the happy conjecture, which introduced iodine into 
medical treatment, originated with Dr Coindet of Creneva; yet 
we find that his claim to this honour is disputed by one of his 
countrymen, Dr J. C. Straub of Hofwyl, in the Canton of 
Berne. It is always difficult, and sometimes unsafe, to attempt 
to decide a question of this sort ; and though we have no hesi- 
tation in avowing our own personal conviction, as individuals, 
that the merit of original discovery belongs distinctly to Dr 
Coindet, yet we shall not so far bias public opinion, as to with^ 
hold the principal fects connected with the first employment of 
iodine as a therapeutic agent, 

Dr Straub, whose communication is found in Professor Meis-* 
ner's " Physical Intelligencer of the General Helvetian So^ 
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clety," &c. for 1820, states, that before the discovery of iodine, 
attempts had been made to compound a substitute for burnt 
sponge, but without success ; and that this failure, and his ob- 
servation of the sioiiiarity of smell between iodine, burnt sponge, 
and other marine productions, led him to suspect the existence 
of iodine, or its salts, in these substances, and that its absence 
in the arlificial compounds was the cause of failure in these ex- 
periments. This conjecture, which appears to have been made 
previous to 18 19, led Dr Straub to examine the real burnt sponge; 
and he informs us, that though his time did not permit him to as- 
certain exact (juantities, yet he obtained from Ig ounce of burnt 
sponge, as much iodine as to render his conjecture probable, and 
to be astonished that the ingredient should have escaped notice. 
He was therefore at onceinduccd to think of its use in medicine; 
and, in the same paper from which we obtain these facts, impres- 
sed wiih the poisonous quality ascribed by Orfila to iodine, he 
recommended first the trial of its salts, especially the hydriodates 
of soda and of lime, and then that of the substance itself, to phy- 
sicians whose situation permitted its employment. * 

The communication of Dr Straub is dated December 1819, 
and was actually published in Professor Meisner's periodical 
work in February 1H20, five months at least before the first 
memoir of Dr Coindet was communicated to the Helvetian So- 
ciety of Natural Sciences at Geneva. It is unnecessary to have 
recourse to any supposition of injustice done to Dr Straub; 
much less would it be right to deprive Dr Coindet of the merit 
of originality in substituiing the direct and certain action of io- 
dine tor the irregular, and sometimes inert, qualities of burut 
sponge, in the treatment of goitre. Coincidence of this kind is not 
uncommon in science ; and in the present instance, the ingenuity 
of Dr Straub does not diminish ihe merit of Dr Coindet. 

But whatever opinion be entertained of the claim to the ori- 
ginal suggestion of the use of iodine, there cannot be a doubt 
that, whatever advantage the practitioner derives from iodine, 
is mainly due to the exertions of Dr Coindet. The subsequent 
researches and successful experimeuts of this physician quickly 
introduced this remedy to the notice of the profession ; and if it 
was not regularly admitted Into the pharmacopoeias of all the dif- 
ferent countries of Europe, its efficacy has at least been submitted 
to trial in a very general and extensive manner. The physicians 
and surgeons of France, of Italy, of Germany, and of England, 
have, since the publication of Dr Coindcl's memoirs In 1820 and 

ieiger ilcmllgciDoiner Schweiietischer Gmdlachirfb 
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1821, been zealously occupied, in hospital or in private practice, in 
ascertaining the powers of iodine, and observing its effects ; and 
though, perhaps^ in some respects, it has been misapplied, and 
in others its virtues have been overrated, it cannot be doubted 
that it possesses strong claims to the attention of the bold and 
judicious practitioner. 

Among a considerable number of writings which have ap-^ 
peared chiefly on its merits, and on its mode of administra- 
tion in various forms, the three monographical treatises of Dr 
Coiudet, Professor Brera, and Dr Oairdner» may be supposed 
to communicate very just views of the real merits of iodine and 
its preparations. Dr Coindet^s short treatise, as translated by 
Dr Johnson of Bristol, consists of three memoirs, in which 
the history of its introduction, its several pharmaceutical prepa- 
rations, its effects in the cure of goitre, and its iniuence on the 
economy in general, are clearly and correctly related* It is the 
most original, and, perhaps, the fairest and most perspicuous 
statement of the virtues of the remedy. The work of Professor 
Brera is part of the Report of his practice in the Clinical In- 
stitote of Padua for 1820-21. The author not only gives an 
account of the different cases in which the remedy was tried, 
but has added a good history of the nature and properties of 
the remedy, its various preparations, and the formulas accord- 
ing to which it may be suited to the purposes of th« physician. 
We regard this as the most comprehensive, the most elaborate, 
and the most scientific account of iodine hitherto published^ — 
and in every respect, except, perhaps, a shade too much of 
confidence, in its powers, worthy of the ehavaeter of the author. 
Of the third work we cannot speak so highly. It may indeed 
be styled^ ** An Essay, with Practical Observations,-'' as the 
author, has entitled it ; and, perhaps, we must admit that it coii«^ 
tains one or two little things which some people would do well 
to know, about the administration of iodine. Dr Gairdner 
conceives, that, while the virtues of iodine have been panegy- 
rized by all, its evils have been^ studiously concealed ; and under 
this impression he has undertaken the task of delineating, the 
horrors of iodization^ and of execrating with becoming severity 
the rashness and ignoranee of those men, who will administer 
a powerful and dangerous remedy without watching its effects. 
To this there can be no rational objection ; but when Dr Gaird- 
ner monopolizes, as he appears to do, the prescription of io- 
dine, we should fear that many would be disposed to regard the 
gublication of the small treatise before us, as little else than a civil 
int to the public, — that, as iodine must be given to cure some 
diseases, it is unsafe to trust its administration to the common 
mass of physicians ; and that no other but Dr Gairdner. is qua« 
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F^Ged to Ruperintend its acllon on the living botly. Tliat the 
IVirtues of iodine are over-rated, that its use has been tndlscri- 
Pininate, we admit, and perhaps shall afterwards show; but we 
Diire not certain that Dr Gairdner has any merit in pointing out 
■^is, or that he is the only physician who is aware of the abuses 
mio which It is liable, or the means of restraining them. 
W_ Iodine may be obtained either from the moihei- •waters of the 
moda of varecfe, or from the soda of vareck reduced to powder, 
R^ccording to the directions of Wollaston. The mother waters, 
f JIB they are termed by kelp manufacturers, are obtained by lixiyi- 
rtating the ashes of various kinds of sea- ware (^ct^ which have been 
Kpreviously burnt, and by concentrating the liquor thus formed. 
g^ After Courtois had discovered this substance, Gnullier de 
HPlaubry, in 1815, ascertained its existence in many marine 
Htolanls, and extracted it from the ashes of tlie sweet wrack (fitciis 
^UKckarimtsJ, the sea-hangers (f. digitalus), the bladder-wrack 
wKf- vesicidoius), the saw-tooth wrack, (f. scrratus), the pod 
PVrack (J', siliquosiis), and the sea-laces (J\filum.) Davy remark- 
Bgd traces of it in the ashes of the gristly wrack (J. cartilagineusj^ 
K^c pellucid wrack (f. membranaceus), the red proliferous wrack 
Kf;^ rubmsj, the thready wrack fjlflamentosm), in the Turkey- 
Hfeilberlaver f'u/uc^avonia^, and in the blistered \a.ver {n. Li7iza.) 
p^he ashes of the saccharine or sweet wrack, are said to be the 
KveGt, as a given quantity of them contains a greater proportion 
m^ iodine than the same quantity of any other maritime plant. 

■ ^he very extensive shores of Normandy appear to be the most 
■favourable for the growth of Jhci, from which iodine is to be 
KCil)tained ; Davy examined three specimens of alkaline ashes of 

■ ytarine plants from the shores of Sicily, Spain, and the Ro- 
■^an States, but without detecting any trace of iodine; and 
Kk is observed by Brera, that those collected on the coast of 
V<^e Adriatic, in the neighbourhood of Capo d'Islria, where 
K^iey are very abundant, furnish iodine only very sparingly. 
tWe have been further Informed, that the kelpj or impure alkai- 
Kiine ashes obtained by burning the yJitr/ of the Scottish shores, 
fcpontain a very considerable proportion of this substance. It is 
■W" fortunate, however, that no exact researches to ascertain the 
Fpositive quantity have yet been instituted. 

V Dr Straub of Hofwyl states, that he obtained iodine from the 
nAshes of turf, as it is burnt for domestic purposes ; and he thinks 
K|t may be found to exist in peat. 

^P Iodine obtained according to the usual chemical process, is a 
^Uimple substance, analogous to chlorine, solid at the ordinary 
BWemperature of the atmosphere, of a grey-black colour, which 
Hpn a bright light verges to turkey- violet, of" nit'tulljo brilliancy, 

■ nightly tenacious, and with an external aspect between that of 
B^Blivc sul|iburt:t of aiuimony and graphite. ,X " " 
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sumes the appearance of small rhomboidal plates, broad, and 
splendent, but more frequently like pieces of various dimen- 
sions, resembling micaceous iron-ore. A mass of either,- when 
broken, presents internally a laminar and unctuous aspect 
Melting at 170^ centigrade, and volatilizing at 175° centigrade^ 
under the ordinary pressure of 76 centimetres of mercury, it is 
converted into violet vapours, which, when collected into a re- 
ceiver, are again condensed in octahedral crystalline plates, the 
axes of which have been determined to be to each other in the 
ratio of 2, S, 4. Its odour is disagreeable, like that of chlo- 
rine ; the sensation which it leaves on the tongue is sharp, ho^ 
and durable ; it leaves on the skin a yellow stain, which readily 
disappears ; but tinges white paper with a reddish white ^ot;, 
which finally corrodes the part. 

Iodine unites with oxygen and hydrogen, and forms substances 
with acid properties to which the names of iodic and hydriodic 
have been respectively given. The iodic acid combines with 
the metallic oxides, forming iodates of potassa, soda, baryta, 
lime, zinc, &c. Professor Brera describes the mode of prepar- 
ing these iodates, and their chemical and physical qualities, as 
he thinks the physician will hardly have occasion for more va- 
ried products. Any of- these dissolved in water is found to be 
capable of uniting with an additional proportion of iodine, and 
thus forming iodvretted iodates. 

The hydriodic acid combines in like manner with the metal- 
lic oxides, and forms hydriodates, which are n)ore familiarly 
known than the iodates. The pharmacology of these salts 
given by Brera is very comprehensive, and,, like that of the 
iodates, includes varieties which have not hitherto been gene- 
rally known in medical practice^ and which perhaps never will 
come into general use. After stating that the knowledge of 
the hydriodates is most important to clinical practitioners, be- 
cause some have been used with the. greatest success, and others 
promise to furnish precious therapeutic results, he limits the 
principal to the number of six,— the hydriodates of potass, of 
soda, of baryta, of lime, of magnesia, and of zinc In point of 
fact, we believe none but the two first have been prescribed 
either in France or in England ; and Professor Brera's phar- 
maceutic list contains no preparation of the others. It is un- 
necessary to dwell here on the chemical details of these several 
preparations. Better information of this description than any 
which we could give or transcribe, is found in the recent che- 
mical works of Vauquelin, Thenard and Thomson, and in the 
Clinical Ess^y of Brera, now before us. All that we need say 
is, that it is a characteristic of all these hydriodates, that the 
watery solution of each is capable of dissolving a considerable 
quantity of iodine, and thus forming iodwetted hydriodates of 
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their respectivcs bases. The iodine, in these ioduretted s<^- 
tions, appears to adhere weaklv, for it is detached by boilin?, 
or by mere exposure to air, when the iodurated hydriodate is 
undergoing exsiccation. It is further remarkable, that the 
iodine does not aUer the neutral state of the hydriodates. These 
sohitions acquire in the addition a red-brown colour, similar t 
that of the simple solution of iodine; and this is further re 
garded by Brera as a proof of the weakness of tha combina'"^ 
tion. Whatever be the case, it is found by actual experiencQ"^ 
that the ioduretted solutions of potass and soda are at once then 
most convenient and the most efficacious forms in which iodinefl 
can be administered. 

Of the olhcr combinations of iodine, Professor Brera inform 
UB, that he has hitherto used only those of mercury; and thst^l 
the ioduret of amidoti (starch) is a preparation which may bv'l 
useful, as it cnatdes the physician to introduce iodine into th^V 
system bv slight dry frictions, practised in the manner of tfafl^l 
mercurial ones of Clark, or the auriferous ones of the melhotff 
of Westring. 

The proto-ioduret of mercury is a green yellow substance* 
insoluble in water and alcohol, but changeable in light. It 
consists of 250 parts of mercury and 156,25 of iodine; so that 
8j'(, grains of prolo-ioduret contain S-^'^ grains of iodine; and 
one grain of iodine is contained in SjYj of pro to- ioduret. Its 
specific gravity is 7.I50, 

The deuto-ioduret of mercury is of a bright red colour, in- 
soluble in water, but soluble in alcohol, ether, acids, and the 
alkaline hydriodates. It is formed by the union of 250 parts of 
mercury, and S12.50 parts of iodine, ov 5 parts of mercury 
and 6^g of iodine. One grain of iodine is contained in IjVs 
grains of this deuto-ioduret. Its specific gravity is 4. CSS. 

If amidon (starch) be treated with excess of iodine, and the mix- 
ture dissolved in potass, the addition of a vegetable acid is follow- 
ed by a precipitate of a fine blue colour, which is ioduret of 

amidon. Amidon is the most powerful reagent for detecting the 

presence of iodine; and Stromeyer of Gottingen states, that 
this substance, introduced into a fluid containing only y%%% or 
Fg- of iodine, instantly attested its presence by the blue tint 

mich it caused. 

"It appears, from the memoirs of Dr Coindet, that he exhi- 
bited iodine in three different forms; 1st, alcoholic or ethereal 

ftlcture of iodine; 2r/, ioduretted hydriodate of potass in solu- 
_ ^Bbn ; and, Sd, in the form of jiommade or ointment. The for- 
'tBuIjc for these preparations are given in the Formulaire of 

Magcndie. Protessor Brent has given, in the present work, 
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formuUe for pharmaceutical preparatioBs ; Xsif of iodine; 2£?^t}F 
bydriodic acid ; 3(/» of iodiqe in the form of hydriodate ; 4//^ of 
iodine in the form of the mercurial iodurets. , 

Under the first head we find the four following preparations ; . 
l5/, iodic alcohol, or tincture of iodine, which is prepared, by 
dissolving 48 grains of iodine in one ounce of alcohol at 55° of.^ 
Beaume*s araeometer, or .852 density. This preparation is evi- , 
dently copied from that of Dr Colndet, and it is therefore said, 
that 20 drops contain one grain of iodine. But, as the iPoids 
de Marc ounce, which is used in Geneva, contains 576 grains, 
and the Troy ounce, which is used in almost all other countrteF, 
contains only 4^0, 48 Genevese grains are equivalent to 40 Troy, . 
or, in other words, -^V of iodine by weight, and not vV> ^^ 
to be dissolved in the ounce of spirit to make the proper tinc«- . 
lure. 2dy lodaretted sulphuric ether, formed by dissolving six 
grains of iodine ip one drachm of ether at 6&^^ gi^i'^g one grain . 
of iodine in SO drops of the solution. Se2, Iodine pills', two of 
which are made by rubbing one grain of the substance with a 
sufficient quantity of rob of elder and liquorice powder. 4/A^ . 
Iodine ointment {Pomaladi iodio\ formed by rubbing half a 
drachm of iodine with 1^ ounce of the purest lard. 

The only preparation of the acjd is hydriodic ether, obtain* . 
ed by distiliinff a mixture of two parts of alcohol, and one part, • 
\^ volume, of hydriodic acid^ at 1.700 density, until an alco* 
holic fluid, perfectly neutral and limpid, .is perqeived. 

The preparations of hydriodate of potass given by Brera are 
as follow ; 1;/, solution of hydriodate of potass, formed by dis- 
solving 36 grains of the salt in one ounce of distilled water.. 
Udf Solution of ioduretted hydriodate of potass, made by adding 
10 grains of iodine, and 2 drachms of water,, to the foregoing, 
solution. The twp drachms of distilled water are peculiar to 
Qrer^ for neither Coindet nor Mag^ndici direct this, nor do we 
rjsgard it as essentially necessary, ^d^ Ointment of hydriodate 
of potass, by combining half a flrachm of the salt with 1^ ounce 
gf lard ; — the same as Coindel's ointment, and ihe'pommade of 
Ms^endie's formulaire. ^th. The ioduretted gastro-iodated oint* 
ipent of pot^s {Pomata gastro'iodata di potassa iodurata). This. 
polvQriymous ointment is prepared by mixing one drachm of 
hydriodate of potass, and one scruple of iodine, with a sufficient 
quantity of depurated calPs ggstric fluid, for digesting in 24 
hours, and then rubbing the whole with a proper proportion of 
lard. This ointment, which has undoubtedly the merit of be- 
ing original and sufficiently singular» is intensely y^llow^red, 
and is said to be the most safe, mild and efficacious mode for 
the external application of iodine hitherto used. 
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f-Under the head of iodurcts, we find, 1st, alcoholic solution 
of deuto-iodiiret of mercurj', obtained by dissolving 22 grainy 
of the salt in I J ounce of alcohol at 35°. This medicine acts ener- 
getically on the stomach ; and it should not be given at first in 
greater quantity than 10 drops at a time, which contain j'j, of a 
groin ot the deuto-ioduret. ^i/, Sulphuric ether, with deuto- 
ipduret of mercury, made in the same mnnner os the last. And, 
S(/, pills of proto-ioduret of mercury, eight of which are formeq 
by combinine one grain of the salt with a proper quanty dc - 
elder-rob qnd liquorice powder. **! 

Of all these preparations, the safest, according to the obscri^''B 
vations of Coindet, is the ioduretted hydriodate of potass, andf'F 
next to that the alcoholic or ethereal tincture. Brera employ* 
not only these preparations, but iodine in the form of pill oS* 
bolus, the alcoholic tincture of deuto-ioduret of mercury, 
the gastro-iodate liniment, to which he ia very partial. 

It was in the treatment of goitre that Coindet observed the? 
powerful effects of thia remedy as an agent; and he was le^' 
perhaps too hastily, to infer, that it would have similar bcneffi 
cial results in strumous swellings. It is remarkable, that th^ 
judicious physician was quite aware of the fallacious views whi^ 
ally goitre and king's evil; for he observes, that practitionen 
have been deceived by the name of glattd, which has long bcei 
applied to that body, the enlargement of which constituiea ihi 
swollen throat {tumidum giiliur, gozzo) of the Alps. Yet he' 
afterwards informs us, that its powerful actiop on the absorbent' 
system induced him to employ it in scrofula uncombined witU 
fever, and where the enlarged glands of the neck were indolent. 
His own success, and that of several brother practitioners of 
Geneva, confirmed his views, add perhaps led to an extreme ■ 
confidence in its powers. We understand, from the personal 
observation of a friend on whose accuracy we can place the ut- 
most reliance, that while he was in Geneva last summer, it wag 
by no means found to answer the sanguine expectations whicf( 
were once entertained of its cfl^ecls on the management of af^ 
fections ascribed to the strumous disposition. We have outt 
selves witnessed several very good cures of scrofulous glands 
under its use; but in most of them suppuration took place; and 
it may be doubted, whether tlje iodine exercised its effects oij 
the absorbent system, or enabled the organic vessels of thq 
glands to assume a suppurative action pf a more healthy cha- 
racter. 

The Clinical Esaa^-s of the Paduan Professor contain thlrr 
I- icen cases of various kinds of disease, in a!i of which, cxct'pf 
lire was ellbcled undcf the use of sume prcparaiioii i^f 
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iodine. One oase of incipient mesenteric tabes^ two cases of 
vicarious hemoptysis^ both in females with suppressed menstru* 
ation, one case^ said to be vicarious dysentery) three cases of 
chlorosis, with a variety of symptoms, one case of amenorrhceay 
one of difficult menstruation, two of enlargement of the sub* 
maxillary glands, ascribed to a scrofuloso- syphilitic taint, and 
one case of syphilitic bronchocele, were treated by this remedy 
with favourable issue. A desperate case of laryngeal consump- 
tion terminated fatally. We have not, at present, leisure to 
inquire into the circumstances of all these cases ; nor do -to 
feel much inclined to scrutinize with severity the cases of the 
learned Professor. But we should be rather sceptical with re- 
gard to the favourable effect of iodine on diseases like inflam- 
mation of the mesenteric glands, or pulmonary hemorrhage. 
A letter from Dr Francis Marcolini of Udina to Professor 
Brera5 communicates the particulars of three cases of scrofulous 

Slandular disorder, and one of goitre, treated successfully by 
lis remedy. This is an example which may be reconunended 
to those practitioners who reside in districts where glandular 
enlargements are frequent ; and if their observations are accu- 
rate, the merits of the remedy might be determined without 
much chance of mistake. 

An analogy, which has never appeared to us well establish- 
ed, and the truth of which has been admitted by the profession 
rather on the authority of doctrine and opinion, than on that of 
sufficiently extended observation, appears at present inclined to 
adopt the use of iodine in the treatment of consumption. The 
analogy to which we allude, is that supposed to exist between 
glandular scrofula or the strumous diathesis in general, and tu- 
bercular destruction of the pulmonic tissue. It would be an 
object of some consequence to the precision of pathological 
doctrine, to see this analogy confirmed or disproved; and it 
would be a much more happy circumstance, if it could be 
shown that iodine prevents the formation of tubercles, or re- 
moves them when formed. But not only is this improbable^ 
we had almost said inconceivable ; but there are circumstances 
in the action of iodine, which strongly and imperiously forbid 
its use in diseases in which the pulmonary functions are in the 
most trivial degree deranged. One of the effects of iodization^ 
or that state induced by charging the system to excess with 
iodine, is painful constriction of the chest, with some degree of 
cough and disordered respiration. This led Dr Coindet to 
mention incipient diseases of the chest as one of the states in 
which the exhibition of iodine is contraindicated.' (p. 23.) Yet 
wc find that Dr Gairdner, amidst his affected discrimination of 
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tlie proper use of this remedy, Las emploj'ed it " in cases wheni i 
he had good evidence of the presence of tubercles in the lun^if 1 
and that he does not doubt that it will be found serviceable t» 1 
the incipient stages of the disease." (p, 52.) We should lilM'l 
to know what this evidence was ; and what circumstances lead I 
Dr Gairdner to recommend this remedy in incipient consumpir | 
tion, any more than in the advanced stale. Medicine is un- I 
questionably a science of observation, and an art of expert J 
nient ; and we should be loih indeed to substitute a priori an I 
sertions and principles for the results and evidence of actual! 
fact. But it is certainly not a proof of the closest adherence tet I 
consistency, for Dr Gairdner (o commence his work with I 
strictures on the ignorant and indiscriminate practice of using 1 
iodine in all and sundry forms of intractable disease, — and to 1 
conclude it by Idling the world that he has removed pulmon* I 
ary tubercles by its exhibition, and that he thinks it serviceable I 
in the early period of consumption, when it is-well known tht I 
symptoms of pulmonary irritation are considerable. Neithet 1 
the evidence of Dr Baron, nor thai of the late Mr Haden, ar« 1 
sufficient to convince us of the propriety or the safety of using 1 
iodine under such circumstances. We cannot perceive hosr J 
the positive existence of tubercles can be ascertained, unless tb« I 
lungs of the individual, destroyed by some other disease, were I 
to present them or their traces after death. I 

On the whole, we regard it as established by the evidence of I 
Dr Coindet, that iodine may be used with benefit and succe^ I 
in goitre, especially that form of it which prevails in SwilzeiL J 
land, Piedmont, and the lower and maritime Alps; and thst 1 
it may be advantageous in the treatment of some other indolent I 
tumors, which are not very hard or tuberculated, whether they I 
be a new formation, or consist in enlargement of glandular I 
bodies already existing; but it still remains to be proved, that I 
it can be administered either with safety or benefit in any prfr I 
cess of internal disorganization; and certainly it ought not to 1 
be prescribed either in consumption or in any other tubercular I 
disease. J 

We should have spoken more fully of that train of symp- I 
toms which resijit from over-charging the system with iodine; I 
the idiodic symptoms of Coindet, or what has been named by I 
Brera and others, iodization. But we muSt put a conclusion to I 
this article, which is already too long, — and be satisfied by re- ! 
feriing our readers to the Treatise of Dr Gairdner, which coi^ I 
tains an excellent and interesting case'of this dreadful condt J 
MiOP ;-~thc beat part of the Essay. I 
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PART III. 

MEDICAL INTELLIGENCE. 



DOMESTIC. 
Ditease* of Birmingham, ^rom Januartf S. to AprU 3. 1824. 





ACmOt DUCAiSS, 






No. 


• 


No. 


Cephalalgia » 


i 13 


Gonorrhoea ^ » 


3 


Pentitio • • 


15 


Synochus • « ' 


S3 


Ophthalmia 


6 


9 


Cynanche Parotidsea 


4 


lUieumadsQus A. . , 


8 


Aphthae 


2 


Arthritis Bheumatica ' . 


5 


Cyrtanche Tonsillaris 


1 


Febris Infantum , , 


9 


Pneumonia 


4 


Abscessus Mamms , , 


1 


Pleuritis 


1 


Mastodynia • , 


1 


Dyspnoea 


1 


Contusio • . 


3 


bbjsti patio 


52 


Erysipelas , , 


4 


Coh'ca 


6 


Urticaria . ^ 


2 


Diarrhoea • 


16 


liubcf(>la 


7 


Peritonitis 


1 


. Herpes Zoster , , 


1 


Bnteritis 


2 


Variola . , 


1 


Hepatids A. 


1 


Furunculus • « 


i 


Mi^moniiagia . 


H 




T 
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No. 




No. 


Cephalaea » 


19 


Hepa^tis C • , 


14 


Epilepsia • 


• . a 


Icterus : . . 


10 


Mania 


1 


Amenorrjioea 


9 


Hysteria 


2 


Carcinoma IJterj • , 


1 


Amaurosis « 


1 


Dysuria . ' . , 


1 


Hemicrania • 


2 


Hernia Humonilis • 


1 


Neuralgia 


1 


Hydrops Generalis 


1 


I^ronchitb Cr • » 


18 


Rheuraatismu^ C, , , 


14 


Asthma • 


60 


Lumbago . . 


2 


Haemoptysis 


4 


Goxalgia 


2 


Hydrothoraz f 


? 


Lichen , 


4' 


Tu3sis • . 


• 13 


Prurigo , 


1 


Phthisis Pulmonalis 


68 


Strophulus ' , 


3 


Aphonia 


•. 1 


Porrigo Larralis . ^ 


5 


Palpitatio , 


• 5 


Porrigo Favosa 


6 


Salivatio Gravidarum 


ft } 


Impetigo 


2 


Tonsillap Tumids 


i 1 


Sci\bies 


Asthenia • 


13 


Psoriasis . . 


^m 

* 



Ileport of Dhcnses of Birmingham. 



The last lbr»e months have bepn generall]' miU, althougli wet ; and, till the bo- 
^nning or March, we hBd rtry little TriHt or BnotF. 

The pulmonnry nflbctioDB hate eiliihited b mnrkeil dHTErencc from the c6iTe- 
sponding quarter lu-st year, liofli in their nombcrs and stieiilj. Frum Jsnuary ta 
April 1S23 they bore a proportion of nearly one in IbrCt, and among these ibero 
were very man; fatal cBse!<. In the eame monlhs, in ISS4, their proportion is one 
to four, and for the most pnrt very tllghl. Towards the latter end of the quarter 
there have been uinie ioslances of pneumonia after measles, and not unlrequentljr 
iatal from neglect. 

Though the hsC contains only seven eases of measles, this cannot he taken an aaf 
triierion of their frequency; both ihis disease and small-poi are usually left to 
tlicir o\-n course among the poOr ; and it is too often by their sChjucIb; lliat we be- 
Corne acquainted with their preTaleoce. Thcee have been various and uriuus. Tha 
cases of pneumonia fre([uently ending in coosumfition, Or being combined with Iiy- 
' - ' ' Very many of tbe cases of marasmus were eonscqucnl 



■asles. 



; opcraK 



1 commonly 
■ong purgi 



Is, the principal 
lane pain along 
tne transvctso arch of that in 
10 fainting 6k especially in 
tore the principal 

: application of leechi 



if Iheil 



medi 



cou^ of the colon, 
n some instances, the 
erbations of the pain. 
is not till after eiamk 
I. In one individusTt 
ir oDener, ns the paib 






a day. 



few days after the bleeding. Ilia bonels have 
She appears now to be recovering, under tba 
.ii groins, of calomel daily, which, however, do 



years of age, and was an 
rics on purgatives, T)i» 
lap and calomel, withotit 

alment, without furthitf 



referrad to the situation of Ibc caput coli, and the !a 
hoar or more. Here the i£sease ijuickly yielded to 
leeches. 

One of the cases of erysipelas occurred in a cltltd of 
eicellent illustration of ibe value of Dr Hamilton's ri 
ftalient was purged fegulBrly every day for a week, wit 
procuring watery evacunlions, but wilh the dejection ol 
quendy mixed with scybaLa. Sbo recovered uiider this 
medicine. 

Catarrhal alTections became frequent towards the latter end of the quarter, and 
were generally accompanied by very severe co-ugh. The infiuence of Ihe NE. wind 
was remarkable in retarding the recovery of such patients ; while a duinge to tin 
NW. or SW. almost instantly effected an alteration for the belter. 

The case of psoriasis appeared lo have originated in great meiiul distress ; it was 
*ery severe upon Ihe arms, and was more or less gcnend over Ibe wliole body. &h« 
has perfectly recoiared with aperients ai>d tonics. 

Several addition ul instances of success fruoi acupuneturalion have ficciuTed tUt. 
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Trial f^r roiaming fry Snif Auric Jcid.'^'The following case is one of the best ex- 
amples we have met with of the importance and efficacy of medical eridence m 
cases of murder by poisoning, when carefuUj collected bj qualiSed persons. It does 
great honour to the medical gentlemen who were ounoemed in it ; and will afford a 
pleasing contrast to the crude and unsatisfactory investigations whidi it is too often 
our lot to witness in judicial proceedings. The case is taken from a newspaper re- 
port (London Cotuier, 22d March), but h bears in every important particular the 
stamp of authenticity. Richard Overfield was indicted at the Shre^^biuy aisizei^ 
on the 19tb of last March, for administering sulphuric add to hia own child, an ia- 
lont three months old. About 8 o'clock in the morning of Sunday, Slst Septem- 
ber, the child was seen in perfect health by a woman in the nei|^iboiiriiood ; but 
between 11 and 13 her attention was caught by the screams of ita mother; aqd 
on entering the house, she found it apparently in great agony, and the mother hold- 
ing it to h^ breast. Mrs Overfield soon aficrwar£ carried tluB child to m fiuigaoD*s 
S^ WAS for some time in such a state of a«nt«tieo« that she could not tell her er« 
rand ; but at length she pointed to the child's lips, anddoaired him to put hia tonme 
to them. He deponea, '< I did so» and found a very pynicent add toslc^ which 
no female milk could give. The lips were white and sbriveUedp^and had anall blii- 
ters on their inner surface; and thore were similar appeanncaa on Ihm mouth and 
tongue. The child was in violent a^ony, and tossed itadf about^ ao that it was 
difficult lo hold it steady.** Condudmg that it nmat have swallowod some add^ 
and probably oil of vitriol, he gave it magnesia suspended in water. He th«i at- 
tended the mother home, and there ezanuned into the drciunstancea of the caia 
more minutely. ** I examined, continues he, the dothes of the child, and those 
on which it lay; and on the diild's frock (nuide of dyed cotton) I saw two or three 
red spots some inches from its mouth. In order to ascertain if those were recmHy 
made^ I put my tongue to each, and each communicated an add taste, such as I 
had fdt in ita mouth. About one the infimt became unable to swallow ; soon after 
it breathed with difficulty and noise; the extremities grew cold; and at three it ex- 
pired. ** Another surgeon, the partner of the former, who saw the child at inter- 
vals, also depones to all the leading circumstances just mentioned. They examined 
the body together. « The lips were internally bli^ered, and externally of a dark 
colour ; the gullet was contracted, and the internal lining corroded. The membrane 
lining the mouth and tongue was of a dull white colour. On la^ng open the cavity 
of the abdomen, a bloody coloured fluid escaped; nearly a pint which remained 
was preserved for analysis ; and it proved to contain a considerable quantity of sul- 
phuric acid, quite sufficient to occasion death. The great curvature of the stomadi 
was corroded, and reduced to a dark substance resembling wet brown pi^r. '* 
(llie expressions are not altogether clear ; but we presume the stomach must have 
been perforated. The cause of the extensive injury of the stomach appears to have 
been, that the child never vomited.) A part of the contents of the stonuurh was 
likewise analyzed by a physician of the town of Shrewsbunr, who agreed with the 
other witnesses as to the existence in it of a quantity of sulphuric add, more than 
sufficient to occasion death. 

The crime was traced most satisfactorily to the prisoner by various pointa of moral 
evidence ; of which we shall mention one only, as it was in part supplied by the me- 
dical examination. He worked in a carpet manufactory, where he had acoesa to the 
fiictory stores of sulphuric add ; and from the evidence of Uie superintendent, it is clear 
he understood its properties, though he repeatedly denied also eidier that he knew 
what it was. On ibe day of the child's death, about one o'clock, his next-door ndgfa- 
buor observed him walk down his garden, stoop close to a paling fences and then return 
to the house. Next day another woman, while walking with the child's mother in 
the garden, found a phial lying on the other side of the paling just where the prisoner 
had been seen to stoop. This contained a tea-spoonful of a black liquid, which 
smelt very strong, and which was found by the medical witnesses to contain a large 
proportion of sulphuric acid. He did not attempt any defence. But on bdng ask- 
ed before the trial what he had done to the child, he repeatedly said that " he had 
only knocked away the black cat, which had got up to the child's mouth, and brought 
foam up. *' The black cat was procured not long after the child was first obserred 
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to be ill. and the Eurgmn examined its mouth and pawa, but could not detect any 
tracGE of sulphuric acid on Ihem. 

Trial far Murder b^ BIom's on the /reai/— We hnvo received from Mr Morrsj of 
Alford in Aberdeen^! re, an inlerealing communication on Iho medical cvidenco 
brought forward on the trial of Charles M'Ewan, who was executed here last April 
for the murder of a noDian. We should have hccn anxioua to have rdated (he case 
at full length ; but could not have done so without entering into details, which out; 
limits will not permit, and which, besides, would have wanted much of iheir intrinsic 
interest from the ahEeticeofsoma points of it]fDrma1ion,ivhicli cannot now be supplied. 
We shall therefore mention only the leading particulars of Ibe evidence, so far ns they 
arc requisite to illustrate the opinions given b; Mr Murray on the trial, and to rd-i 
move any unfavourable impre^ions that may have resulted from the unjustifiable di*. 
trust which these opinions appear to have been received by the Court, The dead 
body of the woman was found in a lonely part oF a road in Aberdeenshire, in Octu- 
berlasl, on the morning after she had been seen alive In Ibe piisoner'a company. 
A considerable quantity of blood was observed around it ; and on the head and up- 
per part of the face there were seven contused wounds, four of them curved, and 
Irom (WD to three inchcn long, three straight and slighter; and none of them had 
injured the subjacent bone. About half an ounce of fluid blood had been eiTused 
between the skull and dura mater (at what particular point our correapondenl hai 
forgot to mention.) The stomach contained a quantity of fluid contents, apparent- 
ly spirituous. Such were all the appearances of note found on the examination of 
the body, on the I31h October, by Mr Murray and Dr Garioch, the medical inspeo- 
tors. Fourteen days afterwards, the body was disinterred, and the wounds again ex- 
amined by the latter witness alone, for tlie purpose of comparing them with a port- 
abl£ anvil found in Ibe prisoner's possession, and supposed to have b«en the instm- 
ment of murder. This anvil was of a peculiar shape at one of its sides, and Dr 
Garioch was of opinion, that tiro of its edges, of a concave form, corresponded n>hli 
some of the wounds. Mr Murray, on the other hnnd, who had been absent at a dia. 
tance when the second examination was mode, deponed that, " altliDDgb a cerUua 
part of the instrument might make an impression similar lo ibe wounds, yet he dlS 
not think it probable the anvil could have been the weapon used, for llie shape of 
its edge did not correspond with the respective depths oCthe several parts of the 
wotmds." And he stated further, tliat " he was then (at the trial) less strong^ 
inclined to lielieve Ibat the anvil W39 the instrument of murder, than on a vx* ' 
tner occasion, when it was first shown to htm; because he had previously a lees ex* - 
act iinpre9»o[] on his mind of the nature at the wounds. " The following oni* • , 
nion as to the cause of death was glvim bj Iwth witnesses, in their n?port at iba 

Secognition, and adhered to, with some trifling variation on the pari nf Mr 
urmj, at the trial " Though we are therel'uro unable to specify with pro* 
cirion the more immeitiale cause of death, we believe this to have arisen trom 
the wounds ; which opinion we found partly on the nature of theae wounds, and 
paKl; on the absence of any other circumstance sufficient to account fbr death. " 
Perhaps, this opinion, especially afler the preamble with which it sets out, l8 % 
little too strongly espreased. Wounds of the mere integuments of the face and 
head, accompanied with no Uttle internal hemorrhage, could have occasioned 
speedy death in one of thi-ec ways only ; Jirii, by causing fatal eKtemol hemoiTi 
hagc. which was not proved either by the quantity of blood actually shed, orby th* 
■igiiB of exstmguiflcattun in the body itsoir; * iscmilli/, in consequence of being 
accompanied with violent concussion of the brain, which, considering the cliarao- 
ler of the wounds, was not probably a concomitant efffecl of the blows, and which, 
besides, though it had been produced, could not have been recognised ir" "" * 
dead body by any signs with which we are acquuintedi or (Sir d?;/, u- -^'-^ 

• The neelecting to nscertan the fact regarding this point, ns Mr Miirray In j 
his conimuiucalion allows, was a niaterial defect in the medico-legal inquiry. II ^ 
appears to have arisen from the uniiavourable dreumstaiices under « hicb tlw 
body was judicially examined. 
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of the cYxypcration of exposure to cold (lurin|^ the night, or her probable state of 
iiicnxicatidii, or lioth to;rother. This last ap^xTars to bavelxsen the most probable 
stalo of the matter, liut, at all events, no other cause oftU'ath having been detect-^ 
tf./, a surireon cannot but believe that the wounds nnuit havo been intixoately 
connected with it in some way or other, since they must have been inflicted a 
von' short time beibrc it, and since tbe woman appears, from yarioUfl circum^ 
stmcDs, to have never moved from the spot where they were inflicted; The 
only part of the evidence, however, with which the Court expressed its disBatis- 
faction, was the opinion oi* ^Ir Murray as to the improbability of the wounds 
havinf^ been inflicted by the anvil, together witli his statement, that he had 
more doubts upon the matter at the trial, than when the anvil was first ahown 
to him. The Judge represented himself as unable to comprehend how sudi a 
change could take place in an^ man*s sentiments ; and commented on Dr Mur- 
ray's evidence in terms peculiarly galling, and certainly most iinnecessazy. No 
medical man— no ordinary person oi common intelligence should be at a loss to 
conceive, how his professional sentiments may undergo a most essential change 
on mature reflection. On this point, therefore, we need say nothing. As td 
^Ir Murray's actual opinion at the trial, we must remark, that we cannol 
well imafrme how sucn an instrument as a portable anvil (the lightest of 
which weighs J or 4 pounds^, in the hands of a man of so great muscular power 
as the prisoner, coultl have inflicted wounds accompanied wiUi so Httle contusion^ 
and altogether of so trifling a description as those found on the body of the de- 
ceased. And the reasons assigned in Court by the witness, if not suflSdent to 
establish his opinion of impr^abilUy^ were at all events substantial enough to 
entitle his statements to be received with the civility and respect due to ^ 
person of iibend education, who could have no possible mterest in the case, and 
who had been commended by the Bench for his luminous evidence on several 
previous occasions. It was, besides, in our humble opinion, a.point of little con- 
sequence, whether the anvil fitted the wounds or not, because tiiey were evi^ 
dently of such a nature as to have been also producible by a variety of 6ther in-< 
stniments. We may add, that the prisoner before his death, confessed Ms ginlt,- 
alleging, however, that be bad committed the deed while in a state of intoxica^ 
tion, and ignorant of what be was doing. No notice was taken in the. public 
prints of the manner in which he supposed he had done it ; but Mr Murzay 
tr.>amed, by applying to the clergyman wno attended him, that ** he was inplin^*^ 
to believe the wounos were made with a stick he carried, but ^vas quite sure the 
anvil was not the weaixm, because the box containing it had not been opened^ " 
Attempt to Poison, by administering Pounded Glass, — An idea prevailed long »• 
mong medical men, and is still common among the vulgar, that pounded glass an^ 
small fragments of other hard and sharp-edged substances are poisonous. But re- 
cent experiments have shown the reverse. It is undoubtedly true, tliat.if such sub-' 
Stances as broken glass be swallowed in fragments of considerable, size, they may 
produce serious injufy by tearing and cutting the membranes of the alimentary canaj^ 
or by legging in some part of it, and there constituting a source of perpetual irri^ 
tion. Hence persons haive been injured by attempting the wager of eating a wioe« 
glan. Yet even that extraordinary amusement has been sometimes indulged id 
with impunity ; of which an ipstance may be seen by referring to tiie article Spon- 
taneous Combustion in the Foreign Intelligence of the present Number. As for 
glass reduced to fine powder, or even to small fragments only, repeated experiment 
on animals has |m>ved, that it is absolutely inert. In an Inaugural Dissertation, 
published at Paris in 1820 by Le Sauvage, it is stated that two drachms and a half 
were given to a cat without injury ; nay that a dog took six or seven ounces in eight 
days, without suiFering the slightest inconvenience, although care was taken to ad- 
minister it always wliile he was fasting, and although the fragments were frequently 
a line in length. Emboldened by these results, the experimenter himself swallowed 
a considerable number of similar particles, without sustaining any inconvenience. 
Dr Paris, in his work on Medical Jurisprudence, lias referred to the third volume 
of the Memoirs of the Academy of Pavia for an account of some experiments to 
the same eifect by Mandruzzato, an Italian pliysician. The qualities of this sub- 
stance have como under the review of Courts of Justice. Dr Beck has given an ab- 
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fclrart of 8 report liy ProfcSBors BaUdelocque nnd Chaussler, duUvered at Paris in 
1808, on the occasion Of a trial for murder, in whicli the accused was supposed to. 
liBTe paisooed his wife with j»Unded glass. This substance wa? actiiall/ found in 
the stomach of the deceased ; and Che stomach, as well as (he intestines, exhihited 
signs of great irritation. ARer n careful investigation of all that had been written 
bj nuthors on the matter, thefglve theii' opinion; that pdunded glass is nol a poi- 
son ; and suggest frhetiier itniight not have came from some glass lOssel hrokon bf 
'•ST teeth during the coovulsioaa which preceded death. 
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ceived from Dr W. Turn 
an attempt made bf a negro noman to potion a whole family with pounded glosa. 
The persons on whom the allcmpt was made were seven in number, the raistresa o^ 
the family, four children, and two sernanu. A large quantity of the pounded glass 
was put into a diih of curried fowl, of which erery One parloolt hberally, Tbe fact 
being discovered towards ths coocluaion of l)io meal, eicited much alann ; and tha 
toaster of the family, who is a chemist and druggist, immediately gave all of Ihcni 
pui^ives. In consequence, ibey all passed large (juantities of coarsely powdered 
botde glasa. When Dr Turner saw them four days after the atteinpl, none of ihcm 
bad sulTered any inconvenience. This result amply confirms the opinions of Uw 
French Professors and the eiperiments of I« Sauvage. 

Slanumcnt to the Memoiy qf Dr BaiBie.—l3o individual of ilie Inedical proftssioa 
bas et'er received such posthumous hoiioun from bis brethren as the late Dr Baillic^ 
The Colleges of Physicians end Surgeons of London have each of them voted ■ 
bust, to be executed by Chantry, and placed in tbeir hallsi and the Medico- Cbirur-- 
gical Society propose to have a portrait of him for their library. Ihe mem- 
bers of the medical profession throughout London hava likewise resolved to set mi i 
fool a subscription, wiili a view of erecting a monument to his memory in St Paul'i . 
or Westminster Abbey ; and at ihe list general meeting of Suhwribers on the 28tll ■ 
April last, the amount of subscriptions was announced to he 700(, We need scarce- 
ly add, that tlie list already includes many of the most distinguished names in tb* 
metropolis. A committee of 31 members bos been chosen for promoting the sub-> 
scriplian and carrying its inlrnlion into eSect. It is composed of Drs Maton, AVaf . 
ren, Sabingtoni Hooper, Gooch, Paris, Latham, Sumerville, Yeats, Sir J. Mac i 
Crsgor, Sir A. Cooper, Messrs Brodle, Petininglon, Tuppcr, C. Bell, Clarke, , 
HolTings, Alexander, Cllne, Trnvers, Abemethy. All membeni of the professioa i 
.tbronghtiut tbe United Kingdom are incited to second tlie Committee's views; and . 
no doubt is cntenajoed, that the required amount will be shortly completed. 

Annual Rejiort of the Benefit Society Jot Widows of Army Medical Officert—J 
"The ninth annual meelang of this excellent institution wag held in London on 
the Itth of but Ma^, when it was reported that the Society's Capital amotmted ta 
Xi.3I,44T. vested in the Three per Cents Itcduced) that during last year, their re* 
ceipts, from dividends, subscriptions and marriage fines, amounted to L.31Sd, and , 
tliat the number of members is 5ga, of whom 189 aie unmarried. The nimia . 
her of widows on the fund during last year waa seren. This Sodely Van insti* - 
tuled in IB16, for enabling the medical officers of the lUgular Axmj, of the.ii 
JUgular Militia, and in the East India Company's service, to efiect inmranceB ■, 
on their Uvea for the benefit of their widows. There are two classes of sub* ' 
BrribeW4 the widows of the higher class receivo an annuity of L-iO, those of" ■ 

thelowerant ■•--'>' . _..i 

anni^ally if m 

fine of twenty gitineas; which, i 

subscribed ten jeaxs, and is taken off altogether if be lia9 subscribed twenty 

jean, Besides, every such subBcriber, whuse.age exceeds that of his wife hj* i' 

five years, pays for every yeiu; beyond that Limit another fine, namely L.9 if be ' 

U imder Jo voara r£ age, L.£ 14b. if he ia under Vi, 1.3 lAa. if he is under iO, • 

L,A 10s. if ^ in uixkr 60. and I.G if be ia under 70. Subscribers of the second 

chiss paj one-half of these minual Huhscriptions mid fines ; and they may be ad* ' ' ' 

ttiitted. witJi the consent of the committee of management, siihscribers of tho ' 

first class. Btfore a widow can be entitled to an annuity, her husbwid imif( 
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havd bden Btaember five yean, ind made aix aimiMl paymentfl. Subso^itifliii 
are due on the 24tli Januaiy ; if not paid within three months, the subacnber is 
expelled. If any member ahall subscribe as a Bachdor moie than six months 
after marriage, his previous payments are forfeked» and bis widow deiiTee na 

taiefit from the fund. 

Army Medical Offlcert* Benwoleni Ftmd.^ThiB is a charitahlie inatitutMia aet 
afloinff about tluree years ago, fbr affording relief to the widows and orphans of 
Se medical officers of the army. The ftind is raised by yoluntary subscnption. 
It is proposed to aUow it to accumulate till it yield a permanent inoome of HlOa 
At the last annual meeting held in London en tlw lith of last May (Sir J. 
MacGregor in the chair), U was stated, that the interest of the proper^ already 
Tested amounts to Ii.7J 10s. " The Committee of Managjement ur^ upon the 
General Meeting the necessity of continuing their exertions in. behalx ti thk 
fund. It is not perhaps generally known, that the objects of the Society's 
bounty are numerous, ana that very many widows and orphans are anxiously 
waiting for the period when its benevolent operations may coirunence. The 
hope held out in the last Annual Beport, that a distribution of the interest of the 
stock might possibly t^ place in the course of the present year, slight as it was, 
induced several most deserving persons to forward to the Committee their daims; 
and it was with great pain that the Committee were coinpelled to withhdLd finom 
them any prospect of immediate assistance. The fund, however, has now reach- 
ed that pomt, when a slight addition to the united zeal of its friends will enabk 
it to commence its career of active charilQ^ ( and the Committee are well assure^ 
that an appeal thus addressed to the libondity of their brother offioen will not be 
made in vain*" 

FOEEIGN. 

. Onike use of the Si Ignatio Bean a$ a Remedy fir EpUepty. (De FaiBa SameH 
Xgnatii Commentatioj Scripta a GvL Andr, Haatio^ in Unie. Lipt, Tkerap* et MaU 
Med. Profeuore, 4^. 1822.) — ^It is well known that this substance, the fruit d£% 
s|)ecies of stxychnos, is one of those in which Pelletier and Caventou lately dis- 
covered the vegetable alkali, the strychnia. It appears to have been first mtro- 
duced to tiie general notice of the profession in 1699, in consequence of a pmr 
published in me Philosophical Transactions for that year, by a Jesuit, Cam^B, 
who had found it to be a favourite remedy for many diseases amons the inhafat* 
tants of the Pfaillip^ine Islands. For a long period it had been tumust foigoi- 
ten, tiU the interestm^ researdies of the French dbemists brought it again be- 
Ibre the public eye. It appears, however, that a German physician OT'Num- 
fceiv, of the name of Weitz, had long emploVed it as a secret remedy s^psinat 
cpifepi^, and with such success as obtained him considerable reputation m the 
sure of that disease, and even induced practitioners at a distance to send theit 

Eatients to Numberg to be put under his care. The secret was handed down by 
im to his son, by whom it was entrusted to W. A. Haase, professor of materia 
snedioa in Leipsig University, on condition that it should not be made pnblic till 
ttfter young Weitz, and his fath», were dead. Both of them having diea not ka^ 
a^, and Profeasoi Haase having confirmed their opinion of the remec^ by somS 
tnals made latel;jr, he has publiuied a short account of its history as an article dSi 
the materia medica, and his experience of its virtues in epilepsy and some other 
diseases. The cases of epilepsy he has published, are ^ve in number. The first wai 
that of a girl SO years old, whom he sent to be cured by Weitz himaoTf. she hsd 
teen first seized with epilepsy in her 18th year ; the paroxysms recurred at tfad 
beginning once every two months^ but afterwards she had them once or twice %», 
week. After being put under the care of the physician of Kumberg, die had 
only one paroxysm, and never had another from that period, down to the date 
of Haase^s publication, 18 years afterwards. The second case was that of a young 
man of sedentary and literary habits,, who had frequently had epilepsy in hS 
childhood, but rranained tol^^ly fVee from it till betwixt his 20th and 5pt|i 
year. At the latter period^ it attacked him more violently; Haase then gave 
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him tlie St Ignatio Bean; under the uae of whieh the paroxymia became gra- 
diullj lem frequenti till at but they ccaacd to return. The third patient wbh a. 
man so jeors old, linble to frequent paroxy:>nM nnce his I SLh jear, the conse- 

rmce, siqUTGntly, of mBslurbalJaa. His mcatal faculties were much impainHl bf , 
disease; his scases had become dull, and ilia bodil; frame languid. In him the. 
remedy grutly dimtnished the frequency of (he disease, but did not dispel it alta-i 
gelher. The fourth case likcwiae aroso from the same cause, conjoined with iiabip' 
tual drunkenness. The epileptic panixfsms were removed in tivo montha; but he- 
died a year afterwards of laba deraalU, which had existed at the lime he was first 
put under treatment. The last case was one of epilepsy from nonns, which ap- 
pears to have been cured by the eipulsion of the worms effected by the St Ignalio 
bean. TheBe cases, ahhough certmnly few in number, are perhaps sufficient to ear 
iTOurage the farther trial of the remedy. It must be used with some caution, how-, 
e*er, aa its poisonous properties are of the most formidable kind. The dose given 
in the foregoing cases was two or three grains twice or thrice a. day. Professor Ilaasa. 
aba waMs his readers, that it will not be of use in those eases of ejalepsy which 
originate iik cerebral d[iH>Bse> or intestinal irritations, but in those only H^ich aiiso 
from general impressiona on llie nerrous system, the i^ect, for eiample, of TJolenfe 
pasdom, hysteria, Br onanism. 

Tnalmait of Pe!i]meaviimg bg Tartar- Entetie. {Arch. Ghi.de M(d. Fevr. 1888.' 
It. 80ft>— The ibllowing is an abstract of the most authentic account yet published' 
of tik pl^ent Italian mode of treating pcripneumony by lai^ doseg of tartar-eme- 
tlt It U taken from the translation of a memoir by Rnsori, professor of cli- 
nical tnedidne at Milan, and one of the most strenuous advocates of ihe sys- 
tem. HiUOri considers, that Ihe capability of enduring large doses of tartai^ 
emeljc, without the supervention of vomiting, or the other euBtomary signs of 
ita action on the alimentary can^, is peculiar to the diseased state of the system { 
and, consequently, as soon as the system begins to return to its healthy condition, 
the peculiarity ceases, and the drug acts in the usual manner, even in the usual small 
doses, The &late of the system, wtiicb imparts fliis peculiarity, he considers a pe- 
cUliiu' diathesis It varies iu force, both in different peripneumonies, and at dift^ 
letit periods of (he some caie ; and iti general it ibllows the course of ilie disease, 
ind diminishing as it increases and diminishes, and finally disappearing 
. ... .... T — ■--■--'-- remedy must be used, is ver^ viuHousj ancv 

witti small ddses, and goes on increasing 
e nausea. Biu Iht slaaUest ilaie uiiih which ha ever 
is twelve firafni during Ike dog, and ai much dur- 
has previously made some progress, he adminiateis 
a scruple or oaii a oracnm ai once. As (he disease goes on increasing, tlie doseB 
must be augmented. The practitioner, on the other hand, must not nlwaja diminish 
the doses when the disease begilis to abate. For the rapability of enduring lai^ 
*»os sometimea continues, allliougb the symptoma diminish j and in that ease, ii 
tficnmedy is not kept up liilhefiill e»tcnt, the symptoms will be again aggravated. 
Jn fact, the dosea must be regulated, not by tJie stale of the diseasci but by the 
power the system possesses of reslHting diCm ; tbey should i)ot bo diminished tjli 
diey begin to etclte nausea, or other signs of intesunal irritation. Occasionally, b» 
t«itiarts, Ihe diathesis decrea(>es, though some of Ihe severe symptoms, particularly 
the dytpniE^ and aSecBuns of the mind go on inaeasing. In such cases he unh- 
fdntily found that in tile lung4, organic changes were going oh, which were tha 
immediate tbrerunflen of death. The salutary eSbcts of tartar-emetic are not dw- 
ihg to its emptying the stomach, or acting Bs a diqihoretic, or giving a salulary 
rucciusbn to the riscera of the chest and abdomen. It is owing to a true coUnttr- 
admulhnt action, (like that of digitalis), which may produce >l» effect Ip subduing 
^e dJnlAfn'tii/'jti'TRufui, without causing any sensible evacuadon. But It is a remo- 
idy much more appropriate than digitalis, which, besides being too irregular in its ac- . 
tion. Is also too dangermis in its efltcts, when carried farther than the inAammatorj 
diatheos enables the system to endure it. Easori has seen the tartar-emetic pr*- 
Aicc rapid diminiitioii of the pulse, like digitalis ; but he never observed a reduc- 
tion under 50. In many cases the treatment of pcripnetynony may be entrusted to 
Ihe twtU'-einetic alone, Sut &e([uently al» it is requisite t« conjoin general bloodp 



vith it Hence the dose, in which 
on IbU account, he always 
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letting ; tor the diseiMe may have advanced so ftr, or may be advancing 86 rapidly, 
|M to threaten the pulmonar^r tissue with speedy destruction ; and then it would be 
dangerous to wait so long as is generally required for the action of the remedy to be 
fairly establishti<L Other reasons of convenience likewise retader bloodletting fre- 
quently advisable where it is not absolutely necessary. At the comdienceinent of 
tiie paper, the author remonstrates with much earnestness against the unwriUingneig 
of has countrymen and others to believe the statements which had previously gone 
forth into the world regarding his singular practice. ** My novel and daring mode 
of administering tartar-emetic," says he, « so astonishes the i^iyndans, who, for the 
first time, witness it in my Clinique, that they question the proper' preparation of the 
medicine, or the punctuality of the patients in taking it. Some have removed their 
doubts by procuring a part of it, and subjecting it to chemical analjrsis, or adminis- 
tering it to their own patients, or taking it themselves ; and others have become 
convinced by seeing my patients take it» or actually administering it with their own 
hands, and then waiting in vain for its usual emetic effects. " The translator of the 
memoir bears witness to these facts, having himself been at one tinoe in the ranks 
fd the incredulous ; and having become satisfied of Rasori's statements, by analyz- 
ing the drug used by him, and administering it to other patients. 

On the rue of Iodine in Goitre and Scrofula, fjour. OtmpUment. Few, IB^ xvii, 
S05.)— This j^oumal contains a long and interesting memoir on th^nsedidnal use 
of iodine, by Dr J. G. Kolley, of Breslau ; who completely confirms the statements 
of former writers as to its efficacy in some diseases, and adds some important parti- . 
iuilars relative to the circumstances under which good effects may be anticipated 
from it. He always used it in the form of tincture, as first proposed by Dr Coin-r 
det. He has found that it docs not agree with persons of a sensible nervous halnt; 
in them a very few doses excite restlessness, lassitude, wdght and pain in the head, 
tremors of the limbs, morosencss, spasms, a sense of anxiety in the chest, and in- 
vincible repugnance to continue the remedy. It likewise disagrees with very ro- 
bust muscular individuals, accustomed to vigorous nourishment, especially if they 
are liable to determination of blood towards the head : in such persons it is apt to 
cause headaches so violent as almost to drive them to madness ; and if employed at 
all, must be conjoined with laxatives. Wine-bibbers are similarly circumstancedt 
If there is the slightest disorder of the stomach or intestinal canal, iodine is apt to 
xause dyspepsia. Febrile and inflammatory diseases are quite incompatable' with 
it ; and so are diarrha^a, local urinary disorders, phthisis, all local affections of the 
lungs, stomach and liver, and in general all internal diseases that have a tendency 
to run on to suppuration. In cases of goitre its success depends on the tumour be- 
ing actually situated in the thyroid gland,— on die gland being nether sciiThous 
fior carcinomatous, nor filled with hard concretions or other analogous produc-r 
tions,^-on the disease being not too old,— on the absence of cachexy, hectic 
fever, and derangement of the prima vub, — on the goitre itself being neither 
Inflamed nor painful. If care be taken to abstract these circumstances, Df 
Kolley considers that the practitioner will very rarely fail of success. With re?, 
gard to scrofula (scrofulous glands and sores, we presume ; fpr his description is not 
very clear), he remarks, that iodine often shows singular actiyity in dissipate 
ing that disease. But to insure its success, or even its safe administration, 
the patient must be neither hectic, nor phthisical, nor disposed tp be so. In the 
case of children, a steady regimen is requisite, great cleanliness must be obser- 
ved, they should be kept in a pretty uniform temperature ; and if they are very 
irritable, of a weak habit, liable to diarrbcpa, or hydrocephalus, the repiedy must be 
used with great caution, or avoided altogether. In scrofula be found it of great 
lidvantage to combine the iodine with mercury. The cases he has selected from hi^ 
practice are twelve in number, five of goitre, three of scrofUlm (uid four of eruptive 
diseases described imder the convenient general title of dartre, We shall notice 
txriefly his success in the two first diseases. The first case of goit|« is a most ad- 
Pliinible history of that disorder as it occurred in hiqi^lf. It had existed for ^any 
vears, had reached such a size as to impede greatly liis speech and breathing, and all 
l^emedies had been directed against it in vam. He took the tincture of iodine for 
^elve weeks ; in about a month the tumour began to swell a little and soften, 
Iten dln^sh^df and f|t the end pf ^e twelfth we^k had disappeared fdmos^ (||« 
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eiisled iincc her fifth ^ear. W ben ^Jie iiad ust-d the ioiliiie lor a 
nuHir began lo dimiaiill ; after taking it for iisleeii iv .■ik'i, hvt L.tini 
sfliicled, and con5ei|ueutly the remedy h-bb alHiiiikjri.il; iiln-ri lli. 
three months afterwaois no trace of the goitre riiiiiiinwl. TIil' rhiic 
man, 36 yeara of age, with a large goitre of ihlulj vwir, stiuiJiiii,' 
for eight weeks; and tlic tumour lEEappeareil entirely fmu- n-Ltti 
tbe fourth, a girl of 10, the disease was of BiKtcen years standing. 1 
week of tiie tn^tnicnt alie whs seized with a svnse of anxiety, hi 
and eiE«Bsive &intocsa each tjme she, look the iodine. In conseqiienca no conaidc^ 
ration coiild induce Jier 10 petseverc, tboiigh the tumour hegan to decrease, Dr 
Kolle; is ignorant of the issue in this i^. The last was an indpient case, Hciiam- 
paaicd with hypocbondriaas. The tumour was removed in no long time, as well 
as many of the sensations referred !iy the pMJent to the disease in the neck; bW lie 
continued liable lo congestions in the head. " Of the three scrofulous cases, otie was 
a most dejilotaUe example of the ravages oteasioned by a scrofulous diathesis of ilio 
most eiquisite kind. Among other maladies the had enlargement of tlic cervical 
gland)!,' and suppuration of several of them, accompanied with the discharge of so- 
loua matter. All the anti-scrofulous remedies liad been eshausted upon hoc in 
wun. When the iodine had been coniiiiutd four weeks in tlie dose of five drops 
(tincture) tbrioe aday, the sores began to discharge a thicker yellow pus, some of 
ifiem appeared ahout to cicatrixe, and the swellings in the neck diminislied, Atttiis 
period the iodine was intcrmiiled, calomel was given to gentle salivation, and the 
iodine then resumed. In eight weeks the sores were all healed, and the sweHinm 
gone; and the patient never experienced an unpleasant symptom. Ten moniha 
ofterwardii the cure cuntiiiucd permunenL Tlio second case was one of most oh- 
ttiaaUi and complicated strumous ophDialnila in a welt characceriicd scrofulous fia. 
bit. All remedies Imd proved unavailing. In fifteen days there Was a sensible 
amendment under the use of the iodine; and in three monthi the oiihtbatmia and 
all its effects which were curable had disappeared. The third patient, a chiEd of four 
years, lialiie to severe strumous ophthahnia, which had resisted all sorts of treat- 
ment, got well in two months, under Ihe ccnnbiued use of iodine and mercury. In 
both cases of ophttialmia, Ur Kollcy thought it necessary to remove the active state 
of Ihe infianunation by ordinary means, before resorting to the iodine. 
, EMiTpatian of Ike Parotid GUnii. (Arch. Gin. tie Mid. Jam. lHa4. iv. 60.)— Pro- 
fessor lieclard of Paris bas at last presented the surgical world willi a genuine case of 
the complete eitiipalion of the parotid gland. The subject of operation was a stout 
bealthy man, 47 years old, afi'ected with a cancerous tumour over the right parotid 
tegioiL It extended upwards so far as to raise the lobe of the ear, and appeared la 
involve the cartilaginous portion of the iitcotui ouditorias extemns .- downwards it 
oilended im inch beyond Ihe angle of iJie jaw : it adhered behind to Ihe anterior 
edge of the siemo-mastoid musrlej and it covered anteriorly almost the whole of 
the masseto muscle. It was immoveable, and tdeerated in twp places; bul there 
was no other mark of a cancerous diatheas. The operation was performed at the 
patient's request, A curved incision having been made above and below, so as la 
include the whole luniour, M. Beclard proceeded to dissect it iictwards from the 
muscle. lie tlieii tried to detach it also from below upward^ but found 
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it with the adjoining parts before and behind the pro1oi;gitttun. During this pait 
of the dissection, (lie infeiior scmicircumTerence of the cartilage uf liio audiiorr 
passage was removed, as it was involved In the disease of the parotid gland. A 
part of the stemo-mastoid muscle was likewise removed for the same reason. Some 
bleeding vessels being then lecureil, and the principal part of the tumour altogelher 
removed, Ihe operator proceeded to cut away, by succesdve slices, the remaining 
fiart, which eileiulcd deep behind tlie Jaw. At last, when it was nearly all cut 
sway, a sudden gu^i of arterial blood announced tlic division of the ei ternid rarotJdi 

a large brunch iivar ilsoiiginin that nrtury. The vessel was seised, howeviir,, I 
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with • fwir of forceps bcoesth the opening ; mad wliBe the heiiMVihi|pe was tiras 
raspcndi-d, a double ligature was pataed round it, and one tied on each ade of the 
aperture, llie artery was then held forwards and outwards^ till all that lanained 
in the parotid fotsa was extirpated. A small portion only of the tumour, imme- 
diately before the rcrtcbral column, was not cut oulf baoMne of ila proKimiCj to the fai- ■ 
temal jugular vein ; but a double ligatare was passed under its middle, and one tied 
on eadb of iu citremitiesi The wound now showed anteriorly die masaeter mnsde 



Assected bare, the facial artery bare, hutunii^ored— posteriorij the mastoid process 
of the temporal bone, and the stemo-mastoid mus d e , ■ and at the botttmi me s^r- 
loid process, the external carotid tied, the stylo-hroid md digastric musdes, and me- 
remaining portion of the tumour. The parotid duct, part of the piatynoaa myoides^ 
and the ramifications of the seventh pair of nerves were removed with the tomour.- 
llie texture of the tumour was chid!y sdrrfaousy partly tubeiciilous^ hot nowhere 
rimilar to tliat of tJic healthy parotid gland* 

For some davs no unpleasant accident occurred. The vHiole ri^t sMe of the 
fiicc, however, mcluding the orbicular muscle cf die right eyc^ was paralysed. A 
healthy suppuration was soon established, and uniform scarlet granulatiolis covered 
the surface of the wound. But on the twelfth day the patient was seised with 
shivering, succeeded bv fever ; in the evening a rosy eflloresoence occupied the 
fight check ; and next day a phlegmonoid erysipelas had fturly commenced Over fl|e 
whole right side of the neck. Local and general depletion had no power to arrest' 
this dlnease, which terminated by desquamation on the fbce, and the fimnatlon of an- 
eztensive abscess in the neck, extending under the trapesoid musde. Notwidi- 
itanding these complicated sequelae, by which great emaciation and excessive debi«- 
lity were produced, so that his life was almost despaired of, the wound continued! 
to look well, the bottom was partly filled up, its margin began to contract, the ligft»- 
furcs dropped from the carotid artery, and the isolated portion of the tumour whidi 
was left behind sloughed away. The abscess of the neck was treated in the usual' 
mode, and with success ; and the man was beginning to recover strength ; but a 
state of delirium, which had existed from the first invasion of the erysipelas, vrM^ 
|iow succeeded bv alternate fits of tadturnity, and maniacal IVenzy, apparently !^' 
dicating an attack of chronic meningitis. Three months after the operation the 
wound was entirely closed, except a small portion near the ear, which had assumed 
somewhat of a cancerous appearance. Three weeks after that the patient die<lf' 
The external carotid was found obliterated, the internal jugular likeiirise obliterat- 
ed a little farther down, the external auditory passage filled with pus, but the tym- 
panum uninjured, the pia mater of the brain minutely iigected, espedally the tela 
choroidca, the lateral vcntrides filled with serum holding in suspension a quantity of- 
matter like wine -lees,— and there was not a vestige to be seen of the parotid gland. 
To this interesting case some conclusions are added, of which we shidl quote those 
only connected with the operation. 1. The parotid gland, contrary to die opinioty 
of some authors, is ccrtaii^y liable to scirrhus. 2. 'Ae possibility of its extirpatlete' 
is placed beyond the reach of doubt ; the present case cannot be confounded with 
those in which the operators have been decdved by a tumour lyin^ over the glan^ 
and compressing it 3. Hemorrhage from the external carotid, m this situation^ 
may be checked by applying the ligature ; but in order to attain this end, the opentoir 
tor must not attempt to remove at on6 stroke the portion of the diseased gland, 
which plunges like a wedge, deep behind the jaw ; for the tumour would prevent 
the possiliility of laying hold of the artery ; whereas, by cutti^e the tumour away 
by successive slices, he can easily seise it the moment it is wounded. 

Surgical PHsc^QHestions.'^The administrators of the prize^legacy of Mr John 
Monnikhoff at Amsterdam, have proposed the following subjects of competition, 

I. On Fractures of tlie Patella. The objects to be attended to by the candidate^' 
are thus explained in tlic advertisement, which was transmitted to us for tiie pur- 
pose of insertion. « l^nce it is singular, that fhuHxires of the patdla, when pro- 
duced without external violence, are always transverse ; and that, while other fVac» 
tured bones generally unite by callus, although thdr ends be not kept in contact 
during the c\in\ yet transverse fractures of the patella rarely unite in Aat way, 
but n&thcr by the intcqiosition of a Ugamento-tcndinous substance j—the candidates 
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OK requested to Inmiire, Whether tliere arc aaj ai^s which prc^cpcle ani\ pro^ittu 
licate frsctuieB of the |iatc)la ? Whether any bandRge or other instrument I'l known 
for preventing such fractures, and what are they ? Why do not tnmsrerse fractures 
of the patella unite by the interposidon of Dsseous nutter? And iiy what means 
may such a mode of union be promoted? What, in the absence of such loesns, are 
the methods, bandages, and instruments, iniented and tried from the roo«t ancient 
times, or which may stiJI be tried, for uniting the separated end?? And »bat are tbe 
best meana for attaining that end, without impeding ttie free motion of the knec- 

II. On Incarcorated Hernia. — " As the operation for incarccrafeil hernia is often 
followed by fatal conBcquences, so that the patient may die a few days afterwards, 
and tlisl, too, uneipectedly, the competitors for this priie are requested to answer 
the fbllowiog ijuestiona. 

" I. What tire the syraptoraa which po[nt out precisely the period when the ope- 
ration biiould be performed, and which forbid delay? 

" B. Wliat are the causes which produce the fatal sequels of the operation for 
hernia, and what are the symptoms of these sequela? 

" 3. By what remedies, or method of cure, may they be prevented or cured? 
<■ Tbe adminialrators request, that, in investigating tins subject, attention be paid to 
the inflammation of the peritoiuetun and the pKeudo-mcmbmnes, which it gives risp. 
to, and which are often followed by inearccmtiun of the intestines, — to the stricture 
which is produced, not by the inguinal ring or canal, but by the neck of tlic hernial 
MC, — to the redoubling of this sac, which takes place at the junction of two ingui- 
nal hernias of tlio same ude, or of a congenitBl and inguinal hernia; — and, lastly, 
la the adhesion or junction of the hernial sac to the inteetineii ; and various other 
irregularities of tlie some sort, vihicb may be viewed as the causes of tlie unforlu- 
bate issue of the operation, " 

The essays are to be written in Latin, French, Cennan, or Dutch, and accompa- 

lued witli B sealed note, containing the author's name and residence, and on the 

e some de^jmsting motto. Hiey must be sent, post fre^ to Professor C 
., or Dr G. it. ThysBen, at Amsterdam, before the 1st January 1628. 
le prize for each will be tbe ordinary gold medul, or 300 Dutch florint. Tbe 
9, whether successful or not, lo be the property of the Fund. 

erdam, 13lh August 1823. (Signed) H. F. Thyssxn, Sec. 

._. id if Ddteting Aceleti ef Mirpbla U AnimaU FeucHtd ly il. (Ann.dtCbim 
'i Pbyi. Jaim, I%^^, i»r. loi,)— -M. J, X.. Lauiigne hat tery recently read a 
noir before the French lullitute, announcing a method of detefting chemically tbe 
itate of morphia in the bodies of animals poifbncd by it. He hai applied it to the 
■ttets o[ vomiting and the contents of the Itomach of catt which had been made 
p fwallow it, in the inteClines of vnrlont animals to which it had been adminiUti^ 
le reftum, and in the fluid of the fac of the plcnti in a dog, killed by the injec- 
nf it into that cavity. If the fufpected matter [> fnlid, it u to be boiled for 10 
itet in water. The fnlutian thas procured, or the fluid, if tbe fufpected matter 
U originally fuch, is then to he evaparaCcd by a vfry gentle heat till neaily dry. 
'le reHdue is to be Created with alcohol, which diniilvet the acetate of morphia, and 
res mod of the animal matters. Thii alcoholic lolution liclng evaporated to dry- 
i, the eitract leR is cither to he fubjccted to the lout lefls vre (liall prelcntly mcit- 
r, which 1i better, !t is Co be dillalved in Hater, the remaining animal mat- 
WD dawn by fubacctale of lead, the excefi of lead removed by a nicam of 
phuretted hydrogen, and the lolution again evaporated fponlaneouHy, or under the 
im of the ait-pump. If the solid matter left contains any morphia, I. it nill 
a very bitter tafte ; i. when diflulved in a fmall quantity of water, it futniOiei 
white pteripilate with ammonia ; 3. it difengages acclie acid, when concentrated 
': acid ii poured upon it ; and, 4. an orange-red colour is Ihuck by the iddi- 
liltic arid. {Thefe tellj, we muti rematk, will not diflinBHilh morphia from 
c of the oihtr vegetable alkalis, llrycbnia, ftc, for esiample.) If the origind|__ 
1 it alkalioG, atciic acid muQ be added to [cdiOblve the morphia, ihiown d( 
kalbili. 
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M. I«is$aTgnr does not (late how fmall a qnintlty may be detect^ hf tlib pnc^ 
Vet it fccms fufficiently delicate. For on one occaHon he detected the poiibn in the 
ftomach of a cat killed by five grains of it; and he had no difBcolty in difcoveriAg 
a grain and a half diflblved in fix ounces of bollock's blood. This ingcnioas chemfft 
has alfo made fome experiments, which tend to confirm the refults of fbme former 
experimenters relative to the decompofition which vegetable poifont undergo in the 
blood of living animals, and the confequent impoflibility of difcoTeri.ng them thete 
by chemical means, even when they have been introduced directly into the veins but 
a (hort while before. When 30 grains of the acetate of morphia were injected Into tfab 
jugular vein of a horfe, blood drawn from the jugular of the oppodte fide ten minutet 
afterwards, gave fenfible traces of the exigence of the poifon. But in another experi- 
ment made in the fame manner, none could be found an hour and a quarter after t^ 
injection. Neither could any be detected* in blood drawn from a dog i% hours after 
the injection of 36 grains into its crural veins. But thefe experiments are not alto* 
gether fatisfactory. How could any chemift expect to find fo finall a quantity as 30 
grains in the blood of a horfe, which, we prefame, may be climated at lOO pounds 
at the very lead ? M. Lafiaigne mud certainly have been deceived as to the refiilt of 
the firfl experiment. Whence, too, did it happen, that the dog whieh was the <ub' 
jeA of the lad experiment lived fo long after tiie injection into the veins of fi> largd a 
quantity as 36 grains of this mod active poiibn ? 

Poi/l/ti/ig rvitb Hydroeyanie Acid. (^Journal CompUmeHi, Ftv, lSa4, zvii. 366.)'-^ 
J. A hypochondriacal gentleman, 48 years old, fwallowed at 8 in the morning two 
drachms of the ethereal oil of bitter almonds. A few minutes afterwards his fervantt 
whom he fent for to his bed*fide, obferved that his features became fpafinodically ooA- 
tra^ed, and his eyes fixed, daring, and turned upwards. The ched was alio expand* 
cd convulfively and hurriedly. A phyfician, who entered the apartment 30 minutes 
after the fatal draught was taken, found him already quite infenfible, the pupUs im- 
moveable, the breathing flow, rare and dertorous^ the pnlfations, even of the heart, 
very feeble and recurring every other fi:cond only, and the breath fmeliing drongly Of 
bitter almonds. Death enfiied ten minutes after his arrival. The body was examin- 
ed 29 hours afterwards. Although the temperature daring that interval never ex- 
ceeded 40^ F., and the windows had been kept open, putrefaction had advanced tn 
far, that the whole body was blown up with gafes, the fiiperficial vedels were blue 
and didended, and in many places there were bluifh-green dains and phlyAenar* 
Pure blood flowed from the nofe and mouth when it was dirred ; and this, <S well as 
the whole body, outwardly and inwardly, duelled drongly of bitter almonds. The 
teeth were fixed, the lips pale, the fingers bent, and the nails blue. The domach and 
intedines were red ; the former contained fix ounces of a brownifli fluid, which gave 
out a powerful odour of bitter almonds ; and its inner fiirface was very red and check- 
ered with bloody dreakp. The liver was dark and voluminous, and when cut the 
blood flowed from it quite fluid and of a deep violet colour. The fpleen and the kid- 
neys di(charged the fame (brt of blood, when cut into. The gall-du£ts contained a 
violet- coloured bile. All the mufcles had a tint approaching to deep violet. Tho 
lungs were tuberculous, but otberwife in a natural date. The heart was flaccid, dif- 
tended with gafes, and contained only a few drops of liquid, violet blood in its pof- 
terior cavities. The brain was every where turgid with the fame fort of blood. The 
blood in every part of the body had the hydrocyanic odour ; but mod drongly in the 
abdomen. 

«. A young man, ao years of age, fwallowed a quantity of hydrocyanic acid, 
prepared according to Ittner's procefs, and amounting apparently to 3^ drachms. His 
comrade found him in bed at eleven at night, and thinking he was afleep, went into 
bed bcfide him, and did not perceive he was dead till next morning. The time when 
he took it, and the duration of the poifoning, are therefore unHnow:i. The body was 
examined 30 hours after his death was difcovered. It prefented very flight traces of in- 
cipient putrcfa^ion ; and exhaled no odour of bitter almonds. The fkin was here and 
there livid. The teeth were not fixed* The penis was ereAed, and cmiffion had takca 
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^lace. No fluid idiied from the mouth or noftnls. I'he (lomacb and inteftinei preientej 
the fame appiearances as in the former cafe, and likewife were eafil^r lacerable. The ft<h» 
mach contained a quantity of grey chymous pulp, fmeliing of hydroqranic acid. The lir-* 
er, fpleen and kidneys, contained much fluid and ▼iolet-coloured blood ; the bile had alia 
a violet tint» as in the former cafe; and the colour of the mufcles Was ienfibly deeper 
than ofuaL The lungs were violet-coloured and gorged with blood. The anterior 
cavities of the heart were gorged with blood, which contained a few clots ; the poPi 
terior cavities were nearly empty* The larynx, trachea and cefophagus were red, and 
the trachea contained much blood. When the integuments of the head were cut, 
fluid blood KTued from the wounds in great quaiitity ; the brain Was every Whei'e tur- 
gid. The blood did not exhale the odour of hydrocyanic acid in any part of the 
body. 

It is diflScnlt to account for the dUcrepandes between thefe two cafes; and particu** 
larly for the preienoe of the hydrocyanic fmeli in the one and its abfence in the other. 
The author of the paper attempts to account ibr the difference, but without fuc 
ceff. 

SpoHtanewt ComBtuiioii,'^We have received from Dr Klaatfch of Berlin, an account 
of fome inquiries he made Into the particuUrs of one of the cales of Spontaneous 
Combndion, quoted from a French journal, in our Number for hft October. Tak^ 
ing advantage of an opportunity of communicating with the Mayor of Beauvais, where 
the accident happened, Dr Klaatfch, with the laudable deflre of Hfting fuch a won- 
derful caie to the bottom, procured a copy of the report drawn up by the Officer of 
Police, who invefKgated its circumfbncesi The whole body, according td this re^ 

Sorti Was found tdtally confiimed except the head and one leg. Near the bod|r 
ood a brais chaffing-diffa, containing embers ; and confequently Dr Klaatfch very 
properly infifls that this cafe cannot be confidered one of indifputable " felf-burning*** 
At the iiiroe time, we prefume, there can be no doubt of its being one of preternatural 
combttftibility ; which, we fuggefled, was the limit of our belief with regard to all iiich 
ftories. ft appears that the fubjeA of the cafe had intended to deflroy himfelf. Ab«uC 
a week before his death, he champed and fwallowed three*fourths of a drinking-glais, 
but without fuffering any harm ; and on the evening before the body was found con- 
fumed, he bade farewell to a fellow-lodger, and affured him they fhonld not meet 
again. ^ ^ 

Hydfopkobta, We had intended to have given in the present number some account 
of &e singular observations on the seat of the poison of hydrophobia, communi* 
cated to the Fbysico-Medical Society of Moscow, by Dr Marochetd, but are o-> 
bilged to postpone them for want of room. In the meantime we shall eive an ab- 
stract of a curious Table, inserted in Hufeland's Journal for March 1824!, con- 
taining a statement of the number of deaths from hydrophobia in the different de- 
partments of the Prussian monarchy. From this it appears, that the deaths in ten 
years amounted to 1666 ; or^- 

Tears 1810. 1811. 1812. 18ia 1814. 1815. 1816. 1817. I8la 1819. 
I3eaths 104> 117 101 85 127 79 201 328 268 356. 
It also appears, that they occurred more frecpiently in some provinces than in others* 
They were most frequent in Marienwerder 228, and Bromberg 162, then in Breslau 
90, and Oppeln 53, and in Trier 46, and Aachen 58. On the contrary, not a single 
case occurred in Sti^lsund ; and it was rare in Dusseldorf 5, Erfort 6, Stettin 7, Kds- 
lin 7, Magdeburg 7, Miinster 7, Amsberg 7, and Berlin 4ii. Dr Hufeland accounts 
for this great diversity, by remarking, that the provinces in which it is frequent, are 
contiguous to forests containing wolves, as those of Folandi Russia, and the Ar- 
dennesi 
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^History of a Case, in v:hich the Symptoms of Iliac Passion arose 
Jront the Transit of an vmmmlhi large Gail-stone, terminating 
Javoitrabiy. By David Chaigie, M. D. Edinburgh. {fVilfi 
.an £«grevi"g.) 

WAS requested, on the morning of Wednesday, Slst March, 
to see an old lady, who was reported to have been very 
unwell for several days with incessant vomitinn;, obstinate con- 
stipation, and considerable pain of the belly. I found her in a 
very weak and languid condition, distressed with frequent pain- 
ftil retching and occasional hiccup, and vomiting nt intervals a 
yellow-coloured fluid, of the bitter taste of which she complain- 
ed much. The tongue was very dry, and coated with a dark- 
brown crust. She complained much of thirst; and the skin 
was parched and im perspirable, while the face and extremities 
were inclined to be cold. The pulse was about 86, small, not 
hard, and much compressed, The whole surface of the belly 
was painful, so tender that she could scarcely bear the neces- 
sary examination, and there was some degree of general ten- 
sion. She complained most parlicularly of what she called her 
right side J and on being requested to point out the part with 
her own hand, she laid it first on the light hypochondriac, and 
then across the lower part of the epigastric region, — as nearly 
as could be judged, to the site of the transverse arch of the 
eolon. ' 
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She stated, that she had first become sick and vomited on 
Sunday evening r28th), after walking from Leitfa ; that about 
the same time she felt considerable pain of the belly, but not 
limited to one place in particular, and that these complaints 
had become more severe on the following day, and on Tuesday, 
notwithstanding the employment of means to alleviate them. 
The bowels had not been opened since Saturday, 27th, (4 days) 
notwithstanding the administration of castor oil and several 
other medicines, most of which were rejected by vomiting. 
Blood had been taken from the arm yesterday without relieving 
permanently the pain of the belly; and injections had been re* 
peatedly employed without moving the bowels. Careful exa- 
mination of the navel, upper part of the thigh, and other situa- 
tions, showed no hernial tumour ; and, by her own account, 
she appeared never to have been subject to any complaint like 
rupture. I requested a young medical gentleman who was in 
the house, and who had already been treating her, to take from 
15 to 20 ounces of blood from the arm, to administer an injec- 
tion, consisting of infusion of senna and common salt, and to 
put her, as soon as possible, into the warm bath, at 96^ Fah- 
renheit. A pill^ consisting of equal parts of the aloetic pill and 
extract of hyoscyamus, was also ordered to be given every hour. 

In the evening, I found her slightly relieved ; the skin was 
warmer and more perspirable ; the pulse fuller and softer, and 
the vomiting less frequent. The belly, however, was still pain- 
ful, especially from the right hypochondriac region downv^ards 
to (he hypogastric; and the bowels continued obstinately -bound. 
About 12 ounces of blood only, which was covered with the 
bufiy CQat, had been taken, and the bath had not yet been pre- 
pared. I took 15 ounces of blood from the arm, which in- 
duced slight and transient fainting; the pills were ordered to 
be continued; and an opiate, containing 40 drops, by measure, 
of laudanum, was ordered to be given on removal from the 
bath. 

The following morning (Thursday, 1st April), she was much 
worse. Had found the pain of the belly much relieved by the 
bath ; and the medicine taken after was followed by suspension; 
of sickness and vomiting, and sleep for some hours. But about 
six in the morning, the pain had returned, and continued till 
the present time (11 a.m,)^ when she complained much of it;, 
the sickness and vomiting of bilious matter were almost inces- 
sant ; the tongue was dry, hard, and brownish ; the pulse about 
88, not strong or full ; and the countenance was much shrunk 
and pale; bowels not affected by medicine or injections. I 
again examined the belly, groin, and upper part of the thigh. 
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with the utmost care, but coiiUl discover nothing like it licrrri'il 
tumour. A fold of loose thickened skin, with Bome adipose 
mattei' in the right proin, to which she referred pain aggravated 
by pressure or examination, appeared at first to imitate the 
swelling occasioned by protruded intestine; but il Was not af- 
fected by coughing ; gave no sense of crepitation ; nor was It in 
the usual site where hernia generally occurs in the female. As 
the symptoms of inverted peristaltic motion, however, continued 
urgent and nnabated, and as I was unwilling to suifer a case, 
v/ith all the phenomena of iliac pa-ssion, to proceed, as it seem- 
ed to be doing, to its fatal termination, without seasonably at- 
tempting every practicable and reasonable remedy, I suggested 
to her friends the propriety of consulting Dr Thomson, who 
accordingly accompanied me to see her in the course of the day. 
Examination having satisfied Dr Thomson that there was no 
hernia, I was desirous to try the effect of the tobacco injection 
at once. This, however, lie was disposed to defer as a hst re- 
source, and employ, in the mean time, the fetid enema, with 
turpentine. Two drachms of assafcelida, dissolved in the usual 
manner, and combined with an ounce of oil of turpentine, were 
injected into the colon ; 18 leeches were ordered to the bdly, 
and warm fomentations were substituted for the hot bnth. 

In the evening she appeared rather worse. The countenance 
pale, ghastly, and shrunk; the surface and extremitir's 
■cold; tlie pulse was about 80, small, and very variable ; 
the epigastric region and belly in general were very painful, 
and somewhat tense and tympanitic; retching and vomiting' 
were incessant and distressing; and she complained much of 
the eructations of turpentine. The injection had continued in 
the colon four or five hours, which was longer than the pre- 
vious ones; and, upon the administration of a common one, 
was partly returned, but without a particlt* of feculent matter. 
I ordered the fetid injection to be repeated as soon after as pos- 
sible ; and, as she was importunate to have the opiate from 
which she had experienced much relief the previous evening, 
this was likewise permitted to be given at bedtime. 

The following morning (Fridiiy, 2d April), though she had 

en easier, and had vomited le&s in the eiirly part of the night, 

e was not essentially better. The abdominal pain was not 

relieved, but vomiting recurred at intervals; and the bilious 

matter was much d.irker, and seemed to be accompanied wrth 

minute portions of fiEcal matter, while the bowels continued ob- 

atitintely bound. It was now determined to have recourse to 

t tobacco injection ; and after infusing one scruple of the 

ird leaves in eight ounces of boiling water for about half an. 
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hour, I caused it to be injected gradually, with the precaution 
of ascertaining that it entered the bowel, and did not produce 
its effects too suddenly or too violently. It was retained from 
twelve till four, when eight ounces of senna infusion, with four 
drachms of common salt, were injected, and brought some of it 
off. During its operation the patient was sick, languid, very 
faint and listless ; and the pain of the belly was much diminislN 
ed. The sense of internal motion of the bowels was faintly 
roused, and some degree of expulsive effort was felt, but no 
feculent stool was voided. In other respects she was the same 
as in the morning. After ordering the use of the hot bath at 
96^ for 15 or 20 minutes, according as it was borne, and an 
hour after removal from it, the administration of half a scm*- 
pie of tobacco, which was prepared as before, I left her at 
seven for that evening. She then appeared in a condition so 
wretched, that I apprehended the notice of her death ere morn- 
ing. She indeed appeared thoroughly persuaded that she was 
at the point of death ; and resisting, so far as her extreme weak- 
ness would allow, the repetition of the injection, earnestly re- 
quested that she might be suffered to die in peace* 

The following day, however (Saturday 11th, a.m.) we found 
a sensible improvement. Since the use of the bath, in which 
she had continued fully 20 minutes, last night, the vomiting had 
not returned ; sickness was much diminished, she had slept a 
good deal, the skin was warmer and more perspirable ; the pulse 
was about 85, fuller, and less inclined to vary; the pain of the 
hypochondriac region and belly, in general, was still consider- 
able, but not so acute as during the last two days. A senna in- 
jection administered according to order this morning, came 
away shortly after, with some slight trstees of feculent matter. It 
was therefore agreed to repeat the injection of tobacco infusion 
to-day in the same manner, and to alternate it with another 
consisting of two drachms of fetid gum dissolved in tepid water, 
with a drachm of anise-seeds reduced to powder. This day 
was passed in more ease. The vomiting had not recurred since 
last night, the belly was slightly easier, but the bowels continued 
bound. The infusion of half a scruple of tobacco was injected 
late in the evening, and the fetid injectkm was ordered to be 
repeated with half an ounce of oil of turpentine, the feHowing 
morning. 

Next day (Sunday 4th April) we found her continuing easier. 
The pain of the belly was decidedly relieved, she had retched 
only once last night, and had no vomiting. The tongue was 
dry and much furred, the skin warmer, but ftot particularly dry, 
the belly still tender, and rather tense. Very slight traces of 
feculent matter in one of the injections when it came away* 
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The usual dose of tobacco injection was immediately thrown 
into the intestine with the utmost care, that it should ascend 
into the colon. The effect of this, which proved to be the last 
injection requisite, was remarkable. A few minutes after its 
administration, tbe patient began to experience first a sensation 
of intestinal motion, then considerable sickness and distress- 
ing falnlncss ; and, at length, in about 15 minutes, a desire 
for the bed-pan. After continuing on it for a few minutes, 
supported by the nurse in the requisite position, she voided, with 
a feeling of acute pain, some hardened excrement, uttered a 
loud shriek, and instantly fell from the nurse's arms on tlie bed, 
in a state of complete insensibility. In this condition, she con- 
tinued for about ten or twelve minutes, without giving the 
slightest sign of consciousness ; the motion of the heart continued 
but very feebly, respiration waa extremely languid, irregular, 
and interrupted, and every musde appeared to be relaxed. As 
this seemed more bke a hysteric paroxysm than actual syncope, 
I was not particularly anxious to shorten it; under the use of 
the usual analeptic remedies, however, she gradually recovered 
her consciousness, but continued fully one hour in a very lan- 
guid and exhausted condition. 

In the mean lime, on looking at the matters voided, I found 
ehe had passed a globular consistent mass fully one inch in 
diameter, which I ordered to be preserved till the following 
morning, when I should have an opportunity of examining it 
with Dr Thomson. From a cursory view, and the general ap- 
pearance of the other matters, I thought it might prove to be 
an intestinal concretion, and I was desirous therefore, to exa- 
mine it in the presence of another gendcman, that there might 
be no ground for mistake. I was at all events satisfied, that 
now when this, whatever it might be, was expelled, the cause 
of obstruction was probably removed, and the intestines would 
resume their usual functions. With this view, in the mean 
\ixBQ, I ordered the nurse to administer, as soon as the state of the 
[latient admitted, an injection consisting of infusion of senna, com- 
mon salt and oil, and after its operation, that the patient should 
b take every hour, till the bowels were fully opened, ounce doses of a 
" olution of Epsom salts, prepared according to a suitable formula. 
The following morning {Monday 5th April) we found that 
F0IC bowels had been freely opened, and had discharged a con- 
l^erable quantity of fluid feculent matter, but no more solid 
TCoasses, In otlier respects she was quite relieved, but still com- 
plained of pain and weight of the right hypochondriac region, 
and tenderness across the epigastric. I may add, in this place, 
thai though these symptoms continued in various form and de- 
gree fur many days, and feverish atlacks ictMVt'i'i ■.AvKAs-f*^'*^ 
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by proper management ihey have entirely disi^peared, and the 
individual is at present in good health. 

Having procured a knife for the purpose of dividing the glo- 
bular mass, I proceeded to examine the nature of the substances 
first discharged. The moment I removed it from the clear- 
water in which it had been immersed, Dr Thomson exclaimed 
that it was a gall-stone; and this opinion was immediately con- 
firmed by the section which was now made. It proved to b^ a 
biliary concretion, with the usual appearance, of a figure near- 
ly spherical, weighing 160 grains, and 1 inch 2 lines in dia- 
meter. The central section showed it to consist of the fol- 
lowing parts. l5/, A globular mass of highly crystallized mat- 
ter, about 5 lines in diameter, of a brown or chestnut- brown 
colour, a resinous lustre, and uneven crystalline fracture. 
This central portion resembles a fragment of the mineral call- 
ed resinous grenatitef or colophonite^ more closely than any 
thing else to which I could compare it. ^d^ Ox a concen- 
tric spherical shell two lines thick, of a lighter cololir verg« 
ing to yellow, and of less lustre and less crystalline than the 
central nucleus. S^, Of another concentric spherical shell, 
less perfectly formed, or thicker at some parts than at o^. 
thers, and giving the section an angular appearance. This 
outer portion was of a dirty brown colour, less crystajline than 
the inner, and in appearance and consistence not unlike unburn! 
cork. These were its characters for several days after it was 
discharged, but it has now undergone some changes. It is 
much lighter, and the half which I retain weighs only 68 grains; 
It is friable, and the greatest care is requisite to preserve it from 
being broken into fragments. The colour of the central nucleus 
is much less deep, and, when examined attentively, is found to 
be chiefly white, or colourless plates mixed with orange, or 
orangcrbrown matter interposed. For the following notice of 
its physical and chemical characters, I am indebted to Dr Turner. 

** The nucleus is composed of a crystalline, colourless, trans- 
parent substance of considerable lustre, which has a lamellated 
arrangement, and, like mica, may be separated by a knife into 
fine lamellae. An orangCT-yellow matter is deposited partially; 
and in small quantity, between its layers, which prevents the 
transparency and lustre of the crystalline mass from being so 
considerable as it otherwise would be. The central part is sui^ 
rounded by a circular shell, in which the same substances are 
visible^ though they are less regularly disposed, and more inti* 
jnately mixed than in the nucleus. This shell is enveloped by 
an outer criist, which is of a deep brown colofir, and has no cry- 
atalline appearance ; but, on examining it with a magnifier, small 
brilliant micaceous points were very distinctly perpeivedt 
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" These three parts of the calculus are composed of the same 
principles in different proportions. The first or Dueleus contains 
a very minute quaiiiity of colourioff matter, the rest being the 
crystalline substance. The middle shell is analogous to the 
preceding, except that its two constituents are more intimately 
mixed. Ttie outer crust contains a considerable ghare of the 
crystalline substance, but which is concealed by a larger pro- 
portion of colouring matter. 

" The crystalline matter fuses when held near the flame of a' 
lamp, and concretes again on cooling. It is insoluble in boil- 
ing water, in solution of potash, or in dilute acids. On the 
contrary, it dissolves readily in boiling alcohol, and crystallizes, 
on cooling, in the form of delicate scales of ahrilliantlustre. It 
U the substance of which nearly all biliary calculi in the human 
subject are composed, and which Fourcroy called adijiocire, 
because he considered it identical with spermaceti, and the fatty 
matter obtained from muscle. M. Chevreul maintains, in a re-' 
cent work, that Fourcroy, and subsequently Thenard, both 
erred in this respect; and contends, that the crystalline matter 
of biliary calculi is quite a distinct substance, which he terms 
cholesterine. My observation coincides with that of M. Chev- 
reul, for I find a striking difference between spermaceti and the 
crystalline calculous matter. They both fuse at a low tempera- 
lure, but the spermaceti much more easily than cholesterine. 
This is shown by putting them into a flask of cold water, and ap- 
plying heat; the former fuses considerably below the boiling 
point, and swims like oil upon the surface; the latter continues 
solid during the most violent ebullition. I boiled the choles- 
terine in solution of pure potash for a considerable time with- 
out any change ; the spermaceti, oh the contrary, is readily act- 
ed upon under the same circumstances. 

" The colouring matter of the calculus, though differing in its 
shade at different parts, from greater or less concentration, is 
identical throughout ; it gives the same coloured streak on 
paper, and has the same chemical properties. It is insoluble 
both in hot and cold water, in boiling alcohol, except in extreme- 
ly minute quantity, which is deposited on cooling, and in dilute 
acids. It disEolvea readily in solution of pure potash, and forms 
a deep greenish-brown solution, which is yellow when diluted. 
It is precipitated from its solution of a green colour by acids. 

*' It hence agrees exactly with the properties said by Thenard, 
in the 1st volume of the Mem. D'Arcueil, to characterize tlie 
colouring matter of the bile. 

" It appeat^, then, that the calculus under examination i> com- 
posed ol cliulcstet'itic and the coluuiiiig matter of U'l^ hilc ; su;i 
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from- the properties of these substances^ it will be^obvions tha( 
alcohol afforas a ready means of separating them. 

^^ I examined all the different parts of the calculus for the- 
presence of inspissated bile, by digestion in water. The clear li-. 
^uid) after decantation, had no taste, and no alkaline reaction; 
nor did sulphuric acid or acetate of lead cause a precipitate. 
Ko inspissated bile, therefore, was contained in the c^culus. '' 

This case presents three peculiarities, which deserve the atr 
tention of the pathologist. 

1^/, It is at once interesting and uncommon, to find a gall- 
stone so larffe, descending through the ducts by any means, but 
especially with so little permanent injury to them as it appears 
to have caused. It is not extraordinary to find biliary concre- 
tions of various size, in some instances pretty large ones, m the 
gall-bladder after death ; and the writings of physicians and an*- 
atomists contain several examples in which aissection disclosed: 
concretions as large, or even larger than that of the present case^* 
and which may have remained in the gall*bladder perhi^-for 
years. * It is, however, less frequent to see large concretions 
expelled from the living body by the natural passages; and we^ 
find a few examples in which this had taken place, recorded as. 
curious facts by medical authors, such as Hooke, Bianchi, 
Biondi, Meyer and Lettsom. 

Mr J. Yonge, in a letter to Hooke, informs him, that *^ be 
had lately seen a gentlewoman, almost dead in jaundice, reliev- 
ed by the evacuation of one almost as big as a pullet's egg, and 
another from a man, as big as a nutmeg; — both followed with a 
lask (looseness), discharging prodigious quantities of choler. " f 
^ohn Baptist Bianchi relates the case of a lady of rank, who had 
been subject to periodical jaundice for twelve or fifteen days at, 
^ time, and from whom a galI««tone, larger than a walnut^ was., 
brought away by the operation of a strong purge. ;|: Biondi re- 
cords the case of a woman in which a concretion of unusual 
Hiagnitude had been rejected by vomiting. 

in these cases, however, little att^ion was paid to the exact 

dimensions, which is a matter of some consequence, and of 

' considerable interest to the practical physician, to whom it is 

ipiportant to know, what degree of distension Uie cystic and 

common ducts may undergo without permanent or irreparable 

« See among others those mentioned by Betzold apud l^allexi. Dissert, torn liL 
Cnteros, Schaiu^hmidt, Schurig, Robinson, Heister, Sec, and several delineated o^ 
liientioned by Sandifort in his Museum Anatomicum. Leidse, 1793L 

f Philosophical Experiments and Observations of the late eminent Dr Robert . 
Hooke, F. R. S., &c. and the other eminent virtuosos of hb time. Published by 
yr. Derham, F. R. S. Lond. 1726, p. 79. 

( iiistoria fiepatica Joaonis Baptiatae Bianchini, M. D,, kc, (om. i. p^ 190^ 
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injury. In this respect, the first example, perhaps, whic 
merits much attention, is one recorded by Dr Lettsom, in the 1 
volume of the Memoirs of the Medical Society of London.' 
A military gentleman of Jamaica had laboured for years under- J 
ievere pain of the epigastric region, which was ascribed Ifl^Il 

E)ut. As he had intervals of ease for eight or ten days, Ur.j 
ettsom suggested that his complaints depended on ihe presencoj 
of gall-stones. His sufferings were somewhat mitigated by ths 
warm-bath and liberal doses of laudanum; and during one ( 
the fits, while castor oil and opiates were exhibited by th_ 
mouth, and purgative and anodyne gjysters were administered^ 
by the intestines, aft&r four days struggling, he at length void. [ 
ed a firm hard concretion, '2^ inches long, of an oblong sphe^'k 
roidal figure, with a slight contraction in the middle, anj •{ 
weighing 1 ounce 2 drachms and 23 grains. The patientyJ 
though distressed for several days with painful spasms, at length? 
recovered gradually. The concretion was not divided or exa.; J 
mined chemically ; and it is merely the assertion of Dr Lett'? J 
som that is our evidence for believing it a gall-stone. If it wa| ." 
so, I am inclined to rej^ard it as the largest known to have beeq ^ 
discharged during the life of the individual. 

The next case of importance is related by Mr H. L. ThovJ 
mas, in the 6th volume of the Medico-Chirurgical Transao 
lions ; and it is interesting chiefly in the resemblance which e 
ists between the symptoms to which it gave rise, and those < 
the case which I have described above. The patient, ii 
man of 63, laboured under the usual symptoms of obstruct! 
bowels, so distinctly like those of ileus, that the physician in at»4| 
tendance, on finding the intestines obstinately locked a^inst. 
all remedies, and an irreducible umbilical hernia, direct^ tha 
employment of surgical aid. Mr Thomas, who was summoned 
with this intention, convinced, from the liistory and symptoms 
of the case, that there was no chance of effecting reduction, 
proposetl the operation ; but, as the minds of the patient and 
ner friends were not prepared, it was dcti;rred till the tlallowinjj; 
morning. In the mean time, a bolus, containing 10 grains of 
calomel, and an opiate glyster, were ordered to be administer- 
ed ; the belly was to be fomented with a warm mixture of vt- 
negar and brandy, and a spoonful or two of cold water was di- 
rected to be given occasionally. The night was passed com- 
fortably ; and, on the following morning, the vomiting had, 
ceased ; the skin had become warm and moist, the thirst less 
intense, and the pulse calmer. During that day and the sub- 
^qnent night, the symptoms, though milder, varied much ; but 
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about nine the next morning, after much suffering, an eVacua- 
ticm suddenly took place, which was found to contain an oval 
biliary concretion 228 ffrains in weight, 1.6 inch longest dia-' 
ineter, and 1.1 inch smaller diameter. The analysis of Dr MfeF- 
cet showed it to consist chiefly of adipocire, tinged with vi- 
tiated bile. The individual survived in this case ; — and^ thowh 
the point was not examined by dissection, Mr Thbma^ thinks 
there is reason to believe that the concretion had desceirfe^ 
along the ducts, and had not been attended with any peima- 
nent injury by ulceration. * ^ • . ' 

The Second Part of the 1 2th volume of the Medico- Chi* 
rurgical Transactions, published last season, contains two inte-- 
restmg cases of gall-stone, expelled during the life of tlie in- 
dividuals, by Mr T. Brayne of Baqbury. In the first case, tlie 
patient, a woman of 55, was liable to fits of pain in the epigas-' 
trie region, which returned every two or three weeks for five 
or six successive times, and were generally, but not always,' 
succeeded by slight jaundice, which soon disappeared, and left 
her as well as usual. In November 1820, she became affected 
by symptoms of continued fever, but without local pain, — tilir 
October 1822, when severe pain of the left iliac region, accom- 
panied by tenderness on pressure, supervened. After this 
symptom had lasted for sixteen or eighteen hours, she bec«H>e 
suddenly easy, and passed a natural alvine evacuation^ whJch' 
contained a concretion of the shape of a pigeon's egg. If iiK'h 
greatest diameter, 1| shortest diameter, and weighings W2 
grains. It consisted of adipocire or cholesterine, which, fFom' 
the description and delineation, appears to have been crystallized 
exactly in the manner in which that of the central nucleus of 
the one described above was disposed. The patient liv-ed ©ne^ 
year and a half after, and died in March 1822, with symptoms 
of hydrothorax. It appears, from the dissection given by Mr 
Brayne, that " the cystic and hepatic ducts were of the usua)* 
dimensions, but that the gall-bladder was smaller, and very 
inuch thickened, and had formed a strong adhesion, about the^ 
size of a shilling, to the duodenum, close to the pylorus. There 
was no uncommon appearance of vascularity ; but a communi- 
cating aperture, large enough to admit a crow-quill, was disco-' 
vered in the centre of the adhesion. " Mr Brayne thinks 
'* there can be no doubt that the aperture in the adhesion was 
once large enough to give passage to the stone. ' ■ f 

. • Medico- Chirurgical Jransaqtionsji Vol. VI, p, 99. Case pf Obstruction of 
the large Intestines, occasioned by a Biliary Calculus of extraordinary size, by H^ 
L. Thomas, Esq. 

•f Vol. XII. Part 2. An Account of two Cases of Biliary Calculi of extrawd^ 
pary cUmcp^jigns. By T, ^n^nc, E>^. of Banbury, p. 82^ , / ^ 
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The second case related by Mr Brayiie, occiirrod in tliO" | 
person of a married woman of (55, anil resembled the cus0 
described above and that of Mr Tiionias, in pfesentinjp 
the symptoms of iliac passion. On the a4th of Februarj^i 
1822, when she was first seen, she had laboured undi 
complete obstruction of the bowels since the I9th, that 
for five days. She was lyin^ on her back, with- her km 
raised, the belly prodigiously inflated, the extremities CoJd i 
damp, and the pulse scarcely perceptible at tlie wrist. She 
mited incessantly, and had frequent griping pains. She wi 
ordered pills ofcroton oil, warmth to the extremities, hot 
mentations to the belly, and, afler an hour or two, a li 
wine, — the first of which was vomited. After some hours, titv 
extremities had become warmer, and the following moniinjjf , 
the stomach was more tranquil ^ but the bowels continued' oW 
fitinalely bound. 'I'he remedies of this day were castor oil,' 
and, at proper intervals, the colocynth pill, with minute doses 
of opium. In the evening, some thin dark-coloured stools 
were procured, and, ai^er some days, by the use of purgatives 
and injections, natural evacuations were passed, while all the 
un&vourable symptoms gradually subsided. On the 11th 
March, aiVer griping, tenesmus, and straining for two days, a 
flat cubical concretion, with rounded angles and concave or de- 
pressed sides, and weighing 176 grains, was passed. Its great- 
est length appears from the engraving to be a little more thwi 
one inch. On the I7th March, after the same symptoms, she 
voided a smaiier concretion of a hemispherical shape, or likf^ 
half a large pigeon's egg, and weighing 159 grains. Tlic indi^. 
vidual was living at the time the account was communicate^' 
and no dissection is given. 

The case which I have described above, is the next of this d«^ 
Ecription ; and it is a peculiar circumstance in its progress:,— ^ 
that a gall- stone so large must have descended tlirougli tlie cystic 
and common ducts into the duodenum, — that it was voided of 
its present size, — that this process was accomplished, as there 
is reason to believe, without permanent injury to the ducts, and 
that the patient is still living, and in excellent health. 

2rf, The second peciiliarily in the present case is, that the 
ekin of the individual never became yellow in the whole course 
of the disease. It is regarded as an established doctrine, that 
one of the most common and certain symptoms of the presence 
of a concretion or concretions in the ducts, is yellowness of the 
skin ; and many instances of jaundice are ascribed to the ob- 
elruction arising from the delay of a concretion during its tran- 
sit from the gall-bladder to the duodenum. The truth of thii 
'\i incujcaled, not only by systematic writers as Sauvag^es^ OiL- 
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kii) and Baillie, bat by authors oF monographicol treatises from 
Coe down to Saunders. Yet it is remarkable, in tbe present 
case, that neither before the appearance oF tbe symptoms of 
iliac passion, nor after their accession, was the slightest tinge of 
yellow observed, though the unusual size of the concretion would 
have led us to regard this as a very likely effect of its presence 
in the ducts. This was indeed the reason that I never suspect- 
ed the presence of a gall-stone, and ascribed the symptoms, 
when no hernial tumour could be detected, either to insuperable 
obstruction of the transverse arch of the colon, or to an internal 
strangulation in some part of the intestinal tube. 

5dj A third peculiarity of the present case^ not less worthy 
of attention, is, that the concretion, in passing through the cystic 
and common ducts, gave rise to all the symptoms of Jliac Pas* 
sion. I regard it as quite certain, that the gall-stone must have 
been lodged in the gall-bladder previous to the accession of the 
iliac symptoms. If it had been in the intestine, it must have 
been propelled downwards by the peristaltic motion, and voided 
as any other foreign body ; and it is impossible to conceive that 
its passage through the duodenum and ilium could have given 
rise to the acute abdominal pain, tbe vomiting and obstinate 
constipation, in short to inversion of the peristaltic motion of 
the intestines, unless we admit that some part of the tube must 
have been unusually contracted. Of this it is almost unneces- 
sary to say we have no evidence ; and there is not a single point 
of the whole track of the tube at which we could suppose a con- 
cretion, even of the present size, to be retarded after it ha(l 
once entered the duodenum. The iliac symptoms appeared 
first on Sunday evening, and continued till the following Fri- 
day, when they subsided, and never recurred. Now, if w6 ad- 
mit that, previous to their accession on Sunday, the concretion 
was in the gall-bladder, there is the strongest reason for thinks 
ing that the iliac symptoms took place soon after the concretion 
had fairly entered the cystic duct, and that their continuance 
till Friday evening corresponded with considerable accuracy to 
the time which the concretion took to traverse the cystic and 
common duct, and reach the duodenum, when these symptoms 
subsided. The interval between the disappearance of these 
iliac symptoms and the final expulsion of the calculus on Sun* 
day, appears to denote the time which it took to traverse the 
ilium and colon. I admit that some of these conclusions are 
merely probable conjectures ; but they correspond so accurately 
with the progressive changes in the symptoms, that I am in- 
clined to give them more weight, than, under other circumstan- 
ces, they would merit. 

A single observation on the doses of the tobacco injection. 
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shall conclude these notices. A ecruple of the dried leavi 
the qimnlitj' used each time; and this whs thought the safesf'l 
method of administering b medicinei the operation of which itfl 
irregular, and sometimes difficult to mannac. I have seen thsV 
common dose, a drachm, give rise to deadly bicknes?, falniliig^J 
convulsions, intermitting pulse, vertigo, double vision, and eveiy-f 
thing alarming, — short of actual death; and the same quantity if 1 
sometimes injected without any inconvenience. This want of 1 
iiniformlty, I am satisfied, does not depend in every case on th« f 
mere qualities of the herb. It appears to hear an intimate rela- I 
tion to the state of the raucous surface of the intestines, partt* \ 
cularly its absorbing power. If the colon has been recently cva- j 
cuated, if it is rattier empty, or if, in short, there is reason to I 
believe that its absorbent power is at the moment considerable!' J 
a small dose is not only sufRcient to produce the eifect, but vK I 
even indispensably necessary to the safe operation of the rcmc* l 
dy. 

August \Qlh, 1824. 
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•• Cut exempli;, vt cclui de t'smputatk 

Sate B*ec siicccs, autorisent egalement i, 
mAei de I'uiiatomie, it n'est guere d'organes siir lesquela 
a\i?c nvmilnge Ics diversc5 operations de 1» cliirurgie. " — L'tVi 

T^ROM the records of medicine, the ovarla seem as subject to ! 
■'- disease as any other organ in the body ; and, from their • 
attaining enormous size, producing great pain, and destroying J 
the life of the sufferer, they have early called the attention of 1 
practitioners. They appear subject to dropsy, the fluid being ' 
contained cither in one or more cysis ; and to dropsy, combined 
with Tarious degenerations of texture and morbid productions 
Various modes of treatment have been invented, and had re- 
course to, for the numerous varieties of this disease. For the 
simple dropsical affection, tapping, or paracentesis abdominis^ 
has been employed; hut it has only proved a temporary pallia- 
tive. Puncturing, and keeping the orifice open, so as to seize 
iiold of the sac and remove it gradually, has effected a perma- 
nent cure; nnd the same end, it will oppenr, lias been accoei- 
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pIiNhed by the operation of gaptrotpmy, or the making a free 
incision into the abdomeP) and removing the entire sac, espe*. 
cially where the tumour has consisted of some firm substance. 

Le Dran cured dropsy, with scirrhus of the ovarium, by in-* 
cision and suppuration ; and Professor Dzondi of Halle in-, 
formed me that he had frequently cured this disease by incision, 
and the introduction of a tent, and afterwards removing the 
sloughing sac by the forceps. 

But the total extirpation of the ovarium, both in a healthy^ 
and diseased state^ has been performed ^ and it is the design 
of this paper to consider the propriety of such an operation,- 
with the view of obtaining a radical cure of dropsical ovarium., 
*' On chiitre, " says Morand, " les femelles non seulement des. 
volatile^ mais nioine des quadrupeds, sans danger. Cette oper- 
ation appliquec nux femmes n'a point paru une chimere a Fe- 
lix Platerus et a Diemerbroeck ; c'etoit au rapport de Heys- 
chius une operation commune chez les Lydiens, poiir des rai- 
sons qui ne sont point de Tart. '* In other examples, also, the 
peritoneal cavity has been freely laid open, both accidentally 
and intentionally, and the intestines exposed to the contact of 
the air, without injury. Paulus Barbette of Amsterdam laid 
open the abdomen, and disengaged the strangulated or twisted 
intestine in a case of volvulus. Bonetus relates the case of a 
lady who was dying of intususception, when a military surged^ 
opened the abdomen, disentangled the twisted intestine, and 
effected a cure. Schacht operated for the same peculiar dis- 
ease with success. Besides these, there are many well authen- 
ticated cases of the Caesarian operation performed, even for six 
times on the same woman, with success. In mostly all the cases^ 
of diseased ovaria on record, and in all the dissections of this dis- 
ease which I have witnessed, the tumour was appended by a 
small pedicle, merely the broad ligament of the uterus. The 
largest I ever saw, I have kept as a preparation ; and although 
a great quantity of the gelatinous matter, and all the serous 
fluid, has been necessarily removed, it still weighs 25 libs. 

But the practicability of extirpating a diseased ovarium does 
not rest on theory. It has been proved by experience. L'Au- 
monier, who was chief surgeon of the great hospital at Rouen 
about fifty years ago, extirpated the ovarium successfully ; and 
since his time an ovarium has been repeatedly removed, and 
sometimes with success, particularly in France, Germany, and. 
America. Dr Smith of Connecticut lately extirpated an ova-, 
rium in a dropsical state, successfully. Three very instructive 
cases occurred to Dr Macdowal of Kentucky; and the follow- 
ing history of them was sent, about seven years ago, to the late 
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celebrated surgeon Mr John Bell, who wns then on the Conii, 
neut, and came into my hands as having the charge of his _ 
titnts and professional correspondence during his absence. ' 

" In December IS09, Dr Macdowal was called to eee Mr^ 
Crawford, who had for several months thought herself pregi 
nont. She was afflicted with pains simitar to labour pain!),' 
tVom which she could find no relief; and so strong was ihe pre- 
sumption of her being in the last stage of pregnancy, that two 
Ehysicians, who were consulted on her case, requested, " say« 
)r Macdowal, " ray aid in delivering her. The abdomen wai 
considerably enlarged, and had the appearance of pregnancy, 
though the inclination of the tumour was to one side, admitting 
of an easy removal to the other. Upon examination, I founu 
notliingin the uterus; which induced the conclusion that it mus( 
be an enlarged ovarium. Having never seen so large a sub- 
stance extracted, or heard of success attending an operation 
such as this, I gave to the unhappy woman information of her ■ 
dangerous situation. She seemed willing to undergo an ex- " 
periment, which I promised to perform if she would coma 
to Danviflo, the town where I resided, a distance of sixty . 
miles. This seemed almost impracticable, by even the mosft 
favourable conveyance; yet she performed the journey in a 
few days on horseback. With the assistance, " says Dr M.toi 
dowal, " of my nephew and colleague, I commenced the operi 
aiion, which was conducted in the following manner. Having 
placed her on a table of the ordinary heigh", on her back, and 
removed all her dress which mij;hl in any way impede the oper-. 
ation, 1 made an incision on the left side, about three inches , 
dii^tnni from the mmciilus rec/iu abdominis, continuing it nina 
Inches in length, purnllel with the fibres of the a!)ove named 
muscle, extending into the cavity of the abdomen, the _ 
of which were a good deal contused, which we ascribed to tha - 
resting of tiie tumour on the horns of the saddle during the, 
journey. The tumour then appeared full in view, but it was ao_ , 
large that we could not remove it entire. .We put a strong li- 
gaiure round the fallopian tube, near the uterus, then cut open ' 
the tumour, which was the ovarium and fimbriated parts o( 
the fallopian tube very much enlarged. We took out fif- 
teen pounds of a dirty gelatinous-looking substance; after 
whicli we cut through the fallopian lube, and extracted the sac, 
which weiffhe<i seven pounds and b half. We then turned her 
on her left side, so as to permit the blood to escape. After 
this we closed the external opening with the interrupted suture, 
lt';iviiig out, at the lower end of the incision, the ligature that 
(iinouiidcd the fallopian lube. Between every two stitches we 
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put a strip of adhesive plaster, which, b^ keeping thp parts in 
contact, Hastened the healing of the inciuon* We then ap« 
plied the usual dressing, put her to bed, and prescribe a stnd 
observance of the antiphlogistic regimen. As soon as the ex- 
ternal opening was made, the intestines rushed out upon the 
table; and so completely was the abdomen filled by the ta* 
mour, tlmt they could not be replaced during the operation« 
which lasted about twenty-five minutes* In five days I visited 
her, and, much to niv astonishment, found her engaged in 
making up her bed. I enjoined her to take particnlar caadon 
for the future; and in thirty-five days she returned home in 
good health, which she continues to enjoy. '* 

** Since the above case, " says Dr Macdowal, ^* I was called 
to a Negro woman, who had a very painful hard tumour in the 
alxlomen. I gave her mercury for three or four weeks^ with 
some abatement of pain ; but she was still unable to p^ibmi 
her usual duties. As the tumour was fixed and immoveable^ I 
did not advise an operation ; though from the earnest solicita^ 
tion of her master, and her own distressed condition, I agreed 
to the experiment. I placed her on a table, laid the abdomeit 
open, as in the preceding case, inserted my hand, and found 
the ovaria very much enlarged, painful to the touch, and firmly 
adhering to the vesica urinaria and fundus uteri. To extract 
this, I thought, would be instantly fatal; but, by way of expe- 
riment, I plunged the scalpel into the diseased part, wh^i thcf 
same gelatinous substance, as in the above case, with a profa- 
sion of blood, rushed to the external opening, which I convey- 
ed oiF by placing my hand under the tumour, suffering the dis- 
charge to run over it. Notwithstanding my great care, a quart 
or more of blood escaped into the abdomen ; and, after the he-^ 
Qiorrhage ceased, 1 removed, as cleanly as possible, the blpodf 
in which the bowels were completely enveloped. Though I 
considered the case as nearly hopeless, I advised the s«ne 
dressings and the same regimen as in the above case* She haa 
entirely recovered from all pain, and pursues her ordinary oo- 
cupations. 

In May 1816 ^^ a Negro woman was brought to me,'' says 
Dr Macaowal, *' from a distance, in whom I found the ovaria 
much enlarged, and, as the tumour could be easily removed 
from side to side, I advised the extraction of it. As the tumour 
adhered to the left side, I changed my place of opening to the 
linea alba. I began the incision, in company with my partner 
and colleague, Dr Cofiee, half an inch below the umbOicus^ 
and extended it to within an inch of the os pubis< I then put a 
ligature round the fallopian tube, and endeavoured to turn out 
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the tumour, but could not. I therefore extended tlie inbisioa 
upwards two inches above the umbilicus, turned out a scir- 
rhous ovarium weighing six pounds ; and cut it oFF close to tbC'l 
ligature formerly put round the fallopian tube, Inowcloseqif 
the external opening, as in the former case, and, as the patient | 
complained of cold and chilliness, I put her to bed before drea»*>] 
ing her, gave her a wine glassful of cherry brandy and thirty f 
drops of laudanum, which, soon restoring her accuatomeaH 
warmth, she was dressed as usual. She was well in two week%iJ 
though the ligature could not be removed for Sve weeks, at tbnil 
end of which time the cord was taken away ; and she now of&*f I 
ciates as cook to a large family, without complaint, " - T 

In the year 1821, I was requested by my friend, Dr Camp-j 
bell, lecturer on midwifery, to visit a woman with an abdomen! 
as large as if in the ninth month of gestation. On cxamlnationji,] 
the tumour occupied the whole abdominal cavity, and appeared-] 
to roll from side to side; the uterus per vaginam felt natury^.J 
and her catamenia had been regular, but caused excruciating; 1 
pain when they occurred. She stated that she was twenty-sevea l 
years of age, had born only one child, and in twelve months ] 
afterwards had a miscarriage, two or three months after whicht | 
towards the end of 1815, she became sensible of a consideis 
able enlargement of her belly, that began on the left side, and. ] 
which she attributed to several blows and kicks received froai-j 
a brutal husband, from whom she was now separated ; that heC 1 
neighbours now abused her, and made such coinplaints to he? ] 
employers that they dismissed her. At that time she earned*; I 
and now earns, her livelihood by binding shoes. Being now. I 
without the means of support, she applied to a county hospital^. I 
but was in a few days dismissed, on the supposition of being. I 
with child. She then consulted a number of respectable prao?.! 
titioners, but all of them cruelly taunted her with being preffi».l 
nant. At the end of two years she perceived a small moveabl^fB 
swelling in her left groin, which she allowed to increase fat^ 
twelve months, when she came to Edinburgh, and, on consulting,! 
a surgeon, he opened it with a lancet, and discharged a large,] 
quantity of thin matter. On examination this was a lumbar, J 
abscess, which she ascribed to a fall on her back three yean,! 
previously. The evacuation of this fluid did not in the least. I 
diminish the magnitude of the abdomen; and slie imagined. 1 
ehe could distinguish between the pain of the lumbar ab^ J 
flcess and that of the tumour in the abdomen. She was admit^a 
ted into the hospii:il of this place, and remained for thirtesn, 
weeks, without receiving any relief" She consulted the chief 
medical gentlemen of this city, many of whom pronounced her 
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pregnant, and all of them tried to dissuade her from an operas : 
tion. Two put her under different courses of mercury, andy 
after a consultation, one punctured the abdomen for dropsy of. 
the ovarium. 

Before having recourse to the operation of gastrotomy, I* 
deemed it my auty to have the opinion of the principal prac- 
titioners of this city, either by personal consultation, or 
by sending the patient to them. The woman herself also, 
had previously waited on many of them. Some said that to 
operate would be rash ; others, that I would kill my patient; 
It was agreed by all, that there was a disease of one or both. 
ovaries ; and she had been twice tapped for dropsy of the left; 
ovary, the result of a formal consultation of some of the ablest ■ 
medical men of this city. Convinced, from the history of the 
disease in the records of medicine, and from gastrotomy having 
been successfully performed for volvulus, and from the Caesarian. 
section, that there was little to apprehend either from loss of: 
blood or peritoneal inflammation, I felt desirous to endeavour- 
to relieve the woman by an operation ; but was anxious ta have, 
the sanction of some other surgeon or physician besides my 
friend Dr Campbell, who at once offered to assist me. All 
whom I took to see the patient, and all to whom I sent ber^ 
said that the disease was an affection of tlie ovarium, but all of. 
them condemned an operation. My patient, therefore, aban« 
doned to her gloomy condition, called on me repeatedly, urging 
me to try the operation, otherwise she would do it herself. At 
last, as her pain became perfectly intolerable, and she was. still. 
urgent, I resolved to operate. During the preceding period I 
had directed my attention to the lumbar abscess, and applied 
caustic eschar after eschar. Wednesday, 24th October 1823^ 
was the da}' appointed for the operation j therefore, on the day 
preceding, she took a dose of the compound powder of jalap^. 
which operated also on Wednesday morning, so as to preclude. 
the necessity of administering an enema; she also made water 
immediately before, in order to empty the bladder. The 
emptying of the rectum by a glyster, and the drawing off the 
urine, or taking care that the patient makes water, are circum- 
stances of some consequence to be attended to, in all operations. 
of the abdominal cavity. As inflammation appears to be in- 
duced generally by exposure to cold ; and as these cases succeed-^. 
ed so well in America, I desired the room to be heated to 80** 
of Fahrenheit. When the temperature of the room had arriv- 
ed at this heat, I placed the patient on a table, covered with a: 
mattrass, and two pillows supporting her head, and commenced^ 
the operation, in the presence of Dr Campbell, Dr Vallange^. 
late surgeon of the 33d regiment, Mr Bourchier, surgeon of the 
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S6th regiment, anil several other medical gentlemen, by making 
a longituciinal inciMon, pariiliel witli, aiic! nn iKe left side of the>. 
liiiea aJlia, about two inches from the ensiform cartilage, to the" ' 
crista of the oa pnbis, through the skin and cellular substance^-- 
when the peritoneum appeared, the recti muscles being scparat-^. 
ed by the distension consequent on the present disease and fornicrj 
pregnancy. I then made a small incision through the perito-* 
ncum, introduced a straight probe-pointed bistoury, and made; 
a more extensive opening, into which I inserted the fore and - 
middle fingers-of the lelt hand, so as to direct the instrument,-'" 
and to protect the viscera. With this instrument I made the; 
internal to correspond with the external incision, while my- 
friend, Dr Campbell, who assisted me, endeavoured, but in' 
vain, to con (in c the intestines within the abdominal parietes. 
Apprehensive of peritoncid inflammation, of which many said' 
my patient would die, I enveloped the intestines in a towel dip-; 
ped in water about 98". I now proceeded to examine the stale 
of the tumour, when, to my astonishmeni, I could find none.' 
I next requested Drs Campbell, Vallange, and Bourthier, toi, 
make lhen>selves satif.(ied that there was no tumour, when Dr, 
Vullange observed ihiit he felt a tomefaction on the left side of. 
the pelvis. This, on investigation, was found to be a flattened- 
tsmour of no great magnilnde, at the left sacro-iliac synchon—'. 
drosis of the pelvii^, \\ ing beneath the division of the common iliac. 
artery, into its cxiprnal and internal branches. Having salis-f 
iied all present that this wafi not the Inmour which was anticipat-- 
cd, — that it was impractictibie to extirpate it, — and that the ute-- 
rus and ovaria were perfucily sonnd and he;ilthy, I proceeded to 
return the intestines, and to stitch up the wound, carrying the- 
needle as deep as possible, anil applying; straps of adhesive 
pliister between the stitches. Coraprcscs of lint were next 
laid along, and the nine-tailed bandage bound round the body. 
I then curried her to bed, and gave her an anodyne draught of 
40 drops of laudanum, which was almost immediately rejected. 
Ordered lier warm toast-water and ten. 

When the intestines protruded, and baffled all the eflTjrts of 
Dr Campbell and the other gentlemen to confine them, I shall 
never forget the countenances of my pupils and the younger 
members of the profession. This fact of the intestines be- 
ing forced out, proves, along with others, that the lungs 
can be expanded allhnugii atmospheric air be admitted' 
into the abdominal cavity ; the diaphragm acted with great 
vigour and with powerlhl impetuosity. The operation was 
performed at one o'clock of the day, and by seven in the 
fevening she had vomited twice; hnd flving pains in tlic abdo- 
R2 
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men, a little hurried breathing, pulse at 100, and some iMr^ ; 
she also felt uneasiness from inability to void her urine^ which 
was drawn off by the catheter ; and, as a precauticm, I bled hi» 
to syncope, which occurred when 1 1 ounces were ahstractodL 
She lost little or no blood during the (^ration. An anodyMi 
draught was given her, which was a^[am vonoted. Tliiirsiuf 
rooming, she had little or no sleep, still flying pains jaboiit A* 
abdomen, particularly in the wound, with hurried breathii^y 
and the pulse at the same rate ; the skin felt hot, and the toiume 
was white and a little crusted, so that I repeated the blee&g 
to syncope, which occurred when 13 ounces were withdnmn. 
After the bleeding she felt easier, and by the evening these 
symptoms had disappeared ; 1 ordered her five drops of the 
sedative solution of opium, which remained on the stomaehi 
but produced no sleep : I allowed only toast^water, tea, coffie, 
and gruels, warm. On Friday morning she felt much better; 
was pained only once in the hour or so, her breathing was nap 
tural, her pulse 90, and soft, her skin cool and soft, and he^ 
tongue white and moist. The urine still required the employ- 
ment of the catheter. The same low diet continued. At bed* 
time the sedative solution was increased to seven drops. Sa* 
turday morning, had a tolerable night, and felt considerabhr 
better ; felt, however, a little uneasiness in the wound^ whi^ 
bod not troubled her since Thursday morning ; her pulse was 
85, and soft, the skin natural, and tongue cleaner. Felt a 
little appetite, and took some ground rice with sugar. To-day 
I dressed the wound, and found the line of incision united 
from the one end nearly to the other ; at the pubes there was 
a small portion everted ; the adhesive straps were renewed, 
but the stitches were allowed to remain. She was allowed Pa- 
nada, rice-pudding, or oatmeal porridge. At eight in the even- 
ing, she felt acute pain in the right iliac region, darting up* 
wards; her pulse was 108, full, and strong; uie skin hot, and 
some thirst. I therefore bled her to &inting, which followed 
after 16 ounces were abstracted. In an hour after a domestic : 
enema was administered, and, lastly, the sedative solution of 
opium. The enema operated well, and she fell asleep. Sun* 
day morning, after a good night, she felt greatly better ; no 
pam of wound or abdomen, no thirst, and her pulse 90, and 
soft;, her skin cool, and tongue much cleanen The wound was 
dressed, and two stitches withdrawn. She was able this mom-* 
tog ixy make water naturally ; in the evening she became un-^ 
eaiyt the enema was repeated, and the opiate omitted. Monday 
morning. — Had rested indifferently, and her pulse «ras iOO» 
and feeble ; »kin rather hct, but tongue cleaner. Pressure on . 
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the abdomen gave JiO pain. TIic wound waBilresscd, and all the 
stitches were withdrawn. An enema of castor oil was adminis- 
lered. Desired to have the oatmeal gruel acidulated with the 
Bupertartrate of posass. At S p. m. the enema had not operat- 
ed, so that she was ordered two drachms of supertartrale of 
potass mixed with treacle, every two hours, till it should 
operate. By 8^. m. the enema had operated, and brought a- 
way some feces, which gave her great relief. The pulse waa 
112, her skin and tongue natural, and quite free from pain. 
The supertartrale of potass continued. Tuesday morning, 
although she had slept welt, and the physic had operated twice 
in the morning, the tongue and skin natural, and was perfectly 
free from pain, j-et the pulse was still ll'2. Tlie wound dress- 
ed ; little or no <lischarge, and chiefly from the everted edge at 
the pubes. Ordered veal broth for dinner. Wednesday, eight 
days from the operation, had slept soundly ; was free from pain ; 
tongue and skin natural, and pulse down to 96, and soft. Or^ 
dcred veal or chicken broth. She continued daily to recover 
from this day to Sunday, when, although the bowels bad been 
carefully attended to, both by laxatives and enemata, yet they 
felt so distended as to excite much uneasiness and Irritation. 
An enema was administered in the morning, and she took five 
grains of calomel, and in two hours after, half an ounce of the 
phosphate of soda; bolli of which producing no effect, the latter 
was repeated after two hours had elapsed. In the evening »n^ 
other enemn was administered, which, as in the morning, brought 
away a considerable quantity of feces, but without reuef. Two 
aloetic pills were therefore given every three hours, till six were 
swallowed, when no motion having been produced, a drop oF 
the oil of croton was given, which in half an hour excited vo- 
miting. One cathartic enema alter another was given, till a 
profuse quantity of feculent matter was discharged, and then 
she felt relieved. From this day she gradually recovered, with- 
out any untoward symptom ; sat up out of bed on Wednesday, 
fburlecQ days after the operation, and WMit to the country oa 
Saturday the 16th October. She now lives in town, earning 
ber livelihood as formerly, by binding shoes, but is often severe- 
ly tortured with pain. 

The reason why all of us were deceived in this women's case, 
was, the great obesity and distended fulness of the inteatinest 
togetlier with some protrusion pubtc of the spine at the lumbar 
vertebriE. This did nut at all appear conspicuous before operat- 
ing, otherwise it should and must have struck some of the me- 
dical gentlemen who examined her ; nor did it occur to myself 
during the operation, nor until some time after, whcQ I could 
find no just cause for being so singularly deceived. 
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From this case, and those which I have enumerated, it ap- 
pears to me that there is little danger to apprehend, in laying 
open the abdominal cavity; and that in diseased ovarium,, extra** 
uterine conceptions, Jietus in utero with deformity of the pelvis 

' preventing embrj'ulcia, aneurism of the common iliac arteries or 
of the aorta, volvulus, internal hernia, cancer of the uterus, and 
foreign bodies in the stomach threatening death,.we should have 
recourse early to gastrotomy. The delay in such cases is more 
dangerous than the operation. To show what freedom may be 
used in diseased ovarium, I have received, since writing the 
above, the following history of a case from my friend Mr Ed- 
ward Scudamore, surgeon at Wye in Kent. 

In 1821, A. C. 36 years of age, bad been repeatedly the 
subject of paracentesis abdominis for ovarian or encysted drop- 
sy, when fluid in increased quantities, and varying in quality in 
each operation, was drawn oiF. Her health declining, and her 
constitution resisting each effort to cure the disease, any propo- 
sition holding out the most remote hope was eagerly listened to. 
The trocar and canula were again introduced, the fluid drawn 
o£r, and the canula left with a plug inserted into its mouth. la 
a few days the plug was removed, and the accumulated fluid 
discharged, which operation was repeated for several successive 
times, after eight days interval between each. These attempts 
proving fruitless, and no irritation being produced by the cantiia, 
diluted port-wine was injected in one instance, and a solution 
of sulphate of zinc in the other; both of which merely produced 
a sensation of heat while they remained in the cavity. Many 

^ weeks elapsed after these operations, lyhen the constitution gra? 
dually sipking, she expired. 
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On the Muscularity of Arteries. By Robert Hunter, Lee-? 
turer on Anatomy and Surgery, Glasgow. 

nnHAT the arteries are endowed with a contractile power, and 
•^ consequently can assist in the Circulation of the blood, is 
a prevailing opinion, I believe, among physiologists. A few, 
however, of considerable reputation have questioned the truth 
of the opinion, and denied, intoto^ the muscularity of arteries. 
As the subject is of considerable physiological importance, I 
shall first examine the arguments that have been brought for- 
ward against the muscularity of arteries, and, secondly^ men? 
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tion a few facts and experiments which seem to lead toaiioppo- I 
site conclusion. ^ 

The arguments adJiiced a/rainst the muscularity of arteries 1 
may be arranged in the following order: S 

ist. That muscular fibres have never l5een detected in arteries, j 

2(/Zy, That no kind of stimuli can make arteries evince aeon- } 
tractile power. 4 

3iili/y That what is commonly called the muscular tunic of j 
arteries, is not a continuation of the ventricles of the heart. I 

it/ilj/, Thatfibrine, the essential chemical constituent of mus- \ 
cle, does not exist in arterjes. I 

Sifilj/, That the arterial system has been ossified wiihuiit '1 
deranging the circulation of the blood. ] 

The first of these allegations, if well-founded, may seem to * 
set the matter at rest. Are no muscular fibres discoverable, ] 
then, in arteries? If we appeal to authority, the answer to 1 
this interrogatory will be sufficiently unsatisfactory, for authori- ] 
ties are conflicting. While Bichat, Scarpa and others, have 1 
been unable to discover them, Munro, J. Hunter and Bell 
maintain that they have found them in man, as well as in many ' 
of the inferior animals. But relinquishing authority altogether, 1 
and admitting, for the sake of argument, that they have not J 
been discovered in man, fctill this would be no proof of iheir ' 
non-existence. Muscular fibres differso much in their appear- ] 
ance in different animals, and even in different parts of the ' 
same animal, that even though existing, they may not easily 1 
be recognised. The substance of the aorta probably differs leas 1 
in appearance from common muscle than the texture of the 1 
snails or the oyster; yet this last is muscular, and acknowledg- ' 
ed by all to possess that character, not indeed from the muscu- 
lar fibres that can be easily seen, for some may be so blind as 
not to discover even here anything like muscular fibre; but 
the motions with which these animals ere endowed, are over- 
powering arguments, and as indispuiably prove the existence , 
uf muscular fibres as the most palpable ocular demonstration. 

This allegation, then, is not so formidable as might, at first 
view, be imagined ; for even adnntling that Bichat and others 
have not been able to detect them, still if we can prove that 
arteries are possessed of a contractile power, either the conclu- 
sion that muscular fibres exist, or the absurd alternative, that 
an efl^ect may exist without a cauf^e, would be unavoidable. 

2dli/, Bichat, however, maintains, that arteries possess no 
contractile power. Many phenomena, both in the diseased and 
healthy state of the body, tend to disprove this opinion. At 
all periods of life, the arteries caa accommodate themselves to 
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the quantity of the circulating fltticls< When surchftrged with 
blood, we nnd them dilated, and evincing, from an excess 6f 
ilimulus, a strong full and frequent pulsation. When the 

auantity of blood, on the other hand, is diminished, we. find 
le arteries still in contact with the sanguineous fluid ; but, from 
the subduction of stimulus^ exhibiting a small^ soft, and weak 
pulsation. * This accommodating nature of the arteries to the 
' quantity of the contained fluid, is rather a curious property of 
inert tubes. 

In the dead subject, the arteries are admitted to be of greats 
er diameter than when the blood is circulating through thenl. 
(Richerand.) This is just what might have been expected a 
priori, if the arteries were admitted to possess a cpiitra^tile 
power, but is totally irreconcileable with their non-mascuIari-> 
ty. The same phenomepon occurs in other tubes, respecting th^ 
muscularity of which no doubt exists. After death, the dia^ 
meter of tne intestinal canal is much increased ; the tonic an4 
contractile power of its muscular fibres are gone ; and the tube 
liangs relaxed and dilated* The saAie phenomeiKm takes place 
in the arteries : is it, therefore, unreasonable to ascribe it to thb 
same cause? While the blood circulates through them, it caft 
only arise -firom the stimulus of the blood and the tonic action 
•of their muscular fibre, that a certain degree of pressure i;^ 
maintained upon the circulating fluid. When the vital spark 
becomes extinct, the contractile power is lost, and an increased 
diameter is the conse(][uence. 

If such a contractile power exist, it is but natural to suppose 
that we can increase it at pleasure ; and thid is absolutely in our 
power. All are acquainted with the numerous applications 
used by the ancients for arresting the progress of hemorrhage : 
Though we treat their practice now witli derision and conr 
tempt, it would be absurd to deny the utility, to a certain exr? 
tent, of these applications. I do not speak of cauterization 
fmd compression, but of those numerous cold and astringent 
lotions which were held in such repute, and the partial effi? 
cacy of which no man can doubt. If the bleeding arise from 
small arteries, these applications will instantly stop it ; and the 
question then occurs, how is this effect produced ? It must 
obviously arise from one of two causes : — either by inducing a 
^coagulation of blood in the mouths of the vessels, or by eX'- 
citing a contraction of their tunics. It cannot depend entirely 
lipon the first of these causes, for the effect will follow, though 
the cold lotions be applied, not to the mouths of the vessels^ 

■ \ 

* Hunter on the Blood, &c. p. 200. 
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themselves, but at a considerable distance from them. Thus, 

the secondary hemorrhage that occurs after amputation, will 

-'ft^quently be stopped by applying cold water to the skin over 

P"the seat of the wound : and cold applications to the scrotum will 

relieve bleedings at the nose. 

The contractile power of the arteries may still &rther be de- 
duced, from a fact that is well known to every practical surgeon. 
An artery that can be discovered through the integuments pul- 
sating with considerable force, when exposed to the cold air, 
loses in part, and sometimes altogether, its pulsation. A fact 
of a similar kind has been mentioned by Mr J. Hunter, re- 
specting the arteries of inferior animals. After exposing the 
tibial artery of a dog, Mr Hunter found that the pulsations 
became weaker and weaker, till they ceased altogether. " These 
&cts, I presume, can only be satisfactorily explained on the 
supposition that arteries are muscular, for it would be absurd 
to suppose that cold air contracts them as it would a piece of 
inanimate matter ; no such conlraction follows the application 
of cold to the dead arteries. If we admit, however, the exis- 
'tence of muscular fibre, the phenomenon can easily be explain- 
ed. The cold air, as a stimulus to the muscular fibre, induces 
at first a slight contraction ; but by the continued action of the 
stimulus, the contractions are urged on till the diameter of the 
artery is pearly obliterated. 

I will freely admit, that many chemical and mechanical sti- 
muli will produce no appreciable contraction of their tunics ; 
but though we were more certain than we are that many sti- 
-muli would produce no effect whatever, this, I contend, would 
be no proof of their non-muscularity, for some muscles con- 
tract By a specific stimulus only. The iris, we have rea- 
son to believe, is muscular, for in many animals its move- 
ments are under the influence of the will, like the other 
muscles of voluntary motion : f still the iris can be made to e- 
vince no contractile power by uny artificial stimuli that can be 
employed, % But m-e we certain that the arteries are Insensible 
to every kind of stimuli ? The facts stated above, ■ and still 
more tne experiments of Dr Hales, militate against such an 
ppinion. 

Dr Hates fixed a pipe in the descending aoria of a living 
animal, and raised a column of water till it produced a power 
equal, as he supposed, to the force of the heart. He then cut 
a few small vessels on the intestine, as far from the mesentery 

f Boll's Anatomy, toI, iii. p. 11 
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M possible. A certain quantity of water flowed from' the cut 
Vessels in 46 seconds while the same quantity of brandy, with 
an equal pressure, took double that time. By a similar set of 
experiments^ he discovered that warm water passed more ieadi-< 
ly than cold water. 

These experiments lead directly to the conclusion, that ar* 
teries are stimulated, in various degrees, according to the nature 
of the stimulus; — the brandy being more irritating than water, 
and cold water more stimulating tnan warm, a contraction haid 
been induced, the calibre of the arteries diminished, and, of 
course, less fluid could pass through in a given time. 

From these facts I think we are warranted to conclude, that 
larteries are possessed of a contractile power, and, consequendy^ 
pf muscular fibres, by which these contractions are induced. 

^dly^ The fact, ^^ that what is commonly called the muscular 
tunic of arteries is not a continuation of the ventricles of the 
heart, " proves nothing, As an argumfsnt against the muscu- 
larity of arteries, it is perfectly ridiqulous. Let us place die 
ayllogism in its proper fprm, and this will be apparent. Tli^ 
-ventricle of the heart is muscular ; the aorta is not a continua- 
tion of the ventricle, ergOj the aorta is not muscular. By a si- 
milar kind of reasoning we could prove that the ventricle itself 
IB not muscular, tor it is not a continuation of the auricle. In 
the foetus, the auricle and ventricle are distinct bags, which 
.i^oon become united by condensed cellular substance ; but the 
tinuscular fibres are not continued into each other. * It is ia- 
. consistent with the economy of the circulation that it should be 
aot They are two separate muscles, not acting simultaneously, 
but in succession. If the reason is obvious why the ventricle 
jdiould npt be a continuation of the muscular fibres of the 
auricle, the reason is equally clear, why the ventricle and aorta 
should be likewise separated. When the auricle contracts, the 
ventricle must be in a state of relaxation to receive the blood ; 
and when the ventricle contracts, must not the aorta be relaxed 
for a similar purpose ? Were we warranted to draw any con- 
clusion, then, from the fact that the aorta is not a continuation 
pf the left ventricle, it would be one, I presume, rather in fa- 
vour of the muscularity of arteries than against il. 

4M/^, Whether fibrine form an ingredient in the chemical 
composition of the arterial tissue, I will not take upon me to 
determine. Animal chemistry is still in its infancy ; and al^ 
though Berzelius apd others who have extended the boundaries oiF 
this branch of knowledge, have not been able to discover it, still 
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this is no decisive proof of its non-existence. Till very lately, 
£brine was supposed to exist exclusively in animal substances. 
Vauquelin, however, has detected it in vegetables. " Fibrine, it 
is obvious, may exist in such tissues, but so obscured by other 
animal products, that the science of the profoundest chemist 
upon earth may be biiffled to detect it. If, indeed, the chemical 
analysis of the arterial tissue had been proved to be absolutely 
correct, and no fibrine found, the argunjent would carry with it 
some little weight; but so long as the analysis is confessedly 
imperfect, it would be illofjical in the extreme to draw from 
such premises any conclusion either for or against (ha muscula- 
rity of arteries. 

- Blhhjf That the arteries have been partially 0!tsified, without 
derangin);, to any great extent, the circulation of the blood, is 
a fact which is well authenticated. We are not at liberty, how- 
ever, to draw the conclusion from this fact, that the arteries in 
the healthy state are not muscular, or cannot assist in the cir- 
culation of the blood. We know how nicely the system can 
accommodate itself to the exigencies that orise both in health 
and disease. If an external sense is destroyed, the deficiency ia 
partially compensated for by an increased acuieness of all the 
others. If an arm or a leg is lost, the organs of motion that re- 
main generally increase in size and muscular power. So it is 
with the heart and arteries. When the heart is preternaturallv 
small, changed in texture,' or, as in some monsters, wanting al- 
together, the arteries always display an increase of strength by 
the thickness of their parietes, and their stronger contractile 
power. When the texture of the arteries, on the other hand, 
IS BO changed by disease as to render them incapable of assist- 
ing the circulation, the heart evidently acquires a stronger pro- 
pulsive power than natural, as its increased magnitude in such 
oafles demonstrates. Admittinfr, as we cordially do, that the 
arteries, to a certain extent, have been ossi6ed without a great 
derangement of the circulation, the concession would be too 
broad and unguarded did we admit that the circulation of the 
blood would remain unaffected by the complete ossification of 
the whole arterial system. Ossification to such an extent, I 
believe, never has existed. The arterial Irwiks have indeed 
been found in this state, but the smaller branches, and the ca- 
pillary extremities, could not become ossified without the imme- 
diate destruction of life. The work of nutrition, in such a state 
L of the vessels, would be annihilated, and those numerous secre- 
V lions which conduce to the necessities of the system, would be 

'j Chemical Ditlionary, \n. Fibrine, 
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changed) or permanently arrested. Those who hare sopposed 
that the circulation is not affected by the ossification of the ar- 
terial system, have fallen into an egregious error ;^-<»the pulsa- 
tion of the arteries is irregular atid almost lost, — the whole ^«» 
%em evinces powerful effects from so much derangement, — the 
patient is unhealthy, and of a remarkably sallow complexion, ^ 
and, from the imperfect distribution of the blood, mortification 
frequendy supervenes, f 

Secondly^ The action^ and, consequently, the musculari^ of 
arteries, may be deduced from the following facts and obserya<« 
tions, 

1^/, The pulse is not uniformly synchronous with the oontrac- 
lion of the left ventricle of the heart. Thousands of cases are 
on record to substantiate this fact. Such inaccordancies be* 
tween the action of the heart and arteries, have been found to 
arise from various causes, — ^from deranged and organic affec- 
tions of the heart, — from diseases of the arteries, — and even 
from diseases of organs which have only an obscure and inex- 
plicable sympathy with the arterial system. Thus the pheno- 
menon of a double pulse has been discovered to attend a mor- 
bid contraction of the left auriculo-ventricular opening of the 
beart;:): from ossification of the aortic valves, the heart has 
beien known to contract twice for each arterial pulsation ; $ in 
wbitloie^ the arteries which lead to the disease sometimes pulsate 
more frequently than the arteries in any healthy part of the bo- 
dy; II and the pulse has become extinct at the wrist and other 
parts of the body, from diseases of the alimentary canal and pul- 
monary organs, f These facts are totally incompatible with the 



^ Bums on Diseases of the Heart 
. f Mr White of Manchester, when speaking of gangrene, makes the foUowW . 
fjjlisenratioii. '< There is a species of morti^cation from an ossified artery, which 
Ims ever been, and ever will remain, the opprobrium medicorum. Tlie whole art of 
medicine is here in vain exhausted, and the complaint remains uninterrupted in its ' 
fatal progress, till it arrives at the extremity of the ossification. ** 

i Hodgson on Diseases of the Arteries and Veins. 
Burns on IKseases of the Heart 

y Good's Study of Medicine, vol. ii. p. 6. 

\ Parry on the Nature, Cause, and Varieties of the Arterial Pulse> p. 140.«- 
The following facts from Dr Parry may prove interesting : 

** Twenty cases have occurred to me of the total loss of pulse in the radia] ar- 
teries, from maladies of the alimentary canal, whether a considerable time before 
death, or under circumstances that admitted of a recovery, while at the same time . 
the pulse in the carotids was full and strong* In one Instance of general dropsr- 
the padent had no pulse at the wrist for 17 days, yet was restored to perfect health! 
Sometimes the pulse has been wanting in the radial artery only. In another «ase^ 
a young man labouring under pulmonary hectic was found to have lost the pulse at 
the wrist immediately after, coming out of the, warm bath. Several months aftcr^ 
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imppositioii that the arteries are passive instruments in the circula- 
"on- They are, indeed, anomalies of pulsation, arising from some 
lorbid condition of the Bystcm ; but they are not the less va- 
" 'e on that account, for it ia only from attending to tlio con- 
1 of parts in disease, that we are often enabled to arrive at 
P B correct knowledge ol their healthy function. Were (he ar- 
r teries naturally passive instruments in the circulation, it is in- 
conceivable how any disease could confer upon them a motive 
power; but if such a power primarily existed, even in lhe[most 
obscure degree, it would require no great stretch of fancy to 
imagine how such a power could eillier be increased or annibi- 
- lated." 



I wards, it had returned, although almost in an imperceptible degree, Anotlier pa- 

kfienl, a female of middle age. the motJicr of several childicn, alTccIed witli severe 

I .tough, mis apparently convalescent and walking nbout the house, when it was di't* 

inered that the pulse in one arm was ivhoUf ivsndng ; a few days afterwards shs 

ied suddenly, when the whole course of the aorta vas carefully eiotniiied, but.no 

erialiun liom the hcollliy stale could lie perceived. " 

■ Respecting the cause of the pulse in tlie heallhy state of the body, much dif- 

■CDC^ of opinion exists. Galen amonff tbe ancients, and Dumofl smong tlie mn- 

ms, supposed tliat the arteries hud an inherent pulsation, independent of Ihe ac- 

n of the heart Richerand, Portal, Summering, and others, adopt the opinion 

f Holler, wlw maintained, that the phunomenon was attributable lo tlic impu!s« 

ic blood from (lie left ventricle diateniing the arteries. " D'abord je me Rnisa»< 

, que le sang, poussc par le coeur, dilate leB arteres et forme cc lisltemtnt (Ju'dd 

lellD le poula. " (Mfmrrtr air le Mnmanent du Saiig, p. 33). Bichat conceives, 

nn djtatalion of the arteries during the eyetidf of the heart tnkes place, but that 

lulse is dependent upon a ceriain degree of locomotion in the whole artery, by 

h it Bptings against Ihe finger during tlie contraction of llie heart. 

■ \ Dr Pari7, by a variety of ingenious experiments, bai attempted to prove, tliat 

I Jlle arteries suSerno dilatation nor contraciion during the syatole and diastole of the 

L Beart, DOT locnmolion of any descriptian. : tbat the pulse is dependent, therefore 

Pfalely upon the action of tlie heart. 

" ' -am, " soys Dt I'arry, " both carotids were laid bare by Mr George Nor- 
le praeiicc of Mr Coombs, two others, and myself. Notivlthslaoding the 
[ Mtinul was greatly agitated, tlicre was not in cilbcr carotids ihe least appearance bS 
[ jil^ation during the systole of llic vcnliicle, nor conlrvctiDn during its diastole i 
f WIT, except when Ihe animal breathed, wai there any deoree of locomotion pcr- 
V, MiTed in Ihe arteries, which rcuiained compleU'ly quiet and at rest, Nevertlieles^ 
I pFhen either artery was compressed between Ihe linger and thumb, tlie pulse woa 



gandd 



I explanations appear to be correcL The pulse, I 

:tion both of the heart and arletiue. 

column of blood is tent into Ihe aorta, which, from 

St fluid, I 



le of Ihe above-mentii 
is dependent on il 
When ibe heart conlracfi 
' die incompressible nolure ol 

pioment lo all the blood in the arterial system, as lar, at least, as me capillaries, 

This, to a certain ejtlenl, is Ibe cause of the pulse; but unless tbe aricries react up- 

pu the blood impelled into them by the heart, Ihe pulsation is obscure and indi<- 

' Jinct, u we Bod where ossification attacks Ibe vessels. In Ihe eiiieriments et IV 

k Parry, indeed, no perceptible dilatalion or contraction could be discovered. Bi.t 

F nl Mute; — they were necessarily etposed to tlie atmospheric air; and from ti.e :,ii- 
iVlusofthot fluid, Ihe muscular fibres, if such eiisicdr would he calleil strongly, if 
M Bpasmodicall^f) into action. Il it to tbii circumsUnce, I presume, that an aiiery. 
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2///^y The arteries after death are always found empty* 
In the living subject, the arteries are full of blood. If th^ 
blood, therefore, be propelled by the contractile power of the 
heart alone, the moment the heart ceases to contract, tbe blood 
would remain motionless, and the arteries full. To what, then, 
can the vacuity of the arteries after death be attributed? 

This state of the arteries after death, was one of the most 
powerful arguments which the antagonists of Harvey adduced 
against his transcendant discover}- ; and, anxious as Hiarvtey was 
to explain the phenomenon, his explication is quite unsatisfac-- 
tory. He supposed the vacuity dependent 6n a collapse of th0 
lungs, which prevented the blood from passing through them to ' 
the left side of the heart, the left side still continuing to contract '^ 
after it had ceased to receive blood* * 

whose pulsations were obvious to the sight, loses, when exposed, all apparent move*' 
ment. 

Dr Parry would almost lead os to conclude that <the arteries cannot contract, as he 
maintains that they are always in a state of distension, as well under the systole As 
the diastole of the left ventricle. Some of bis expferiments would seem to lead dt-> . 
rectly to such a conctusion ; but tliat arises from the imperfect state of the experi- 
ment. If the experiments had been followed out, as in a few instances they have 
been, Uiey would lead to a conclusion in direct hostility to the one which has been 
deduced. For example, we are told that two ligatures were applied to the carotid 
of a living sheep, about an inch and a half distant from each other. Midway be- 
tween the ligatures, the artery measured half an inch in circumference. After the 
blood was evacuated from the artery, it only measured ^ ^f of an inch ; and its cir^* 
cumference, of course, reduced -^^j^ of an inch by the mere evacuation^ Tbe dimi** 
nution of diameter from the evacuation of the blood, may seem a proof that the ar- 
tery was previously in a state of unnatural distension ; but the arteries, as I hav^ 
formerly observed, have a cnpability of accommodating themselves to the quantity of 
contained fluid. If you diminish that fluid, the arteries will contract; and if the 
Ikiid be removed altogether from any one of them, the contractions will slowly and 
imperceptibly go on, till it is converted into an impervious cord, llie decreased 
diameter of the arteries^ under such circumstances, is no proof that they were na- 
turally over-distended : it is only a proof that, in tlie unnatural circumstances in 
which they were placed, they were- called violently, and, if we might so speak, un^ 
naturally, into action. If the experiment had been followed out, by killing the 
animal, and sometime afterwards examining the arteries, the experimentalist would 
have found this contractile effort gone, and its diameter not only as great, but 
greater, than before. For the truth of this observation, I have only to appeal to 
one of Dr Parry*8 own experiments. In another experiment, he informs us that 
tlie cir<*umferen<?e of the right carotid of a horse was J^g of an inch. A pprtion- 
of it was included between two ligatures, as in the above-mentioned experiment. 
An hour afterwards it was punctured ; but, from the blood being coagulated, se<*. 
rum only flowed out. The vessel was then measured, and found to be only |^g of 
an Inch in circumference. The experiment, in this instance, did not slop here. 'ITie 
animal was bled to death ; and in 16 hours afterwords, the artery, at the same point 
as before, measured |^§ of an inch. * 

• Vacuitas arteriarum in corporibus mortuis inde evenit, quod quando subsident 
(meatibus occlusib) pulmones, non ulterius rcspiraiit; itn per ipsos sanguis libe- 
re non potest transire : per^everat tamen per temporis sputium cor in expellendo; 
unde et sinistra cordis auricula contractioret ventriculu^; puriterque arteries inanitie 
et (noil sanunini«« succcssione repleta;) vaciise apparent.— (Erercrta^iaaftera ad Sto^ 
iunum,pAl5. Edit, of the London College y 1760% • ■■ . . v 
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The recent experiments of Dr Williams prove, indeed, thtrtEJ 
tlie blood, after respiration has ceased, will not permeate tb^ 
lungs, but it is not from any mechanical obstruction which the]d 
oppose to its progress, but from the impure state of the circulat-J 
iDg fluid, * — impure biood acting upon the pulmonary veins astS 
a torpifjing poison. To suppose that the left ventricle, after ibtj 
has ceased to receive blood, can propel the blood contained int-3 
the arteries into the veins, is the most unfounded of all opinions^,! 
It may, and indeed it does, contract for some time after the ani^J 
mal ceases to respire, but unless it at the same time propel » I 
column of blood against a preceding column, how, in the natur» J 
of things, can its mere contraction affect any fluid that may bij' 1 
contained in the arteries? > j 

Dr Carson has attempted to account for the phenomenon^' J 
from the natural resiliency of the lungs, which, alter death, alw j 
lows the blood to accumulate there as in a vacuum, f ■ | 

Plautiblc, and even correct to a certain extent, as this viei«i'? 
of the matter is, it is liable to objections. In birds, wh(ii)e Iiings. I 
are bound down to their back- bones, no resilience can lake I 
place. In fishes, too, no tendency to a vacuum can be formed/ Z 
for they are destitute of lungs. How, then, can the vacuity i» 4 
the arterial system of such animals be accounted for? FronrJ 
certain experiments which I some time ago performed, I was J 
induced to believe tliat the vacuity was attributable to the con^.g 
tractile power of the arteries alone. A more extensive and cor- 1 
rect set of experiments obliged me, however, to abandon that A 
opinion. These experiments^ notwithstanding, prove, what 14 ] 
sufficient for our present purpose, that the arteries are concern-r^ 
ed, and assist in the process. 1 

To ascertain the cause of the vacuity in the arteries, the fol-; \ 
lowing experiments were instituted. j 

Experiment I. — The thorax of a living cat was opened onf J 
the 22d of January last, in presence of a number of my pupils( J 
by cutting ihrouijh the cartilages of the ribs on each side of thtf^ 
sternum. The lungs instantly collapsed, with a considerable^ j 
noise. The heart was then aeen beating irregularly, but pretty. J 
strongly, through the thin pericardium. The pericardium waa I 
slit open, and a ligature applied around the roots of the sy»^ ^ 
temic and pulmonic vessels, Just where they issue from ihtr J 
heart. 4 

Upon examining the animal 12 hours afterwards, the vein» 1 
were found remarkably turgid, and the blood in many of the J 
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larger ones coagulated. The aortiEi wbm next examined throngtt- 
<Nit its whole extent, and some of its branches likewise^ to ihtrit^ 
minute ramifications. It was flatter and more flaccid than whea 
Uie animal was alive^ or than it appeared for half an hour aft^ 
the death of the animal. Having opened the aorta, it was found 
about half filled with thin unooagulated blood ; and as we traced 
the branches which proceed from the aorta, we found them stilt 
partially filled with the same kind of blood* 

Eap. 2. — Next day the thorax of another Hying cat was cqseDn 
ed, and a ligature applied round the aorta and pulmonary «f^ 
tery; the vena c(wcb were not surrounded with a ligator«i^ 
Twelve hours afterwards, the vascular system was minutely eX"-» 
amined. The right auricle and ventricle were pretematorally^ 
loaded with blood, and the veins turgid. From the heart near- 
ly to. the cceliac artery, the aorta was empty ; but beyond that 
Eoint the arteries contained a small quantity of uncoagulated 
lood. 

Exp. 3.*— On the 25th of January, the thorax of a living cat, 
was opened, when the lungs collapsed, and the heart continued 
to pulsate irregularly for some time, as in the foregoing experi** 
ment. A ligature was then applied around the root of the aorta^ 
no other vessels being included. Six hours afterwards, the ar-^ 
terial system was found nearly in the same state as in the second 
experiment. 

Exp, 4. — On the 1st February the thorax of a living cat waar 
opened, and a ligature applied round the aorta, as in the third 
Experiment. An incision was next made into the trachea, and 
the lungs forcibly inflated and^the trachea tied. After the anix 
mal had become cold, the arteries were examined and found perw 
fecdy empty. - . . ^ 

Tne oDJect of the first experiment was to insulate the vascoi 
lar system from the heart and lungs, and to observe the eflbct. 
Had all the blood been found in the venous system after, tfas 
experiment, the vacuity of the arteries would have been attri<^ 
butable to their own contractile power ; but as we found a con^ 
u^derable quantity of blood in these tubes, we are forced to the 
conclusion, that the arteries of themselves are inadequate to the 
efiecU That they assist the process, however, is indisputable 
from the result of the experiment ; and the question then oo* 
curs, what other power or powers cooperate with the arteries in 
producing the efiect? In the second experiment, another 
power, viz. the right side of the heart was added, and the rev 
suit was considerable ; sUU the arteries were only partially empti* 
ed. In the third experiment the lungs were addedj but no far-* 
ther efiect was produced. Upon considering the iqatter, I re- 
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meiiiberci] tliat tlie lungs from the entrance of tlic atmospheric I 
air into the chest, had been, during the whole experiment, in a, I 
slate of collapse. Ill t)ic fourth experiment, this objection wa^ I 
obviated by inflating the litngs, and ihc result was such as hafr I 
been menUoned, ^ I 

The vacuity of the arteries after death, then, is attributable. I 
to three causes ; Isi, To the contraction of the arteries; 2(//w. I 
To the suction- power of the right side of the heart; and SiliVt. I 
To the natural resilience of the lungs, producing a tendency tq I 
a vacuum. Tiiesc three causes appear indispensable to produce ] 
the eflect. If any one fuii, the arteries remain comparatively 
full. When the arteries tire ossified, so that they cannot con- , 
tract, or when the irritability of the heart is suddenly destroyed | 
by the electric fluid, or by any other agent, the arteries remaia 
partially filled with blood. '. ] 

Stll^, The contractile power of the heart has been lost by ] 
organic disease, without affecting to any great extent the circula- j 
tion of the blood. 

Mr John Hunter, has justly remarked, that the heart cannot I 
be an essential organ of the circulation, since it is wanting in • 
so many animals. By a parity of reasoning, I think we may I 
conclude, that even in those animals in which a heart naturally 1 
exists, it cannot be the sole circulating agent, as its contractile I 
power has been destroyed without a cessation of the circula tioiiJ. j 
That the heart should be liable to many diseases, both function^ ] 
al and organic, is by no means surprising. It stands associated I 
to so many organs by situation and sympathy, — is so easily a& J 
fectcd by every mental and corporeal excitation, that its actioi| 1 
is incessantly liable to derangement; and functional disease*, ] 
are known to terminate frequently in textural or organic. Manjc 1 
curious cases of this kind are on rei^ord ; and as they form th^. 
basis upon which our present argument is founded, I shall brief- | 
ly glance at one or two of them. '. I 

In Mr Allan Burns's work on Diseases of the Heart, we ara I 
infoFmed that one of his patients was for many years afflicted I 
with a disease of the heart, which frequently became so urgent,' ] 
that he dropped down apparently dead; his pulse ceasing tq I 
beat, and his face becoming livid and swollen. On the aftcr^ ] 
noon preceding his death, he had for a little time been engaged ! 
in some laborious employment, which completely exhaustect 
Iiim. He went to bed earlier than usual, and was found dead J 
about 1 1 o'clock the same evening. On inspecting the bodyg I 
the ventricles of the heart were Found completely changed i4 •! 
structure, being now composed of a substance " intermediate J 
between fat ana cartilage. " ■ 1 

VOL, XXil. NO, 81, S I 
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The heart tias been found dUorganized in a stQl more won- 
derful degree. It has been found converted into solid b<me. 
Several cases of this kind will be found by referring to Bomet, 
Bailie, Good^ Bordenave, Simtnonsy and Burns. An interr- 
ing case of this kind is related by the last mentioned eminent 
author, of a wo^an, whose disease at first seemed to consist prin- 
cipally in a cough and difficulty of breadiing; her pulse oeing 
regular and appetite unimpaired. For two months previous to 
tier death, she was adiictca with natisea, great constrictrbn in the 
chest, and diffused pain over the abdomen. She died ; and on 
examining the body *^ the whole extent of the pericatdinm which 
covered the ventricles, and the ventricles themselves, except 
about a cubic inch at the apex of the hearty Were ossi^ed and 
firm as the skull. " 

In the case related by Dr Simmons, the ossification e^efnded 
fVorn the base to the apex of the heart, and consequently iUvc^v- 
ed botli auricles and ventricles. 

, Here, then, is matter for serious consideration. In such cases; 
the heart must have bden useless for years ; yet the circulation 
was not only maintained, but maintained wim such regdiarity, 
t)iat the disease was frequently overlooked or aftistaken. Either 
these cases are unworthy of credit, or the heart Cannot be tb^ 
sole agent in the circulation. Wete such cases adduced by m^ 
of no reputation in tlieir profession ; were they adduced by men 
eager iii the support' of some favourite hypothesis, we might be 
inclined to receive 'them with caution. But, broc^ht forward as 
they are by men of the first respectability ; warped by no theory^ 
and influenced by ho hypothesis ; who state, in the calnd lan- 

S' uage of reason, facts which have fallen within the sphere of 
leir sober observation — such facts are entitled to our implicit 
confidence. We are forced then to adopt the only alternative^ 
that the circulation must bQ carried oh under siTch cirdomstances 
by other agents than the heart ; ahd where Can the^e agents be 
femnd, but in some of the remaihing apparatus 6f circtrlation ? 
when th^ arteries are ossified, we readilv admit ^at the bl6od 
ib moved through the arterial svstem by the percussive iE^ctioH of 
^e heart; aiid When the heart is dssified, ana the arteries soiiftd^ 
have we hot, at least, a strong presumptive proof thk't llh'^ siin- 

S" lin^us movement is dependent, under such circuihstailC^S) tipon 
e contractile power of the arteries *i 

AitJdy^ The heart is wanting in many classes of animated 
beijigs in which a circulation exists. 

We are apt to consider these animated beings as of a lesi^ 
perfect organization than ourselves, but with how much i^eason, 
is diflicult to determine. They may be less complex in struc- 
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ture, but simplicity of organization is surely no proof of infe- 
riority. Upon the same principle, the organ of smell may be 
denominated less perfect than the eye ; but, though the one is 
less complex, or, if you please, less noble and useful than the 
other, yet, as both are equally fitted for their several functions, 
both are equally perfect. So it is with " the lower animals. *' 
The relationships which they bear to the external world are 
different from ours. We are placed, by a peculiar organiza- 
tion, on a mighty vantage ground ; but, so long as these ani- 
mals can perform the parts assigned them in the general ar- 
rangement of the universe, they are as perfect as we. Be this 
as it may, by investigating the structure of these animals, we 
obtain a knowledge of many important facts in physiolo- 

Egy. In framing many of the human organs, nature has dis- 
layed all her exuberance of power. In other animals, 
owever, we find her unravelling, as it were, her own intri- 
cacies; — ^removing first one part, and then another, till this 
essentials only or the organ remain. By thus tracing Nature 
through her " sportive movements, " we receive much both of 
pleasing aild profitable instruction. While we are charmed 
with varied and exhaustless resources, we are no less edi- 
fied by the correct views of the animal economy, which such 
exercises are so calculated to impart. How are we, fgr ex- 
ample, certain that the auditory nerve is the only essential 
part of the organ of hearing, and that all its other tissues, 
exquisitely delicate and useful thotigh they be, are compara- 
tively unimportant appendages ? Chiefly because comparative 
anatomy has proved it. 

If we appeal, then, -to the same tribunal in deciding the es- 
sential parts of the apparatus of circulation, we will assuredly 
i)e led to form a very different opinion from that entertained 
by the generality of physiologists. Do we say it is the heart? 
Comparative Anatomy instantly confutes the assertion, by point- 
ing out a numerous class of animals in which a circulation ex- 
ists, without any such organ. Those beings which possess a 
heart and circulation like man, are indeed but a handful cora- 

Eared to the countless millions that inhabit the ocean; the 
owels of the earth ; or people the atmosphere, and flutter 
in every sunbeam. The great majority of such animals are 
destitute of a heart; yet can we believe that their circula- 
tory appfkrattts is not adequate to every useful purpose in 
their economy ? Does not the blood move, and are not the 
functions of nutrition, conservation and reproduction, executed 
with as much regularity as when the heart is attached to the 

S2 
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sanguiferous system ? Did we find a heart in aill animals in 
which a circulation existed, the conclusion that it is an essen- 
tial organ of the circulation would be unavoidable ; but, vary- 
ing in structure, as it does in so many animals, and wanting in 
part, or altogether, as it is in so many more, we are forced to 
draw a very different, if not an opposite conclusion. That the 
heart is a most useful organ in those animals in which it exists, 
is undeniable : — it is a useful reservoir for the blood-vessels ; 
and, by its strength and excessive irritability, is admirably 
adapted for maintaining in the vessels a constant and equable 
supply of blood, as well as powerfully assisting the sanguineous 
movement. That it however is the only agent of the circula- 
tion, is a gratuitous assertion. There is no corpoi-eal heart for 
the fish, yet the blood circulates with ease through its body; — 
no pulmonic heart for the snail, yet the blood stagnates not in 
its respiratory organ ; — no heart, either corporeal or pulmonic, 
for worms and certain insects, yet the blood experiences no in- 
terruption in its course ; * and, even in man and quadrupeds, 
in whom the heart might seem at first view the only organ of 
the circulation, we find the blood moving with uniformity in 
the system of the vena porta, where the action of the heart 
cannot possibly extend. In some of her^ playful moments. 
Nature too has enabled us to prove, that the. blood can circu- 
late over the whole human system, independently of that or- 
an ; for monsters^have been born without a heart, and have 
ived for some time, the blood circulating with apparent regu- 
larity. 

In all these instances, then, unless the vessels be admitted 
to be the principal moving powers in the circulation, how can 
the sanguineous movement be at all accounted for? 

bihly^ Different parts of the arterial system may be at the 
same moment in different states of excitement and action. 

We cannot contemplate the sudden and deep blush of sham^ 
or the pallid hue of terror, without admitting the truth of 
this observation, f Do we not likewise find the blood cir- 
culating with more impetuosity in an inflamed than in a healthy 
part ; and rushing with great force into the penis during the 
erectile state of that organ, while the circulation remains un- 
affected in other parts of the body ? These are not the only 
facts which prove the truth of the above mentioned position. . 



♦ Blumenbach's Comparative Anatomy, p. 24'7. B. F. Bciting de Hirudinibus. 
Cuvier*s Lecons, &c. L 23. Sect. 2. Art 4 Mitcliel in Aliber*s American Annai^ 
Part I. p. 121. 

f Abemethy's I^ysiological Lectures^ p. 227. 
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We cannot observe the growth of any tumour, or indeed of 
any portion of the body, either in health or disease, or the 
states of action and repose of secretory organs, without being 
forcibly impelled to the same result. 

The secretions are all formed from the blood ; yet we find 
the secreting organs not only differing from each other in their 
secreting power, but each exhibiting likewise alternate periods 
of repose and high activity. The saliva does not always flow 
into the mouth, yet the idea of savoury food will instnutly call 
it forth in copious profusion. The gastric juice is not always 
secreted; let food, however, be introduced into the stomach, 
and the digestive menstruum will soon appear. The testicle, 
too, has long and indeterminate periods of inaction ; yet how 
easily can it be roused from this state into vigorous excite- 
ment ! 

Hiat the vessels which lead to an active organ are luiusually 
loaded with blood, is a fact which has been long known and 
iHiiversallv admitted. We have even ocular demonstration of 
the fact in the living subject ; and experiment has proved the 
increased magnitude. of the vessels hi the dead. The question 
then arises, what is the cause of this greater influx of blood ? 
Is it attributable to the heart ? Can the heart instantly direct 
a stream of blood to any organ that may require it, without 
transmitting, at the same time, a corresponding increase to all 
the others ? The thing is impossible. 

These, and many other phenomena of the animal economy, 
are quite inex})licable, unless we admit that particular arteries 
have the power of dilating and contracting, of directing and 
impelling the blood to particular organs ; and if particular ar- 
teries have this power, with what reason can we refuse the 
same power to the whole arterial system. 

2'U/i April, 1824, 
424, Dii/ce Street, Glasgo'w. 



IV. 

A?i Liqniyy on several dmihlful Points coyinected xvith the Circu^ 
lation. Jlr/ James Macfadyen, Surgeon. Lecturer on Na- 
tural History, &c. Glasgow. 

T^HfS is one of those subjects which, after having been {or sl 

-^ long time laid aside, has of late come again to occupy a 

considerable portion of the attention of Physiologrsts. Not^ 
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withstanding all that lias been said much still remains in un* 
ccrliiiuty, and on which our received opinions are merely con- 
jectural. We cannot, it is true, expect another discovenr Ml^ 
that of Har\'ey, instituting, as it were, a revolaticm m the 
science, leavuig tlie long-favoured notions of antiqui^ to be 
forgotten amid the new views and more correct opinions it shall 
introduce. Perhaps, in all tlie wide range of natural science^ 
we have no theory the truth of which can be more certwily de» 
monstrated, than the at present received doctrine of the circular 
tion of the blood. Still, however, although the foundation on 
which we proceed may be correct, there are several opinions 
connected with it, regarded by many as incontrovertible, which 
I am confident, if properly examined, would be found incor^ 
rect, and many points on which we are still undecidedf to ex* 
plain and illustrate which, is an object well worthy of the att^i* 
tion of the Anatomist and Physiologist. 

The remarks I will at present hazard, may be arranged un» 
der the two distinct heads of the Arterial and the Venous Cirw 
culations. 

I. Arterial Circulation, 

One of the most important questions connected with the Ar- 
terial Circulation, is the muscularity of the vessels themselves, 
I do not envy the discriminative talents of those persons who 
make themselves proud on discovering what tliey are pleased 
to call a new arterial coat. It is perfectly sufficient if we know 
tJiat tliere are three distinct layers, a cellular, a muscular or fi^ 
brous, and a mucous. It is with the second of these that we 
have at present to do, our object being to ascertain whether it 
is truly muscular, or composed merely of elastic tendonous fi-f 
bres. 

One important objection to the former of these opinions is, 
that the arteries possess none of the properties wliich are cpn- 
sidered characteristic of muscular parts. It is true, that in 
fish, and others of the cold-Tblooded tribes, tlie muscles may be 
white. Yet that docs not apply to the case before us, those of 
warm-blooded animals being always red. If, therefore, the scr 
cond arterial coat be muscular^ how are we to account for its 
being so unlike, in ^pearance and texture, the other parti? 
of the same system. Besides, contraction on the application 
of stimuli is supposed to be an essential property of muscles. 
This, however, on making the experiment, I am not aware has 
ever been observed. No sensible contraction takes place, and 
no increase in the velocity or force of the circulation in the 
ixirt i.^-disctrnible. 
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One of the arraiments considered tlie slroagost in favour (>f 
the muscularity of these vessels is their pulsation. This, hows 
¥ver, recent observations have ascertained to be altogether ia- 
dependent of their action. On layitlg ^a artery bare, no altera 
nate dilatations and contractions are observable to tlie eye, ati^ 
it is only when we apply pressure, so as to natrow the djametef ' 
of the canal, that we are sensible of llie successive tides iq 
which tlie current is moving. Hence the distinction with wluc^ I 
the pulse is felt, is always in proportion to the firmness witli ] 
which the artery is compressed, being always felt strongest: I 
where tlie vessel ])asses over some bone, as is th^ case with th( I 
rikdical artery at the wrist, and the temporal over the forefieac); 
It hence appears, that pulsation is altogether uidependent of any i 
muscularity in the arteries, and that Uiey have a very subordir I 
nate share in the propulsion of the blood. This, indeed, maj J 
be put to the test of experiment. If one pf the larger arteri^ J 
be divided, and introduced into the aorta of a dead animal, of I 
indeed into any inert tube, the blood will be observed, on comf J 
pression, to flow through the latter with a distinct pulsatioiu 1 
and to escape by the orifice at the extremity pej- saltern. W* I 
jnay, indeed, convince ourselves of this by a ver^ simple exper 1 
^iment — merely compressing the leathern pipe ol the commtMii 1 
fire-engine, when, if 1 may be allowed the expression, a very 
distinct pulsation will be lelt corresponding to each stroke of 
the engine. 

Another argument brought forward in favour of the opinion 
we are considering, is, that the arteries are always fopncf emp- 
ty ati^er death. '1 he inference has accordingly b.een made, that 
they qre possessed of a propelling power mdependent of the 
lieart. This conclusion is unwarranted ; for, whilst the arteries, 
whose muscularity is so questionable, are empty, the right ven- 
tricle, though formed of one of the most powerful muscles in 
tUe body, as well as tlie pidmonary arteries, is gorged with 
blood. The only probable dieory tlierefore is, that the blood, 
propelled through the arteries by the action of tlie left ven- 
tricle, partly passes into the veins, and partly remains in the 
vessels, and is there either gradually carried forward in thp 
same manner by tlie librous contraction or elasticity of the vesr 
sels themselves, or, when putrefaction commences, escapes and 
forms those livid marks which are so often observed on the sur- 
face of the dead subject. 

But how, it may be asked, conies the right side of the heart, 
together with the jiulniouary arteries, to be gorged with blood, 
ivhilst the pulmonary vuiiis and the left side, as well as the ar- 
terial systeui, arc ciiiply ? Tliis is not otitasiuntd by the forniJi;|' 
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possessing less muscular energy than the latter, or from vitality 
m them being sooner extinct. The true cause is, that the func- 
tion of respiration ceasing, the blood being no. longer purified 
by exposure to the vital air, retains those deleterious proper- 
ties characteristic of venous blood, and is no longer capable of 
supporting life. It may therefore, in so far as the arteries are 
concerned, be considered as existing in an unnatural state,— as 
a foreign fluid differing essentially from that with which that 
system of vessels were formerly filled. The consequence is, 
that the pulmonary veins refuse, if I may use tlie expression, to 
takc«up the blood, being no longer in a state suited for the 
purposes of life. This may be illustrated by the spasmodic 
contraction of the ri?na glofiidis, in the application of any un- 
usual substance, such as either water, or any of the noxious 
gases. In these cases death takes place, not from the direct ef- 
fects of the foreign substances themselves, but from the orifice 
of the windpipe being completely closed, as if a rope were 
tightened round the neck. So also, in the case before us, the^ 
pulmonary veins, from the unusual properties which the blood, 
after the cessation of existence, possesses, become incapable of 
receiving and transmitting it to the left auricle ; so that whilst 
they, together with the rest of tHe systemic vessels, are empty, 
there is an accumulation of blood in the pulmonic, the lungs, 
from their lax texture, admitting readily of their distension. 

As a f^irther confirmation of this, it may be noticed, that the 
iarteries, in cases of sudden deaths, always contain more or less 
blood. ' Here life has been, as it were, arrested in the midst of 
her operations. She has not been even allowed space sufficient 
for her usual orderly departure, that gradual cessation of one 
function in the extinction of another. But the action of all 
have ceased at one moment; and there is but one step between 
being and nonentity, between existence and death. 

But it may be asked. In what respect, if the statement we 
have just made be correct, do the arteries differ from the veins ? 
In answer to this, we may, in the first place, reply, that their 
functions are not alike. While the latter are almost passive, 
the former, by their elastic property, assist in carrying forward 
the vivifying current. They also differ in structure, the coat^ 
of the veins being lax and delicate, whilst those of the arteries 
are firm and thick, readily assuming, when left to themselves, 
the tubular form. The latter, indeed, may almost be consider- 
ed as the tendons of the muscle which forms the left ventricle, 
sent oiit to be inserted in every portion of the body. 

It has, however, been said, that although the larger trunks 
are destitute of muscular contraction, it is possessed by the 
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smaller branches, since they are provided with stronger coals. 
This also is erroneous. The coats of the smaller branches are 
even thinner than the larger ; and when we say that they are 
stronger in the former, we must be understood as speaking 
comparatively as to the diarteter of their canals. This strength- 
ening of the extreme branches is intended merely to enable 
them to resist the impetus of the blood ; since, if their wails 
were to diminish in thickness with the size of their cavities, 
they would, towards their extremities, be so thin, that rupture 
would necessarily be a frequent accident. The same thing 
may be also observed at the bifurcation of arteries, or when a 
branch is sent off, there always being an interlacing of fibres 
at the point where ihey divide, that being most exposed to the 
current as it flows from the heart. 

II. Vcnoiis Ch'culutioiu 

Having thus attempted to prove the non- muscularity of ar- 
teries we may proceed to the venous circulation. The only 
question connected with it that we will at present notice, is that 
of the power which carries back the blood to the heart. In re- 
ply to this, various theories have been proposed. 

The first we will mention is that which ascribes the circula- 
tion in the veins to the suction-power of the right auricle. Ac- 
cording to this supposition, the heart not only propels the 
blood towards the extremities, but also recals it; and whilst by 
its contraction its cavity is emptied, it is only to be again filled 
by means of its expansion. In short, as Mr Carson expresses 
it, it is at the same time a forcing and a suction>pump. 
:. This theory^ though long ago suggested, is in a manner re- 
cent, being only of late seriously advanced and defended. In 
opposition to it, we have several objections to state. 
; In the first place, it is opposed by direct experiment. One 
of the larg^ veins in the abdomen of one of. the inferior animals 
was detached from its connexions, and a ligature applied. If in 
this state it had been replaced, and the wound brought toge- 
ther, there can be no doubt but that it would have become 
empty. By preventing however any pressure, it remained unal- 
tered, continuing seemingly as full as when the ligature was ap- 
plied. In another case, the vena cava abdominaliSy shortly be- 
low where it passes under the liver, was exposed, and an open- 
ing made into it by removing a sojall portion of its coats, a li- 
gature having previoijsly been applied below the place where 
the incision was made. A determinate ouantity of li{|uid was 
then introduced. At the end of ten minutes it was returned, 
but little diminibhcd, though every care was taken that the pav 
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sago to die opening in the vein should be free and imobstruct* 
ed. ♦ 

And here a very natural question connected with the distri* 
bution of the veins of the membranous viscera which unite 
to form the vena porta. Even did the suction-power with 
vdiich the right auricle has been endowed by our modern phj-f 
sioTogi&t&'extend to the rest of the system, tnis set of vessels is 
evidently beyond its reach. Receiving the blood from the me- 
senteric arteries, uniting into one trunk, which, entering the li* 
.ver, is there again divided, and spread into minute ramifica* 
tions, the motion of the fluid which they contain must evidently 
be beyond the influence of the action of the heart. This fact 
alone, one would think, should have been sufficient to have 
made our theorists pause ere. they came forward with an opi« 
nion in every point of view so objectionable. 

Another strong objection to tiie theory in question, is the 
weakness of the right auricle. Were it endowed with the pow» 
er of sucking back from every pait of the body, the blood which 
the left ventricle had discharged, it ought evidently to be at 
least of equal strength. On the contrary, whilst tlie latter is 
amongst tne strongest muscles of the body, the former may b^ 
reckoned among the least powerful. We are even inclined to 
doubt whether its action is absolutely necessary to the ^^pulsioii 
of the blood into the ventricle, since, were it possessed of any 
strengh, the vc7ice cavce being destitute of valves, a portion at 
least of the blood would, on each contraction, be driven back in- 
to the veins. The blood, therefore, passes into the v^itricle^ 
urged not so much by the contraction of the heart, as by the 
eurrent of blood which is pressing forward to the same point 
from every part of the venous system. 

But we have still another argument, founded on these me- 
chanical principles, which seem to have suggested the theory 
under consideration. In the first place, it must be evident, that 
were we to attempt to draw up any liquid, by means of the 
eommon pump, through flexible tubes, their sides would col- 
lapse as soon as the weight or resistance of the liquid would ex- 
e^ed their elasticity. Of this any one may convince himself, by 
merely attempting to draw up water from a vessel through a 
tube of moistened paper, the sides collapsing long before even the 
air is exhausted. The same thing would take place, were the 

* In a similar cxpcnment of a medical friciKl, repeated by him several times, 
one end of a tube was introduced iiilo one of the large abdominal veijis of a 
dog, and the other placed in a vessel containing water. No eflect, however, was 
uroducefl ; none of that suction-j-ower was displayed of which we hear so much. 
I'hiS} however^ cuniiot pcrhup;5 be considered ^ conclusive. 
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heart possessed of ji suction-power, itie sides of the veins unit- 
ing and becoming impervious as soon as its action began. 

Besides tliis, it is another maxim in hydraulics, that the re- 
sislnnce is always in proportion to the diameter. If it would be 
dilHcult to raise water by means of a pump, through a pipe of 
a four-inch bore, it must be almost impossible to accomplish 
the same if the diameter were only an inch, and perfectly so if 
yuu diminish it still father. Now, as it has been already prov- 
ed, that it would be impracticable for the heart to draw the 
blood through the vmia: caver, what shall we say, when we turn 
to the more minute branches — the origins of the venous trunks? 
The principle we have laid down applies still more strongly 
here, since, even did the auricle succeed with the larger vessels, 
it could have no influence over tbe more minute ramifications. 

lu concluding this subject, we may notice, that it is one of 
the arguments insisted on by thefavourersof the opinion we have 
been combating, that when a bandage is applied round a limb, 
while the veins below the part become turgid, those above are 
gradually emptied. How this can at all be referable to the suc" 
tion-power or the heart, it is difficult to conceive. We see the 
veins below the part become turgid. This can only take place 
from the vis a Icrgo of the older writers, the circulation of the 
arteries going on, and continuing to pour blood into the veins 
that arise from them. As for the emptying of the veins above 
the ligature, this is affected, not by any influence exercised by 
the right auricle, but by an agent, which, I think, has never as 
yet been taken into account. 

We do not deny that the circulation, at the extreme ven- 
ous branches, may in a great measure depend on the constant 
influx of blood from the arteries. That this alone, how- 
ever, is Bufficient to carry the blood forward to the heart, in its 
course encountering so many obstacles, is what we can scarce- 
ly suppose. It must therefore require additional aid ; and this 
it derives, neither from the heart, nor from any muscular or 
elastic property possessed by the veins themselves, but are in- 
debted to that pressure to which these vessels are exposed in 
their course, — passing through or covered with muscles, and 
Itepl down firm by the numerous tendinous expansions, and the 
skin which invests every part of the body. At first glance, this 
theory may appear improbable and hypothetical. A very slight 
reflection, however, will show that it is farfrom being incorrect. 
To be convinced of this, only observe the forearm. Webave 
in the first place the skin, which, in a state of health, is firmly 
braced, forming an envelope to the internal parts. Next we 
have the fascia of the forearm, iu like manner tightly binding 
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down the fleshy portion of the arm. Lastly, there are the mus- 
cles themselves, by their contraction and relaxation, exercise 
ing a considerable influence on the fluid contents of the vessels 
which lie in con-tact or pass through them. The influence of 
this last, indeed, seems to have been provided against by nature ;' 
these not only being deep-seated, but also superficial branches 
anastomosing freely with one another. This is also confirmed 
by the presence of valves in the course of the veins. Were the 
vis a fcrgo the only power that gave motion to the blood in 
these vessels, then no valvular apparatus would have been re- 
quired. On the contrary, the different causes we have just 
noticed, operating to dinjinish their diameter, the blood, were it 
not prevented, would have as great chance of flowing back, and 
being extravasated, as of being driven on towards the heart. 

The same theory applies to the-large veins of the abdomen 
and thorax. Here the weight of the different viscera, and the 
pressure occasioned by the constant tendency to contraction of 
th^ parietes, prevent the blood being retarded, and assist its 
progress, where, it would be equally beyond the influence of 
the suction-power of the right auricle, and the vis a tergo. 

Such is the train of argument that may be employed to prove, 
that, so far as the arterial circulation is concerned, we must re- 
gard the left ventricle of the heart as the principal agent, that 
the arteries are destitute of muscularity, and it is by their fibrous 
elastic texture that they favour the progress of the blood. As 
for the venous circulation, we think it must be evident, that the 
suction- power of the right auricle is a fiction equally absurd as 
the notions which some entertain about the elasticity of the 
heart, and the contractility of the lungs. It is the vis-a-tergo^ 
but more especially the pressure of the parts through which the 
veins pass, that are the real agents, in forwarding the blooJ to 
the ffreat centre of the circulation. 

' Though some of tlie arguments which have been employed in 
Uiis inquiry, may have claims to novelty, many of them may be 
found in the writinors of the more eminent physiologists of our 
own time. The effect they have produced on myown mind, is 
the most perfect, conviction of the truth of the opinions I have 
here advanced. 

'No, 32, Ingram Street^ Glasgow, 
June iSl/iy 1824. 
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V. 

Obse7vaftons on Mental Derangement^ made hi the Hospital Sal-i- 
petricre at Paris. By H. Bardsley, M; D., one of the Phy- 
sicians to the Manchester Infirmary, &c. &c. &c. late Pre- 
sident of the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh. 

Tn the hospital Salpetriere at Paris, which contains between 
-*- seven and eight hundred female lunatics, the best possible 
opportunities are aflPorded for witnessing every variety of men- 
tal hallucination, from hypochondria<?m and melancholy to the 
most furious mania. The aberrations of the human intellect 
are there strikingly exhibited. On entering an institution of 
til is kind, it is imj>ossible to suppress those feelings of sympa- 
thy and commiseration, which are produced by the sight of so 
many individuals deprived of that faculty which is the source 
of man's most elevated enjoyments. I confess I was highly gra- 
tified with the regularity and neatness which prevailed in every 
department of this spacious infirmary for the mind. The dis- 
tribution of the different classes of patients into separate divi- 
sions of the building is attended with many advantages. The 
taciturn, playful and harmless, are, by this regulation, reliev- 
ed from the noise and danger to which their intercourse with 
the more furious ' and irascible patients would necessarily ex- 
pose them. The moral treatment is conducted on the prin- 
ciple of mildness and persuasion. This change is chiefly to be 
attributed to the exertions of the venerable Pinel, whose exr 
ample is followed by his able and very intelligent successor, M. 
Esquirol. The severities formerly exercised towards these 
pitiable creatures, were not only discreditable to the humanity 
of their medical attendants, but injurious to the patients them- 
selves in a curative point of view. On this subject, M. Pinel 
thus feelingly remarks : " Les alienes loin d'etre des coupables 
qu'il faut punir, soiit des malades dont Tetat penible mcrite 
tons les egards dus a Thumanite soufTrante, et dont on doit rc- 
chercher par les moyens les plus simples a retablir la raison 
egaree. " 

One leading aim in the moral management is to prevent en- 
nui, and to divert the mind from brooding on the visionary fan- 
tasies of its^own disordered imagination, by affording the pa- 
tients regular and suitable employment. The medical treat- 
ment ai)peared to me inefficient and defective. So much stress 
is laid on the paramount importance of moral management. 
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count of this Institution, as Pind, Esquirol and Georrret, * have 

(riven such minute and accurate descriptions of it in their pub- 
ications. I shall therefore merely transcribe from my note- 
book such cases, with the posUmorie?n appear.ances, as seem 
most likely to throw a little light on the pathology of mania. \; . 
Barbara setat. 43, had laboured under periodical fits of in- 
sanity for five years. H^r conduct and conversation evinced at tiroes 
great mental composure. Her feelings towards her parents and her 
friends, which, in her lucid intervals, were tender and afPectionate^ 
seemed, during the maniacal paroxysm, to undergo a complete change* 
for she constantly spoke of them in terms of hatred and contempt, 
and represented their conduct as unjust and barbarous. This state 
of perturbation generally continued for a few weeks, and was afteN 
wards succeeded by a behaviour calm and decorous. She had been 
occasionally subject to epileptic fits for several years, which recurred 
much more frequently for some months previously to her death. She 
was seized with cough, dyspnoea, and oedema of the inferior extremi- 
ties, which symptoms during the last four months of her life, were 
accompanied with copious purulent expectoration, and occasional 
haemoptysis. Her strength rapidly failed, and she died a yictiin tq 
confirmed phthisis. Dissection — The cranium was extremely thin. 
The dura mater was quite natural. There was no congestion in the 
vessels of the pia matter,and the choroid plexuses were colourless* The 
lateral ventricles contained a sniall quantity of serum. The latera) 
lobe of the left hemisphere of the brain had assumed a fibro-car- 
tiiaginous texture ; and it- w^s found, upon minute examination, that 
the temporal fossa of that side was so much less than its opposite^ 
as necessarily to have compress^ the portion of brain it contained* 
Tiie anterior and posterior lobes, the right hemisphere, the cerebel- 
lum, and the medulla oblongata were perfectly natural. On opening 
the thorax, adhesions were found between the pleurae costalis and 
pulmonalis, but they were readily separated without laceration. Xhe 
substance of the lungs externally appeared, healthy ; but, on dividing 
the right lung with the scalpel, two vomicae of considerable size, 
each lined with a semi- cartilaginous membrane, and irregularly in- 
tercepted by fibrous bands, were discovered in its upper and middle 
lobes. The upper lobule of the left lung was much consolidated, 
but the inferior lobe was in a natural state. The bronchi of the rlghf 
lung were filled with purulent fluid, those of the left presented no 
unusual appearance. The other cavities were not. examined. 

A woman, actat. 45, had been an idiot during 15 years, and con- 
tinued in this state of fatuity until her death. She had constantly 
complained of obtuse pain in the frontal region, and required the 



* Consult M. Pinel's Treatise **siir P Alienation Mentale;'* an excellepl article 
by M. Esquirol, entitled « Hospice d'Alien^s, " in the Dictidnnaire des Science^ 
Medicales; and Georget's Essay <* De la Folic." . 
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diily exliibiiion of drastic purgatives to obviate excessive costive^ 
iiesa. Dissection. — The pericranium adhered firmly to the skull, bulf I 
the cranium was niitilral. The dura m^ter and its proce£Ees wero^ 
converted into an oBseo-cartilaginous substance, and the tunics' 
arachnoidSa was Soitleivhat thickened and opaque. Pia mater healthy.' 
The brain was much indurated, but the cerebellum, medulla oB-. 
hngata and cerebral nerves were, on the contrary, soft and pulpy,' 
The posterior cornua • of the lateral ventricles were carefully ex.* 
amined, and in each was found the elongation termed Hippocampus 
Minor. The spine, and its membranes and nerves, were free froia' ^ 
any morbid appearance. The lungs and heart were in a healthy ' 
state. The small intestines were the Only abdominal viscera which 
exhibited marks of disease. The inner membrane of the duodenuta' ! 
was highly vascular, whilst that of the jejunum and ileum, particU'« 1 
Hirly near the terminatioD of the latter gut, was beset with numeN < 
ous sphacelated patches. The uterus and bladder were healthy. 

Antohia xtat. SI, had been the subject of mental derange* J 

meot for several years. Her memory was surprisingly strong and yi- J 
gorous. She had a perfect recollection of the most trifling incidentif I 
which had occurred at a very early age, and could relate them widf 
a minuteness and accuracy scarely to be credited. Her insanity was 
of a lively character, but her conduct Was at all times orderly and 
peaceable. She complained during the last nine months of her life 
of severe pain in the hypogastric region, which was attended with a 
copious sanious discharge from the vagina. Her health gradually de- 
clined, and she expired in a state of extreme debility and emaciation. 
Dissection, — The encephalon was perfectly healthy, with the exception 
of the pineal gland f and its peduncles, which were considerably en- 
larged and indurated. The viscera of the thorax and abdomen were 
free from disease. The cervix uteri was found in a state flf ulcerated 
carcinoma ; and its inner membrane was studded with several scir- 
rhous tumours of dilFerent siaes, which could not be detached from 
this viscus without lacerating a portion of its substance. Bladder 
Bound, 

Maugaret , iEtat. 36, bad been afflicted with insanity for 

{he period of four years. It appeared, from the statement of her 
nKends, that disappointment in a matrimooial alliance had been the 
MiiaUBe of her derangement ; and indeed her conversation had a con- 
Ifeint reference to the object of her devoted attachment, and was at 
lnjl times tender and affectionate. She occasionally enjoyed lucid 
I ItitcrvaU, during which her conduct was perfectly correct. This 
I unfortunate female had for a length of time experienced considerable 
L pain and difficulty in voiding her feces, which were scanty ; and, at 
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the iiaie of her death, scarcely thicker than a common peodl. 
Blood was occaBionally mixed with them ; and the discharge from 
the gut, which before had been mucous, now became decidedly 
purulent. The complaint seemed to have been for a long time sta- 
tionary ; but its progress, during the last two months of the patient's: 
life, was very rapid. Her constitution was quite exhausted; and 
death happily released her from a state of severe and continued suf- 
fering. Dissection* — On examining the brain, it was discoverefd that 
a deposition of $er\im in considerable quantity had taken place be« 
twecn the tunica arachnoidea and pia mater. The ventricles were, 
nearly filled with fluid, and the Jbramen monroianum was much ^n* 
Urged. The convolutions had become large and very distinct ; but 
the cerebral mass presented no deviation from a healthy state. The 
lungs and heart were sound ; and there was no perceptible disease in 
any of the abdominal viscera, except the rectum. The upper por- 
tion of this gut was in a state of scirrho- contraction, whichp m ih^ 
inferior portion, had degenerated into ulceration, and had partially 
extended to the vagina. The caliber of the bowel was so much di-f 
minished, that a small quill could not be introduced withoiit con* 
siderable force. The sigmoid flexure of the colon was much dUated, 
and it contained a vast accumulation of fecal matter. Its coats also 
were harder and thicker than we find them in a natural state. The 
uterus was sound. The muscular fibres of the bladder were some* 
what enlarged and indurated, but its inner membrane was heaJthy. 

Agnes , setat. IQ. This interesting young femde was insane 

on one particular point.* She fancied herself no less a personage 
than a daughter of the King of France, and treated her medicid aa4 
Other attendants with a degree of hauteur, which her supposed rank 
seemed to authorize. Her natural disposition was proud and haughty* 
Qccasionally she condescended to converse with strangers, whea 
they approached her with becoming respect and humility ; and she 
evinced considerable knowledge on several literary subjects,- to whidi 
W attention had been directed in the course of a previous liberal 
education. Her general health had for some time suffered front 
great irregularity in the quantity, quality, and duration of the cata- 
menia. She was seized suddenly with a severe attack of peripneii^ 
inony, which terminated £atally in the course of a fortnight. Di^ 
section. — No morbid appearances were observable in the brain. £adi 
thoracic cavity contained a small quantity of serous fluid. Ttk^ 
pleurefe costalis and pulmonalis pf both sides of the chest were "QxaHj 
poDJoined. The right lung was completely hepatized ; the left wai 
irery firm, compact, and turgid. The heart was soimd. The abdo^ 
minal and pelvic viscera presented no unusual appearances^ . 

* Thislbnnof mental hallucination is termed by the French '<monomame.'* 
It generally derives its character from the natural disposition of the patient. -A* 
mongst women, M. Georget says, <* La vanite plutdt que Torgueil porte les fcmiiMB- 
k se faire reines ou princesses ; elles pot plut6t en vue dans Cf 1 4tat moral la pamre^ 
^e le pottYoirde commander. ** ' 
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Maby , jetat. 51 , Iiad long laboured under mtintal alienation. I 

The character of her malady at its commencement was furious and I 
vengeful ; but for the last few years, ii had been succeeded by S I 
state of profound melancholy and panophobia. Her head was con> I 
atantly uoder the bed clothes, and when they were removed for ths^ m 
purpose of administering food and medicine, she viewed every obv I 
ject which approached her with an eye of suspicion ^ddialrust. Sha- J 
could not be prevailed upon, either by the most urgent entreaties OD. 4 
powerful threats, to utter a single word. She coutinued in this stata I 
until her death, which seemed to proceed rather from a gradual da< ' I 
cay of the constitution than derangement of any particulai' organ, J 
Dissection. — The brain was sooiewhat harder than natural, but iiv | 
every other respect it was perfectly healthy. The thoracic organs, I 
were sound. The abdominal viscera appeared healthy ; but the ma- I 
couE membrane of the small intestines exhibited marks of in&amma4 1 
tory action, yet no disorganization in their structure had takea^ I 
place. The bladder and uterus were free from disease. I 

In each of the above cases, wc perceive a wide difference ii^ "1 
the character of the mental hallucination. In the Brst, the n»* 1 
tural affections were completely changed, and the intellects sua--'l 
tained a periodical loss of vigour; in the second, the patien^ J 
had sunk inio a state of helpless fatuit}', being treated in ever^ J 
respect like a child ; in the third, the faculties of reasoning ani J 
judgment were impaired, whilst that of memory had acquireJ-l 
increased strength, readiness, and susceptibility ; in thefourthy i 
the raind continued to brood upon that object which had laslll 
occupied its most frequent meditations when in a state of health jtJ 
in the fifth, the reason was perverted on one particular point; J 
and, in the last, mania had degenerated into profound melan- J 
choly. How are we to account for this diversity of mental s^ j 
berration ? Can it be explained by any peculiarity in the struo m 
tnre of the brain, or in it£ deviation from a healthy state? la J 
one instance, a portion of its substance was found in a cartila^fl 
ginous state; in another, the dura matter was diseased; in liM 
third, the pineal gland was unusually large and lirin; in aj 
fourth, fluid was deposited in considerable quantity in the ven^l 
tricles ; whilst in two well marked cases of insanity, the textuni 1 
of the cerebral mass presented no diseased appearances. Aral 
we authorized in supposing, that the alteration observed in thai 
organic structure i^ parts of the brain in four cases, was thai 
cause of the mental derangement under which the patients la* 1 
boured ? If so, where are we to look for the cause of insani^l 
in the other two? not in the brain, (although Dr Spurzheiiy I 
savG, *' the cause of every derangement of the manifestatioMi - 
of the mind belongs to organic parts]" for it was perlectly 
Blound. We meet, too, with similar morbid appearances after 
T 2 
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disorders of a very different kirtd, ih' Which, the mind ha^ to 
the last enjoyed the undisturbed exercise of its facalties. In' 
idiotism^ which is mostly congenital, examiniations after death' 
generally afford us evidence of diseased organization of the brain; 
but in other disorders of the mind,' they frequently fail to deteCf 
any physical lesion or malformation. Mr Lawrence, who, from' 
his connexion with Bethlem, must have very considerable ex- 
fiertenee in the pathology of mania, states, that in the great ma- 
jbrity of c&ses which he has examined, the most obviouf niarKs 
of disease were found in the brain ; he, indeed, gdes so far as to 
affirm, that he has scarcely ever met #ith a case of insanity in 
which the brain was' found entirely sound. The results of lifs' 
pathological investigations are at variance with those of Pinel,: 
Ksquirol, and Georget. The last named physician thus cxpresr 
ses himself respecting the morbid appearances which were ob- 
served in the examination of nearly SOO luiuitics. * ^^ Toutes 
Ids alterations que nous avons observees sur les alienees de la 
Salp^triere sont consecutives au developement de la folie, eiC' 
ccpte celles des cerveaux d'idiotes, qui soiit primitive^ et liees a 
r6tat intellectuel. " The want of uniformity in the parts of the 
brain which are found diseased in particular mental affections, is 
one great cause of the obscurity in which the pathology of mania 
U at present enveloped. 
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Ohservatwns on Elephantiasis^ as it appears rn the Isle df France, 
By Ji KiNNis, M. D. Communicated by Sir J. Macgrigor^ 
r Director- General of the Medical Department of the Ai^my* 

Sir, 

While stationed in the Me of France, I had opportuni- 
ties of examining seven cases of th^ tubercular elephantiasis ; 
and, as the history of that disease is still very imperfebt, and 
:Gah only be improved by Sfescriptions of the phenomena it pre^ 
sents in the different countries in which it previails, t take the 
liberty of laying before you the result of my observations. 
• In the patients I examined, the parts chiefly aiFected were 
'the face, ears and extreihities. The skiii of the face was if re- 
4(ularly thickened, swollen and tuberculated ; the tubercles be- 
ing either small, elevated, hemispherical or large, flat, oval 

«^ See page 500 of his Treatise before named. 
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•Bid Irregular. They were generaUy large on the forehead, and 
iBeparated from each other by deep furrows; smaller and morfe 
confluent on the checks, which sometimes hung down from the 
bones, stretching and depressing the corners of the mouth. 
'The wings of the nose were enlarged, shapeless and unequal ; 
each possessing its cluster of tubercles, with occasionally a, 
strong one on the bridge. The lips, when affected, were pe- 
netrated by hard, whiti^ bodies, like recently formed cicatrices ; 
the lobes of the ears were knobbed, thickened and enlarged; 
and, io one or two cases, the border of the helix was notched 
with small tubercles. The tubercles were smooth, glossy, shin- 
ing, frequently confluent, sometimes on a level with, or onl^ 
to be felt imbedded in, the skin, and varied from one or twci 
lines to above an inch in diameter. In Mulalloes they were of 
alight, livid, copper colour ; in Blacks, merely a shade deeper 
than the sound skin. Their cuticular lines, folds and depres- 
sions, were every where more distinct and larger than natural 
The deeply wrinkled forehead, the bare swollen eyebrows, the 
heavy pendulous cheeks, the irregular expanded nose, the de- 
pressed mouth, and the thickened, elongated car-lobcs, com- 
bined to render singularly harsh and uncouth the whole visage, 
and to disguise the form and expression of evefy individual fea- 
ture, 

The internal surface of the mouth was generally more or less 
affected; the tubercles beingelther red, smooth, shining, about 
the size of a split-pea, and confined to the root of the tongue; 
or yellowish-red, flat, confluent, and occupying the greater 
part of the palate, uvuia, fauces and tonsils; or stuck upon the 
hard palate, in the form of a single, large round bottom, with 
an irregular surface and depressed centre; or, lastly, particu- 
lar parts of the lining membrane of the mouth were merely of 
a livid colour, without other change. In one case, the point 
of the uvula was tucked back, and a]»peared as if cut off until 
examined by a probe : in another, the uvula was relaxed and 
elongated nearly an inch ; and, in the same case, the partition 
of tbe nostrils was ulcerated, and discharged a considerable 
quantity of matter : in a third case, one of the nostrils was 
blocked up with inspissated matter, apparently likewise from ul- 
ceration. Several of the patients were subject to nasal hemor- 
rhage, and most of them had a hoarse nasal voice. They ex- 
perienced no inconvenience from the presence of tubercles in 
the mouth, and one or two were not even aware of their exis- 
teijce previous to examination. 

In one Mulattress, the trunk had a faintly mutlled appear- 
incf, pale, copper coloured spots being dispersed over it : ih 
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anotkery discoloration of the same kind was' confined to the 
breasts : and» in a Mulattoe boy, there were num^rousy smallt 
distinct tubercles on the loins. In the re^maining four casesi 
the whole skin of the neck and trunk was perfectly natural in 
colour and texturei perspired freely} and enjoyed unimpaired 
sensibility. 

In one case, the scrotum was beset with small confluent shin? 
ingtubercles. 

The inside of the thighs and arm% and the flexures of the large 
joints, were seldom aflected with the disease. On the back and 
outside of the former, and, on the calves of the leg% the skin 
was moveable over the subjacent muscles, but thick^Ded* in* 
durated, swollen, smooth, shining; and, either divided into 
gentle risings and depressions, or pervaded by flat clusters of 
tubercles, not sensibly elevated above its surface, or studded 
with distinct tubercles. The skin of the forearms, legs, and feeti 
was harsh, dry, scaly, or scabbed ; in some parts adherent to 
the bones, in others loose, wrinkled, and tuberculated. It was 
particularly coarse and cori*ugated in the neighbourhood of th# 
knee and elbow-joints, each of which was generally occupied by 
a cluster of tubercles, covered by a bkckish grey scab. In c^e 
^ase, the skin of the legs, ankles and feet, was of a clay-brown 
colour, hard, thickened, and sulcated, or divided into numerous^ 
irregular compartments, by deep fissures, from which oozed out 
occasionally an offensive discharge; in another were several 
large indolent sores on both legs. 

The palms of the hands were seldom tuberculated, but had a 
dry, smooth, shrivellefl appearance, as if the fat had been al> 
sorbed from under the skin. The backs of the hands, and mpni 
particularly of the fingers, were swollen, thickened, flabby, and 
l)eset with oblong tubercles, impeding the motion of the joints. 
The nails were coarse, fluted, and adunque^ The feet were 
9ometimes ^edematous, but seldom much tuberculated. One 
patient had lost four toes of the right foot, excepting a single 

i>halanx, which three of them still possessed ; and another had 
ost two phalanges of the little finger ; but these were the only 
. examples of mutilation in any part of the body. In one cas^, 
the terminal bone of the great toe was exposed and dry; in an* 
other, there was a circumscribed, gangrenous spot, on the fourth 
toe; and, in most of the cases, there were open, indolent soresi 
on the backis of the fingers^ the bend of the ankle joints, the 
soles of the feet, the points of, between, or under the toes ; some* 
times superficial, and of a red colour; at others foul, discharg- 
ing little, surrounded with hard, irregular edges, or overgrow^ 
ty morbid cuticle. 
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The pa3*t$ affected with tfee disease were benumbed, or, as 
the patients sometimes expressed it, ^^ asleep,^' but they had 
never entirely lost their sensibility. 

The hair was always in natural quantity on the head ; per- 
haps slightly diminished in the axilla, on the beard and pubes \ 
ramer thin and short on the edges of the eyelids ; and almost^ 
or entirely, wanting on the eyebrows. 

The pulse was generally weak, and above a 100 in a minute. 
The appetite was good, tongue clean, and bowels regular. 

In all the cases excepting one, the existence of tne femoral 
tumour, discovered by Dr Adam in patients affected with ele- 
phantiasis in Madeira^ was distinctly ascertained. It was oc- 
casionally found on one side only ; but more generally in bothy 
a few inches below Eoupart's ligament, of an oblong form, and 
sometimes uneven surface (as if arising from the union of two 
enlarged glands), from two to three inches in length, when 
largest, and moyeable, under the skin, as well as over the sub-^ 
jacent parts. At intervals, of from one to three or four months^' 
these swellings were subject to attacks of acute inflammation,^ 
preceded by a fit of shivering, and accompanied with smart 
febrile symptoms, which lasted two or three days, and then 
subsided, leaving the tumour nearly as before. Sometimes the 
gland of one side, sometimes that of another suffered ; but never 
both, during the same attack. In one of the patients, a fine Mu-< 
lattoe boy, in his 13th year, there were two cicatrices in the left 

¥'oin, and two others a little lower down, on the front of the thigh, 
he abscesses, of which these were the result, had begun ta 
form about nine months before I saw him, had broken sponta^ 
neously, and discharged matter three months before they clos» 
ed« Previously to tneir appearance, he had been subject to 
the .usual attacks of fever and of inflammation, in one or other 
of the femoral tumours, (which still existed in both sides), but 
had been exempted from these attacks ever since. 
- The wasting of the genitals, described by Dr Adam, had not 
taken place in a single individual whom I examined ; the tes- 
ticles in males, and the breasts in females, being constantly of 
their natural size. With regard to the functions of these or- 
gans, neither the wonderful salacity ascribed to the miserable 
Tictims of this loathsome disease by some authors, nor the ut- 
ter extinction of the venereal appetite, said to characterizei 
them by others, existed in any case. One of the female pa- 
tients, who had been aft'ected with the disease only two years 
and a half, affirmed, that^ though she had ceased to menstruajte 
from its commencement, or to experience her former sexual 
propensities, she had yet suffered a miscarriage about 12 month$ 
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before I saw her, and continued to cobabit with the persoaby 
whom she was kept. Another was the mother of .two young 
children, one of whom I saw at her breast : she cohabited wit£ 
a Black, but received him less frequently than before. The two 
remaining female patients had lived for some years in a state 
of celibacy ; but they menstruated regularly, ana both unequi- 
vocally afBrmed that their sexual desires were not extinct. Of 
the male patients, one had not attained the age of puberty : 
another stated that he had abstained entirely from venereal 
{>leasure9 for the preceding twelvemonths; assigning |us his 
only reason a conviction, that such indulgences were sur^ to ex-^ 
asperate the disease. The last asserted that his sexual propen- 
sities were exactly the same as they had been previously to the 
commencement of the dise^e, and that he indulged them oc-» 
casionally. ' . 

One of the patients, as has already been reniarked^. was in 
his 13th year, and the disease had existed in him six years. 
The ages of the other patients lay betwixt 23 and 50, and in 
none of them had the disease commenced before puberty. 
Three were Mozambique slaves, who had left their native coun- 
try at an early period of life, and could give no satisfactory ac- 
count of their parentage. The remaining four were coloured 
nativQs of the Isle of France. One of these had lost her mo- 
ther in her youth, and never known her father ; but had bro-« 
thers an4 sisters in perfect health. The next two stood in the 
relation of mother and daughter. The husband of the former 
had been dead eight or nine years ; he had long been afflicted 
with palsy and dropsy, to which, only two years before he died, 
was supperadded elephantiasis. Her daughter was attacked 
about the time of her husband's death ; she herself, about two 
years after ; and one of her sons had since fallen a victim to 
the ' disease. Her father was a Frenchman, her mother and 
maternal grandfather Creoles, and none of them was ever af- 
fected. ' The last patient appeared to have inherited the predis- 
position from the family of his maternal grandmother, who was 
never attacked herself, but who lost two sisters and three nieces 
by the disease. None of hi^ other relations, for three genera- 
tions back, were ever known to have been affected. I saw his* 
mother, with three other children, in the best health. She and 
her mother were Creoles, her grandparents Europeans. 

One of the patients could not tell how many years the disease 
hdd i^^isted. Another had been affected two years and a half; 
all the rest from six to nine years. 

It is currently believed in the Isle of France, that Diego 
Garcia possesses a specific cure for elephantiasis; and thcrp ij 
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a law eroppwerin/j^ th^ governor to fransporJt thither persons la* 
bouring under that disease. This law was probably i. enacted 
for th^ protection of the community from a pestilent contagioa 
^ as it was once universally suppc^d to.be), rather than with 
any hop.^ of jcuring the sipk, Biit whatever may have been its 
origin, it is now very rarely enforced. The cure, is generally 
ascribed to the use of turtle^ which is very abundant in Diegd 
Garcia^ and on which the patients are said not only to feed al-- 
most exclusively,' but to drink the blood warm from the body of 
the dying animal. The pure is never permanent, the disease 
always appearing again soon after the patient's return to the 
Isle of JVance. * 

There are several other diseases incident to the natives of 
tropical climates, which have been generally considered as 
more or less related to, and sometifpes perhaps confounded 
with, ^Jie tpbercular elephantiasis. Of five cases which fell un- 
der my observation in the Isle of France, one approached 
more nearly to the Jeuce, f as characterized by Dr Bateman, 

* This mode of treatment is directly pppose(^ to the dietetic rules laid down by 
Dr Hillary in this disease. Patients, he says, *' must religiously abstain from all 
swincs flesh, and all fat meat^, and every thing that is oily, fat, or greasy, either in 
sauces or otherways ; and that not only during the time they are under this course 
of medicines, but for many years after. " Diseases of Barbadoes, 2d ed. p. 332, 

f Dr Batcman believed thi& to be the Hebrew leprosy— a disease of which 
Moses (Leviticus xiii.) describes six distinct forms, rendering the individuals af- 
fected unclean, and requiring seclusion from society. Three of these were conn 
fined to the scalp and beard (ver. ^9 to 37, iand 42 to 44), and three appear to have 
attacked indiscriminately any part of the skin. Of the forms last mentioned, it 
bright white colour was common to all the three ; but the first was characterized 
by the spot affected being " deeper in sight than the skin, " and having the natural 
colour of its hair changed to white (ver. 2; 3, and 18 to 20.); the second by the 
absence of these distinctive marks, by the spot or scab assuming in Its progress ^ 
dark colour, and spreading, at a later period, " much abroad in the skin'* (ver. 4 
to 8, 18, 19, 21, 22, 26 to 28.); and the third by the white colour, extending over 
the whole skin from head to foot, and terminating in, or giving forth, excrescences 
of " raw flesh *' (ver. 12 to 17,) It is evident that none of these modifications 
possesses the characters ascribed to leuce by Dr Bateman (.Synopsis of Cutaneous 
Diseases, note on lepra alphoides), though the filrst agrees very closely with the 
account of that disease delivered by C^lsua (de Medicina, lib. V. cap. 19.) Ifv 
however, the first form be referred to in verses 10, 11., and the first and second in 
verses 24 to 27, (of which, froni the context, I think there can be no doubt), the 
advanced stage of the first and second, as well as of the third, was distinguished bjr 
excrescences of " quick raW flesh;'*' and, were the disease described by Celsus the 
same as any one of them, surely so striking a symptom wo^d not have been omit:- 
ted, even in his conpise description. The occasional, if not'invariat^le, occurrence 
of this symptom, daring the progress of the disease, lends much probability to the 
opinion of those writers, who consider the Hebrew leprosy as identical with the 
yaws of n^odem times. Dr Good, on the contrary, describes it as a scaly disease, 
synonymous with the Gretian leprosy ; and divides it into three varieties, corre- 
sponding with the three species into which vitiligo is divided by Celsus. In re- 
garding the leuce as a scaly disease, denominated, in his Nosological System, Lc^ 
prUuis Candida, Dr Good dijl'iiri from Dr Bateman; while he agrees with him ii| 
hinking it" a variety of the Hebrew leprosy. See a learned £squi!>itioa on Ulia 
wbjyct, in his Study of Medicine,* Vol. IVi p. 57 k 
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than to any ndier disease of which I remember to hare seen an 
accotmt. Two were probably examples of the ^ lep r o sy of 
Ibe joioiSy ** described by Dr Hillary io his work on the Dis» 
eases of Barbadoes, and more lately by Mr Robinson (who 
proposes to call it elepkaniiash anatUheios)^ in the tenth to* 
lame of the Medico- Chirorgical Transactions. The remaining 
two were examples of the Borbadoes leg, or the Bncnemia tro*' 
pica of Dr Good. 

The first of these affections occurred in a Negress of Mada- 
gascar, thirty-five Tears of age. The disease consisted ia 
larger circonKcribec^ irr^alar patches of discoloured and in- 
sensible skin, extending over nearly the whole - body, the only 
parts exempted being tne face, right fore-arms, and legs. The 
diseased was not perceptibly raised above the level of the heaU 
thy skin, but simply of a lighter or pale whitish colour. It 
might be pinched or pricked with impunity ; but the patient 
complained of a most troublesome sensation of itching and 
prickling ; and the friction employed to relieve this sjrmptom 
occasionally brought out blisters, terminating in superficial ul- 
cers, of which the scars were to be seen on the elbows, hips, 
and other parts of the limbs. These scars generally occupied 
parts indistinctly marked by the disease, though, on examining 
them attentively, discoloration could still be traced. There 
were two blisters on the palm of the band. There were no tu- 
bercles on any part of the body, and no vesti^i^e of a swollen 
Eland in either thigh. The hair was rather thin on the eye- 
rows; in natural quantity on other parts. Pu!se 106 (in the 
erect posture, and perhaps agitated), appetite good, *tongue 
clean, bowels regular. She had two healthy children, the first 
about nine, and the second about six years old. Her lover vi- 
sited her occasionally, but she professed perfect indifference to 
aexual pleasures. The disease had existed about nine years. Her 
father had a single white patch on the buttock ; her mother no- 
thing of the kind. But for the insensibility with which the 
discoloration was accompanied, this case would have corre- 
sponded to the epichrosis poecilia, or pye-balled skin of Dr 
Good. 

Of the two patients affected with the " leprosy of the 
joints, " one had lost the great and small toe of the left foot^ 
and either one or two phalanges of each thumb, and of every 
finger of both hands. Three of the fingers retained their 
nails, after the separation of their terminal bones. * . The 
■^-^— ^^— — ^— — ^"^-^■— — ■ — - — — ^— — — ^-♦' 

* In ono of the cases of tubercular elejihantiasis also, the nail of , the great toe 
mnained attached, in its perfect state» to the proximal, after the separation of the 
<lwtal phalanx*. From these tKts, and from the mutilated parts being so ofleo 
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left foot was about one-fourth shorter than the right, i 
much swollen that its bones could not be distinguished. The 
joints of several of the fingers were bent to right angles. Most 
of the mutilated parts were cicatrized; but there remained a 
minute ulcer, on the stump of the right thumb; another — deep, 
circular, offensive — under the ball of the great toe; and a third, 
about three inches in length, but clean and superficial, on the 
fiole of the left foot. There were no tubercles on any part of 
the body ; the skin was perfectly sensible, and of natural ap< 

Eearance, excepting on the toe^, where it was harsh, dry, an^'fl 
ardened by cicatrices. Hair in every situation in proper quaii« | 
tity. Pulse 76, and very weak, appetite good, bowels regular* 
There was an evident fulness and an enlarged gland in the upper 
and inner part of the left thigh, and a very slight fulness also 
on the right. He was subject to attacks. of pain and increased 
Ewelling of these glands, accompanied by febrile symptoms, and 
the breaking out afresh of the ulcers on his toes. His genera- 
live organs and functions appeared to be perfectly natural; but 
be had not been able to persuade any negress to cohabit with 
bim for the preceding four years. The disease bad existed be- 
fore the English came to the Island (12 years.) He was s 
Mozambique black, S5 years old, and knew nothing about his 
relations. 

The other case of this disease occurred also In a native of 
Mozambique, about aS years of age. The patient had lost all 
the toes of both feet; the middle phalanx of the right fore, and 
of both little fingers; and either one or two of the terminal 
phalanges of every other finger, and of each thumb. The ex- 
tremities of all the stumps were slightly enlarged, and most of 
them exhibited a distinct cicatrix, drawn a little forwards, pro- 
ttably by the action of the flexor muscles. On both thumbs, 
and on one or two of the fingers, there was a small, hard, horny 
projection, in place of a nail. The fingers, which had lost the 
middle phalanx, had their proper nail remaining ; the deficient 
bones appeared to have been thrown off at their posterior sur- 
face ; and the first and last phalanges were anchyloseU nearly 

found cicatriied, may wc hot inrer, Uiit the deslli of the bone is the Gnl patliolc^i- 
chI change wliLch lakes place in this discaw; thnl ulceration of the soft parts b 
€RiIy D seconduy action, instiluted b^ nature (o get riil at a foreign boily ; and that 
the restoralive powets of the parts, tliougli always too fetble lo renew the lione, as 
in ordinary cssei of necrosis, arc in general sufTicienilj aclivc to rami a licalLlty 
drstri(, unlem another bone dic:i, and rcqciirca to bo thrown oS' before Ihts can be 
acMinpliabud? 
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at right . angles. Three small ulcers on the left focrt,' nearly 
covered by thickened cuticle, were discovered by tbieir fetid 
discharge,' There were a few minute pimples on the face; hvk, 
no tubercles on any part of the body. The uvula was short and 
slender; on each side of the tongue near its root, there was <& 
rough, irregular, slightly raised, circumscribed patch,' resem^ 
bling two tubercles coalescing. The skin of the extremities 
was thickened, indurated, scaly, dry and shrivelled, particuhu4y 
about the knees and elbows, not adhering to the subjacent patt^ 
and, on the back of the arms ai^d thighs, exhibiting an appear^ 
ance like numerous small cicatrices.. On the hips :and loins 
were several old scars^ which be sistid were whip-marks. - Abotit 
three inches below Poupart's ligament, on ieach skle, there was 
an oblong swelling, running down the inside of the thigh, about 
two inches long and one broad. Testicles rather small. • He 
had sometimes, but very rarely, sexual desire. Hair in natural 
quantity; pulse 104<, and very weak-; had been twelve years 
in the island, and remembered nothing of his. parents. As^lie 
iiad lost his fingers and toes at least seven years before I «aw 
brm, and had only three small indolent sores' on one of bis fee^ 
4his may be considered an example of recovery from the diseased 

The discoloration and insensibility of the skin, described by 
Dr Hillary and Mr Robinson, as preceding the loss - of the 
joints, existed in neither of these cases, at the time they were ex- 
amined. On the other hand, these writers take no notice of the 
enlarged gland, discovered in them both, at the upper and kv^ 
nor part of the thigh. This enlarged gland, subject to periodic 
cnl attacks of acute inflammation, accompanied by fever and ag^ 
gravation of their respective symptoms, is common to the Tu- 
berculiir elephantiasis, the Barbadocs leg, and the " Leprosy 
of the joints ; " and furnishes, I believe, the only point of re^ 
semblance betwixt these three diseases. 

The two cases of Barbadoes leg diff'ered in no respect froni 
that disease as usually described ; and it is unnecessary to iii«> 
troducc them here. , 

1 have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, 

J. JClNNlS, M%D. 

JForl PHl^^ Chaiham^X 
2Uh Aprily 1824. J 

J'o Sir James M^Grigor^ Direclor Qefieral, 

4'c, Sfc, Sfc. •' 
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Anatemical Remarks on the Fasciae of the Groin, &c. By James^ 
Syme, Fellow of the Royal GoHege of Suiveons of LondoA 
. and Edinburgh, Lecturer oh Anatomy in Edinburgh, &c. 

"M'bTwiTHSTANDii^G the great and deserved attention which 
-•"^ has of late years been given to the department of Surgi- 
cal Anatomy, concerned in the formation and cure of inguinal^ 
atid femoral hernia^ it seems to be the opinion of students, that 
no ilitelligible description of the parts in question has as yet 
been offered to them in writing. Indeed, 1 have often found,* 
to- my vexation, * after labouring, apparently with success, to 
impress some correct and definite ideas of the matter in the 
way Qf den^onstration, that all the ground which, had been* 
gained was lost i^ a night's time, by the perusal of some con-> 
fused and complicated explanation. 

• In most of -the treatises hitherto published on Inguinal Ana- 
tomy, there seems to be, in my humble judgment, one great- 
imperfection, proceeding from a forgetfulness of the characters 
which bfelong to some of the parts described. For, although a 
Jascia n^ver terminates by a defined edge, but, on the contra- 
Fy, always has its margin continued more or less gradually in- 
t;o the neighbouring parts, the fasciae of the groin, have been 
described as distinct when adjacent to each other, and really 
united together, — ^while some points of their attachments have 
been carefully particularized and named. 

Hence the proverbial variety of nomenclature employed in 
^^sctibing the structure of the groin ; for every man who ex- 
amines the fasciae of this part with scrutinizing eyes, cannot but 
observe some circumstances — trifling enough perhaps, — in the 
manner of their connexions till then undescribed — and which 
th<erefore, by affording a claim to the privileges of a discoverer^ 
seem to authorize him in naming anew, according to his own 
fancy, all the parts connected with that thus subjected to his 
authority* But students, not making the distinction between 
a difference of opinion and a difference of language, distrust 
the reality of a structure which they believe cannot be viewed 
in the same light by any two who dissect it, and therefore be- 
stow little ornone of' their attention upon the* matter; con- 
soling themselves with the mistaken idea, that many good ope- 
rators must be unacquainted with this portion of surgical ana- 
tomy ; since, where so many disagree, few can be in the right. 
But here they fall into an error ; for all good anatomists, and^ 
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oF course, all good surgeons, though difierlng, perhaps, as to 
nomenclature,'' and, in some little points, as to structure, are 
thoroughly familiar with the anatomy of the groin ; and are 
consequently enabled to operate here with the facility, despatcti 
and safety, which distinguish the proceedings of those men 
who are acquainted with the machine whose disorders they un* 
dertake to repair. 

I am sorrvj therefore, that students should ever profess ina- 
bility to understand so important a part of anatomy ; still more 
to think that teachers should ever encourage them to pass it over- 
as incomprehensible ; and, most of all, that they should ever 
pretend to doubt the existence of fasciae, or deny their tide to 
attention. 

The intention of this Essay is, not to publish new discover 
ries of my own, or criticise the value of those which belong 
to others, but merely to give a general idea of the inguinal fas- 
cisB, which may assist students in obtaining sin intimate acaaain- 
tance with them, and prevent those who are inclined to do so^ 
whether owing to ignorance or less pardonable motives, from 
condemning the simple structure in question as complicated or' 
incomprehensible* 

There is no part of anatomical nomenclature more defective^ 
than that employed to describe the various expansions of con- 
densed cellular membrane which we so often find separating the 
different organs of the body. The terms Fascia, Membrane^ 
Aponeurosis, Tendinous expansions, &c. &c. are used here indis-^ 
criminately, and according to fancy, — the structure itself being; 
uniformly of the same kind or nature, and different only ia 
lippearance. 

The interjacent partitions alluded to are sometimes thick^ 
at other times thin ; at one part {e. g. fascia lata, covering the 
thigh on its outer side,) evidently displaying the crossing ten- 
dinous fibres which give the interwoven structure, — at another 
{e.g. same fascia covering the thigh on its inner side^) so thin 
and closely compacted as to seem destitute of fibres ; but are 
still, in truth, always of a similar constitution, and ougfat^ 
dierefore, to be designated by some general title, to which the 
qualifying epithets or thick, thin, tendinous, membranous^ and 
such like, might be prefixed when necessary^ according to dr- 
cumstances. 

' Were this d<nie, much confusion and ambiguitjr would be 
at once avoided. I have^ therefore, for some time past, em- 
ployed the term Fascia^ to express the kind of structure at pre- 
sent under consideration,— >not as being in itsdf unobjecti(HiaUe^ 
but as being ahready applied to many of its particular pcortioiift 
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flurouebout tbe body. As I shall take the liberly of doing the 
same m the following paper, it may be right to state more dis- 
tinctly the characters of that structure which I undcrBtand by 
the term Fascia. 

A fascia is an expansion of condensed cellular substance, 
variable in thickness and strength, but always composed of in- 
terwoven fibres. Its une is to defend organs, and confine their 
motions; for which purposes, besides possessing much Etrenglh 
in prt^orlion to its thickness, in consequence of the crossing 
direction of its component fibres, it is. always attached to bones 
when they are within reach, and also to muscles, which thua 
not only obtain secure points of insertion, but, moreover, are 
enabled to assist the fasciae in performing their duty of compre»^ 
sion, by tightening them occasionally to a greater degree than 
thatwhici) usually belongs to them. Some muscles aecm to have 
no other function than tightening tbe fascice, and are therefore 
termed tensais. 

Students are often led into erroneous ideas of the fascia;, by 
expressions contained in the common books of anatomy. We 
are told, for instance, that the use of thejascia lumbiirum is to 
aSbrd an origin or unyielding point of attachment to the Iti- 
tissim-us dorsi. But the ^sa'a lumbomm is an organ as inde- 
pendent as the latissimiis dorsi. And if one 7iaisl oe regarded 
as subservient to the other, I should certainly say that it waa 
the muscle; for the fascia is evidently intended to bind down 
the long muscles of the back, the sacro-lumbalis and longissi- 
trms dorsi namely, — in which duty it will be assisled by the 
lalissimiis dorsi, serratus posticus inforior, and other muscles 
attached to its edge, owing to the stretching and lightening ef- 
fect which must result from their action. 

It seems not less unreasonable to regard the tendinous fascia 
thich covers the cranium, and lies between the integuments and 
_erlcrauiiim, as belonging either to the occipital or frontal mus- 
cle, or as a middle tendon separating tbe two bodies of one 
muscle {the occipito- frontalis) ; the cranial fascia, just as that of 
the loins should be considered an independent organ, having a 
peculiar duty to perform, namely, defence of the subjacent part, 
that is the pericranium, which again protects the bone. And It 
is not difficult to understand bow this fascia will act as a defence 
to the subjacent organs, since, being strong, tough, and resisting, 
and at the same time so loosely connected on both surfaces, as 
to be susceptible of a sliding motion, it must tend very much to 
diffuse and so weaken the effects of any violence offered to the 
head, especially when the direction in which it acts is not per- 
"' idicular to the bone, but more or less oblique. 
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In mentioning the cliaractfers of fascia, I may Biially remark,^ 
that it never terminates by an abrupt well defined margin: It 
sometimes appears to do so; but in these cases it will always be 
found thi^t the pretended margin is a fold, and that the real 
edge is connected with some other fascia, the periosteum, orf in 
fine, the common cellular substance; so that all the fasciae of the 
body thiis appear to be continuous; 

Having premised these general observations, I now proceed, 
not without much diffidence, to attempt, what so many have fail- 
ed in accomplishing^ an! intelligible description of the fasciae 
concerned in hernia^ 

' The sacro^liintbalis and lonfrissimus dorsi muscles, while ly- 
ing in the cavity which is formed by the lumbar vertebra?, 
are bound down into their place by a strong double fascia,* 
named the Fascia Lumboruni — v^hose outer portion is attach* 
ed to the spinous, as its inner is to the transverse processed 
of the vertebrse just mentioned. At the external edge of 
the long muscles in question^ the two divisions of Ikscia 
unite together, and thus form a very strong sheath. At 
tlus point of union, several muscles are attached to the fascia 
lumborum ; * these are, the latissimus dorsi, serratus postiats 
inferior^ oUiquus internus, and transvet^salis abdominis. AU 
of which must plainly, by their contraction, tighten the sheath 
which compress the long muscles of the back. 
\ On the fore part of the abdomen, there are two muscles 
directly opposed to the longissimus dorsi and sacro-lunibctiisi 
which, from the straight direction of their fibres, are named ftcti 
abdominis, f These have their displacement prevented after the 
same fashion as those of the back ; with this difference, that there 



* Some people denominate the internal layer of the i^ieath, which, as just stated^ 
IS attached to the transverse processes of the lumbar vertebrae, fascia transvcrsalisy 
and confine the meaning o{ fascia lumborum to that part which is fixed to the 
spinous processes ; but tius nomenclature certainly leads to confusion, as another 
portion of fascia is very generally designated as the transversalis. ■ 

f Many explanations have been offered, by way of accounting for the Use of those 
iransverse tendinous intersections, which we see crossing the reed muscles at three 
or more points of their extent, and forming a firm union with the sheath ' at its fore 

SiVt ; but most anatomists still profess inability to satisfy themselves or Qth^rs on 
is subject For a long while past it has appeared to me, that the intersections 
alluded to are useful, chiefly, besides preventing splitting of the muscle, by' increas- 
ing the number of its fibres, and in adding to its contractile force. 

If the muscles A and B be of the same size, it is clear that if B be divided across 
by ^e tendinous intersections a, 6 and c, the number of its fibres must be four 
times greater than that of A. And if the strength of a muscle be in proportion to 
the number of its fibres, which every one will allow, then the force of B ftiust be 
fbur times greater than that of A. (See fig. I.) 

J may take this opportunity of mentioning, that the use of the pyramidal musy 
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being no bone h'inft between iheni) tba containing aheaths are 
formed entirely by fuscire, tbe anterior and posterior portions of 
which unite together at encb edge of the muscle. Between the 
two rccli, their union exiending in the meaia! plane from ster- 
nuin ,io pubes, "is named Linen. Alia ,■ while that which sub- 
sists at ihcir exlernnl edge is the Linea Scmilunai-is, eo sijled from 
its gently curved direction, which follows the shape of the mus- 
cles; and they, as every body knows, gradually diminish in 
breadth from sternum to pubcs. 

The double fascia, which forms the strong sheath of the recti 
muscles, being distinctly composed of interwoven tendinous 
fibres, may be entitled the Fascia Tendinosa Abdominis. 
, This fascia extends over the whole hypogastric region, that 
is, all the abdominal pariclos below the level of a line drawn 
across from the superior anterior spinous process of one ilitim 
to that of the other. Above this line its extent is strictly limit- 
ed by the linea semilunaris. 

' There are several muscles attached to the fascia tendinosa ab- 
dominis at the linea semilunaris, just as there are to the corre- 
■pondingpoints of the fascia lumborum. These are the obliqt.us 
extenas, obliqitus interims, and iransvctsalis. 
■ It thus appears that the abdominal and lumbar fasciie are di- 
rectly connected together by two muscles, namely, the internal 
oblique and trans versa! is. And if it be then farther recollect- 
ed, that all the other muscles mentioned, namely, the external 
oblique, lalissimus dorsi and serraius posiictis injerior, are attach- 
ed to one common point, I mean the thorax, it will be allowed that 
the lumbar and abdominal sheaths are connected very strictly, 
perhaps more so than is generally considered by anatomists and 
, ^largeons. 

AVhat I have hitherto been saying will be illListi'alcd, and, I 
Hist, rendered intelligible by the diagrams. 
', A lumbar vertebra. 

, The double lumbar fascia, which forms a sheath for the 
large dorsal muscles. 
band b. Its two portions attached to the transverse and spinous 
processes of the vertebra A. 

, The point at which the two layers of the fascia meet, and 
into which the following muscles are inserted. 
Latisfiimus dorsi. 

« ganerally understood, if it la fnir (o judge fnim llje dcseriplimis 

le lilile muwleii in quction rise rrom the pubis by n brood base, and are unilcd 

h ihc futcu leodinosa BWomiiiK whrrc its two portions meet to forin (ho tinea 

tighlirn tbi ibeatli of iba n 
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Ei Sermtiu posticus inferior, 

Ff Obliquus iiUemus« 

6f Transvarsalis. 

H» Fascia tendinosa abdominis* 

eddj Its two divisions, which form a sheath for the rectus. 

If Linea alba. 

K9 Linea semilunaris, to which are attached, 

L, The external oblique, 

M, Internal oblique^ and 

N, Transversalis. 

Having thus explained the connexions which subsist between^' 
the lumbar and abdominal sheaths, I shall now describe some- 
what particularly that part of the fascia tendinosa abdominis, 
which extends from ilium to pubes, and is generally named its^ 
inferior margin. 

It has been already stated, that this fiuMsia is broadest itt the . 
hypogastric region, since it here not only covers the pubaL 
attachment of the rectus muscle^ but extends quite across, to 
the superior anterior spinous process of the ilium ; and bang> 
there also fixed to the bone, thus forms a sort of bridge over thei 
brim of the pelvis-sunder which, vessels, nerves and musclesy 
going to the thigh, naturally pass ; and viscera of the abdo» 
men preternaturaUy protrude in cases of femoral hernia* 

When the integuments and other parts covering the tendiw 
nous fisscia have been dissected away, so as to expose it where ex-^ 
tending between ilium and pubes, we see a whitish, denser tfaick^ 
Ugamentous-looking margin, which is often considered a <ii84ly^rt 
ligament, and called, after Poupart, or Fallopius. More attentive 
examination, however, enables us to perceive, that this ligamen- 
tons appearance depends, just as the thick edge or hem of a towel 
dk^ upon a folding bade of the edge upon itself. 

This reduplication or folding back of the fascia does not exi^ 
to the same extent all the way from ilium to pubes ; for about 
half the distance proceeding from the spinous process, its edga 
terminates simply thus,^,.^ — ^ ; it thenb^ns to turn down- 

wards and inwards upon itself^thus, ^-^-"""^'^ and continues to 
do so more and more until arrived at the tuberosityof the pubes 
and little spine, running backwards and outwards from it m H^q 
direction of the linea ilio^eciineaf where it is attached to the ex- 
tent of half an inch or more, if the inverted edge, as someiLi^ea 
happens, is of a greater breadth. 

For the distance of about an inch and half from the pnbesy^ 
the reflected border, or Pouparfs ligament j is detached from tbe^ 
body pf the fascia ; and th^re is thus formed a sort of slit, nrfaici]^ 
has been named the Inguinal Ring^ and deserves great aitentiM^ 
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from the surgeon ; since, besides allowing muscles, nerves a 
vessels, to pass between the abdomen and scrotum, just as 1 
crural arch permits the exit and entrance of those belonging 
the thigh, it also, like that aperture, occasionally become* 
the seat of hernia, or an unnatural protrusion of the viscera. 

To guard against this disagreeable occurrence, Nature hai 
wisely provided, that whenever the abdominal viscera arc 
strongly compressed by their muscular parietes, the externd 
oblique muscle shall tighten the inguinal aperture by pulling th^ 
tendinous fascia so as to stretch the slit in its long direction, 
while, to prevent any enlargement of the ring by a rupture of t\ 
fascia, she has strengthened its iliac angle or commissure l^ 
crossing tendinous fibres, and that adjoining to the pubes h^ 
attaching the two portions of fascia firmly to the bone, and iltf 
fiuch a. way that the fibres of each are mutually interwoven. 

Having thus explained the positions, &c. of the fascia ti 
dinosa abdominis, wc shall next proceed to the great femorM 
fascia. 

When the integuments have been removed from the uppei 
and fore part of the thigh, a quantity of cellular membra 
matted together, and enveloping many lymphatic glands v 
much fat, &c. may be seen filling up the superficial triangulai 
sort of hollow which exists here between the sartorim and aA 
duel or muscles. 

This cdlular substance, like that in any other part of 
body, may be divided into lamlniE, the number and thickt 
of which will depend upon the dissector's patience and dext 
ty — a circumstance which is eagerly seized upon by those whi 
not understanding, wish to ridicule the fasciie and so exo 

They triumphantly exhibit layer after layer of cellular si 
stance dissected, so as tohave the appearance of fascia; and tl _ 
argue, that since they can manufacture as many fascias as the/' 
please. Nature cannot have formed any. 

This loose confused congeries of glands, absorbents and fat, 
being taken away, we obtain a clear view of the fascia that 
covers all the inferior extremity. This strong and extensive 
fascia, though quite continuous throughout, has different appel- 
lations according tothesituations inwlitch itis found. Thus, the 
portion which we have at present to consider, sheathing the 
thigh, is named yisew lata femoris. The fascia lata on the ex- 
ternal and posterior parts of the thigh is thick, strong, and ob- 
viously composed of interwoven tendinous fibres ; on the in- 
. ner parts it is thin and membranous. It surrounds alt tha 
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muscks of the thigh, compresses them, and so render? their 
actions more energetic and efFective. In the performance of 
this duty, it is assisted by several muscles, particularly the glu- 
teus and tensor vagina Ji maris, which are inserted into it between 
two layers formed for their reception* ... 

; This fascia on the upper and inner part of the thigh covers 
the adductor muscles, and extends quite up to their pubal at- 
tachments. When resting upon the periosteum it becomes firmly 
<k)nnected with the brim of the pelvis, all the way between 
the insertion of Poupart's ligament, as above described, and the 
psoas magnus muscle, as it passes along with the iliacus inter- 
Bus into the thigh, and thus forms a floor under the great fe- 
moral vessels, as they descend from the pelvis* After running 
l>ehind the vessels for two or three inches below the pubes, the 
fascia loses its thickness and compactness, adheres to them, and,, 
in short, becomes continuous with their cellular coat or skeatk^ 
as it is called. Just when this change begins to happen,: the 
vessels are covered by the fascia, which here seems anteriorly to 
terminate by a sharp well defined edge; but does not do so in 
f(ict, for the apparent edge is really a fold, the margin being 
i^efiected inwards and downwards, so as to disappear gradual- 
ly in the sheath of the vessels on its fore partv A simple dia- 
gi*am will explain the matter fully. 

The fold is continued upwards and inwards oyer the vessels 
in a sort of crooked or falciform direction, until reaching the 
pubal portion of the fascia lata, it there becomes attached, and 
so constitutes what is called the falciform process of the fascia 
lata. 

When the integuments, with subjacent fat, cellular mem- 
brane and glands, are dissected off the lower p^rt of the abdo;- 
men in a line with the fascia lata, a distinct and strong fascia 
continuous with it comes into view. This fascia being exterior 
to that formerly described as the tendinous abdominal fascia, 
from which it is separated by a layer of fat more or less thick • 
in different individuals, has been named fascia superficialis ab- 
dominis. It is always well marked, and easily found. Care, 
however, must be taken not to destroy its connexion with the 
&scia lata, in dissecting it away rashly from the tendinous 
fascia. If the peritoneum be stripped from the abdominal 
parietes, an obvious fascia is displayed, thin and hardly dis- 
tinguishiable above the umbilicus, but strong and distinctly ten- 
dinous in the hypogastric region, especially below Poupart's 
ligament, where, like the fascia last described, it becomes con- 
tinuous with the fascia lata of the thigh. It may now be 
perceived, that the abdominal muscles lie between two fasciae. 
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the superficialis abdominis, and this one — the transversalisy as 
it is naih^d, or, as it might, perhaps with more advantage, be 
denominated the profunda abdominis. Finally, when the perir 
toneum is taken away from the surface of the pelvis and uri- 
nary bladder, a very strong tendinous fascia may be seen co- 
vering the muscles lying under the great vessels — lining the 
parietes of the pelvis— descending to its outlet, and there re- 
flect^ upon the bladder. This is the fascia iliaca ; and the 
part which covers the prostate gland, is no less than the famous 
Jascia prostatica^ which has been considered so important in 
Hthotomy, and treated with so much respect by some writers 
on the surgical anatomy of the bladder. 

I have now mentiofned all the fasciae concerned in forming 
the inguinal and femoral apertures. They are five in number, 
and may be arranged thus. 

1. The fascia lata. 

2. -— iliaca. 

3. — abdominis superficialis. 

4. — — tendinosa. 

5. — — transversalis. 

Havirig now described the different fasciae, I shall endeavour 
to explam the maimer in which they are connected together 
between the ilium and pubes. 

Though sections are little calculated for unravelling struc- 
ture, they afford the best means of showing relative position; 
The appearances, moreover, exhibited by them, may be repre- 
sented by simple lines, which of course are much less apt to 
mislead and confuse, than drawings that require attention to 
shading and perspective. I therefore resort to them on th« 

[)resent occasion, for assistance in making my meaning intel- 
igible, » 

Let us suppose, first, that a section was made transversely 
through the union of the fasciae at the point (a), about 2 J inches 
from the spinous process of the ilium, their relative position 
would appear as in fig. IV. 

The fascia lata here appears to split into laminae which con- 
stitute the different abdominal fasciae; and this description 
may be employed with advantage, provided the student be kept 
in mind that tne expression splitting is used merely to facilitate 
the explanation of relative situation, and pot to indicate the 
manner of formation, since the abdominal fasciae are not less^ 
independent than the fascia lata, which might therefore, with 
equal propriety, be said to result from their union. 

The edge of the fascia tendinosa not having at this point 
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begun to turn back upon itself, ends simply b^tWCien the stt* 
perficial and transverse fasciae* The fiiscia iliaca ber^ seems to 
DC continuous with that of the thigh ; and indeed most pl^niy 
be so, since they are both at this part stretched over the same 
muscle, viz. the psoas magnus. Lkt us next suppose diat the 
section was made at the point d, two inchei^ distant from the 
pubes, and of course throi:^h the falciform process of the fascia 
lata, where it forms a border over the vessels, the appear-* 
ances which would then be Seen might be representea as in 
fig. V. 

; We here see the fascia lata and iliaca becoming continuoos 
over the ramus of the pubes, where it bounds the pelvis. The 
lower margin of the mscia tendinosa has now Ivraed upon it-* 
self, so as to form what is called PoupSart's ligiunent ; and the 
reverted edge is plainly identified with the fascia transversalis* 
I am aware that eminent anatomists deny the existence of this 
communication ; but no authority, however great, 4should be 
trusted to in questions which can be decided by an appeal to 
Nature* 

I have now only to speak of the mode in which the difierent 
fasciae composing the crural arch — as the brid'ge over the ves- 
sels is named — ^are fastened to the pubes ; and this is an in-^ 
teresting subject, as it has occasipnea long and obstinate con* 
tentions* It must be owned, however, that the dispute here 
has been more about words than matters of fact. 

The best method of demonstrating this piece of aiiatomy is 
to remove every thing which covers the crural arch — skin, faty 
fascia superficialis, and fascia tendinosa — all but its inverted 
border, which helps to constitute the arch. We may now see 
that the broad extremity of Poupart*s ligament is attached obr 
liquely to the tuberosity and crest of the pubes ^ that th^ falci- 
form process of the fascia lata, after passing over the vessels^ is 
fixed to its own pubal party and then becomes attached to th^ 
pubes all the way backwards in the direction of the tinea ilio^ 
pectinedy until it passes some way (about half an inch gene- 
rally) beyond the insertion of Poupart's ligament, with the 
posterior edge of which it is strictly incorporated. It thus ap- 
pears that the border of fascia extended oyer the vessels is not 
narrow or linear as many people think, but more than an inch 
in breadth. 

. This insertion of the croral arch into the crest of the pubes 
used formerly to be denonrinated Gimbernat's ligament i^^ Diit it 
is now more generally named the crescentic portion of the cm;*, 
ral arch. Indeed, Gimbernat has clearly no title to the bo* 
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nour of standing namerather to the part in question, 
scribed merely tne attachment ofPoupart's ligament. 

1 think that this description of the inguinal fascite will be ilW 
telligible to all who have dissected the groin. Description to 
lone, of course, cannot afford clear ideas of anatomical strueT'i 
ture; but it may be of practical service in directing the opera^^ 
tionsof the dissector, and enabling him to retain the clear ideate' 
which cannot be obtained without niuch manual labour. , 

The fasciae of the groin serve as a sort of skeleton to it, and' 
render it easy for any one acquainted with them to understand' 
the relative situations and connection of the various important 
organs which belong to this part- They also, as already stat* 
ed, constitute the aperture through which vessels naturally passt 
and viscera preternaturally protrude, and are therefore immed^ 
ately concerned in the difierent sorts of hernia. 

Mr Geoghegan sava, in a late Number of the Edinburgh 
Medical and Surgical Journal, that the fascite have occupied 
much attention unprofitably, since they are merely passive in 
the strangulations of hernia, and must be divided when the 
disease is remedied by operation, where the stricture is felt to 
offer most resistance. But I would ask Mr Geoghegan, if the 
stricture in femoral hernia, which in this case is lormed by the 
innermost portion of the crescentic attachment of the crural 
arch, is not often so tight as to render its division extremely 
difficult ? — if there is not an artery which may be wounded in 
the division of the crescentic portion ? — and, finally, if Mr 
Dupuytren, the first of living surgeons — to say nothing of many 
other ereat though less justly celebrated names — does not re*. 
Ueve the stricture which opposes the reduction of femoral bei^ 
nia, by dividing the falciform fold of the fascia lata ? 

But even granting that it may be possible for a surgeon, b^ 
dint of cautious, anxious groping, with trembling hands — as aet^i 
tated and uncertain as his mind — to reach the stricture and dii 
vide it, without understanding the fascis which form it, 1 still 
think a knowledge of them is not to be despised, in as much 
as no man, however careless of his own reputation or patient's 
safety, can cut expeditionsly and smoothly among parts with 
which he la not familiarly acquainted. And I think it should 
never be forgotten, either by surgeons or their patients, that 
the success of every operation, from the opening of a vein to 
. ^e removal of a limb, depends less upon the thing that is done^ 
~ "^ 1 upon the manner in which it is performed. 
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VIII. 

A Case of Hemorrhage into the Cavity of the Uterus^ prior to 
' Ddivety, By William Henderson Crowfoot, Esq. Suf- 
- geoD, JBeccles, Sussex. '> ' '■■ 

■ ■ ^ 

• 

A Bou.T noon, on the 23d of last February, the Honourable 
•*^ Mrs M., who had just completed the seventh nionth of 
her pregnancy, was suddenly seized with extreme faintness 
whilst quietly sitting in her breakfast room. The faintii^ 
soon increased to syncope, from which she was with some dif^ 
ficulty recovered, and which recurred upon 'the slightest ap- 
proach to. ah upright position. 

On the first alarm, a respectable practrtioner in her imme^ 
diate neighbourhood was sent forj who prescribed some cor- 
dials, and left her somewhat better. The most deathlike faiiit- 
ness, however, soon returned, when the same gentleman was 

B[aln summoned, and a messenger was despatched for me. 
pon my arrival, at about half past six in the evenings I found 
the patient with an extremely feeble pulse, a very pallid coun- 
tenance, and an inability . to rise from a recumbent posture 
without fainting. There had been no uterine discharge of any 
kind, nor any one apparent circumstance to account for this 
9tate of exhaustion. The movements of the child had been 
very str.ong and distinct early in the morning, but they had not 
been felt since the faintness came on. The patient complained 
of a most distressing sense of distension at the lower part of 
the body, but she had no pains resembling those of labour. In 
this perplexing state she continued, with little alteration, till, 
about ten o'clock at night, when she expressed a belief that her 
labour was approaching. Soon afterwards a sudden and co- 
pious discharge of a slightly coloured fluid took place from the 
Uterus, which she, as well as those about her, considered to be 
the waters of the anmion. On examination at this time, per 
vaginamy the oi uteri was found scarcely at all dilated. Exter- 
nd[ly, the child could be very distinctly felt under the parietes 
of. the abdomen on the right side, and, on the left, a tumour 
of equal bulk, but of a soft and compressible character. The 
patient's sense of distension was much relieved by the discharge 
pf the fluid. During the night there were occasional slight 

Eains, attended with more or Hess of hemorrhage, which lattery 
y six o'clock in the morning, had increased so much as to 
render it necessary to hasten the delivery of tlie patient. There 
bad been' so little uterine action, that, even at this time, it was 
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with aome difHculty I was ennbled lo ascertain thnt tiie mcm- 
bi'onefi were still entire; — these 1 immcdiiilely ruptured, and 
found itic hetid of the child presenting. The nemarrlinge 
ceased on the (Iischar<re of the waters, expulsive pains verysouu 
took place, and, at about nine o'clock, a recently dead child wai 
born, and was immediately followed by a very large quantilj 
of coagulated blood. The placenta was found loose in the ute- 
rus, and was at once removed. The uterus contracted readily, 
snd there was little subse/iuent hemorrhage. The patient, na- 
turally Horid, long retained her pallid and almost bloodJcsi 
appearance, but a good constitution enabled her shortly to le- 
coJier from the cfFects of so severe a loss. 

Thj; sudden and alarming faintness, which occurred In this 
case, appears to have been occasioned by a forjnidable hainor- 
rhage into the cavity of the uterus consequent on the separa- 
tion, from some unknown cause, of a considerable portion of 
the placenta; whilst the closed state of the os uteri, by pre- 
venting the escape of the blood, restrained the lieniorrhogc, 
and prevented Its going on to a fatal extent. After a time, the 
over- distended organ slightly contracted on its contents, and 
expelled, what I imagine to have been, the serous portion uf 
the extravasatcd blood, whilst the crassamentum formed the e- 
4astic tumour on the loft side of the abdomen. After the 
iiteri had begun lo dilate, a gradually increasing hemor- 

lage took place, and rendered it necessary to rupture the 
lembranes, and evacuate the waters, for the purpose of inviting 
efficient action in the uterus, which happily soon follow- 
ed, .and terminated a very anxious and perplexing case, in 
which a nearly fatal hemorrhage had taken place, without hav- 
ing been indicated by any cxu;rnal discharge. 

Since the publication of Dr Gooch's paper, (ISlh vol. oT the 
^edico-Chirurgical Transactions), on the Hemorrhage which 
imelimes follows the Expulsion of the Placenta and the Con- 
iction of the Uterus, I have had an opportunity, in three cases, 
witnessing the good effects of the preventive treatment which 
le recommends. 

G., in three prevloijs labours, had suffered from a 
frightful hemorrhage, which followed the expulsion of the 
placenta, after an interval, varying in the different labours, of 
from five to twenty minutes, notwithstanding the uterus had ac- 
^vely contracted. This patient having been again pregnant, 
' determined to try strict antiphlogistic treatment for five or six 
weeks prior to her confinement. The consequence lyas, (hat 
fthe altogether escaped the hcmoirhage. '" 
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Mrs A., a lady of sanguine temperamenty bnt 
tonsil tution, in her two first labours had rather more than 
the osual discbarge after the removal of the placenta. In her 
third labour, the placenta was expelled as usual, the uterua^ao* 
tively contracted, and no hemorrhage fc^owed for: at least 
twenty minutes, when a most appalling one burst forth, and 
was with difficulty restrained by Uie most prompt and continned 
treatment. In her fourth pregnancy, the antiphlogistic trea^ 
BB^it was pursued as in the former case^ and with the same 
satisfactory result. 

In anodier patient, Mrs. L., similar hemorrhages had oc- 
curred in two previous labours; in a third pregnancy, ^e 
antiphlogistic treatment prevented this inconvenience in the 
fidlowing labour. 

In none of these cases did the liemorrh^e imme^Uately ibl* 
low the expulsicm of the placenta ; an interval of firom five to 
twenty minutes intervened ; and I therefore infer, that a d^ree 
of relaxation of the uterus preceded the hemorrhage, and was 
as essential as the existence of the phlogistic dia&esis. We 
find that the only remedies upon which we can depend in 
these cases, are such as have a tendency to produce firmer 
contraction of the organ ; — the sudden application of cold tql 
the abdomen, steady pressure externally on the uterus, and the 
introduction of the hand into its cavity. Dr Crooch found that 
jLr Ramjt^s lemedy could not be relied on ; and the case which 
I detaiknl first, in vrhich alarming hemorrhage took place, into 
au uterus disti^ided by a seven months' fietus and its appenda- 
ges, would indispose one to trust to the plugging the vagina a$ 
a means of restraining a bleeding into a dilatable organ. 



IX 

Cases of Aortic Aneurism. By T. Proudfoot, M. D. 'Kendal. 

ANEURISMS have generally been divided into true and false ; 
and although a disposition to drop this division has lately 
been shown, there still appears a necessity to maintain somedis^ 
Unction, in order that the diversity of morbid structure may be 
bc!tter understood. 

A true aneurism is understood to be a dilatation of all tb^ 
eoats of an artery. This dilatation may be either of the whole 
eircnmference, or of a part of the circumference of an artery. 
A false aneurism is alluded to, when the internal and musmlar 
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coats have given way, and the cellular coat has become elevated 
into a cy^t, or distended with blood ; this case, of necessity, on^ 
Ij occupies a part of an artery. A third species of aneurisn^ 1 
termed the Mixed, is when the spurious aneurism becomes io* 1 
grafted upon the true aneurism, or, in other words, when the aiv ] 
teryfirst becomes diluted, and afterwards a rupture ofits internal J 
una middle coats takes place, with a consequent eflPusion of I 
hlood into the cellular sheath, or cellular substance, which in* I 
vests the artery. All this is quite arbitrary, and appears not 1 
Tery natural. It must be allowed, that an aneurism is matm j 
senoine, when there has been rupture arid effusion, than when | 
there has only been simple dilatation. Why, then, call dila« ] 
tation a true aneurism, while a greater lesion, or deviation from ] 
the natural structure, namely, a rupture of the two internal coaU J 
and dilatation of the cellular, is called a false aneurism ? — and | 
why call that a mixed aneurism, which is so naturally present* | 
ed to the mind by dilatation, rupture, effusion, and distension 7 I 
Perhaps this is the most frequent manner in which aneurism I 
takes place. 

The most distinguished writer on this subject in modem timet ' 
was the late Piofessor Scarpa, The character he particularly j 
contended for, is, that an aneurism is formed, in every instance^ 
by the rupture of the internal and middle coats of the artery; 
and that the ancurismal sac is never formed by the dilatation of 
those coats, but by the external or cellular coat. He endeavoured 
to prove this, by observing, that the aueurismal tumour was 
always expanded to the side of the artery, and never includ- 
ed its whole circumference; and that the canal of the artery 
and aneurismal sac were always found separated by a septum* 
which was formed by the two internal coats of the artery ; and 
in which might be found a fissure, which had allowed the blood 
to escape, so as to distend the cellular substance. He states* 
that the cellular substance being elevated by the effused blood, 
at 6rst in the manner of an ecchymosis, then distended and 
compressed, acquired that degree of density and of additional 
hardness, as it had been found by the proper coats of the 
artery, prodigiously relaxed, distended, and thickened. Scarpa 
did not altogether deny, that, by relaxation and distension, an 
artery might become liable to rupture, only that it was not ea- 
sential to the formation of an aneurism ; and he laboured to 
inculcate, that there was a wide and essential difference between 
an aneurism, which was a rupture and effusion, appearing as an 
appendage or tuberosity, attached only to one side of the vessel. 
Mid a dilatation which occurred all round the circumference of 
artery. But it would appeal- that he was unable to get rid 
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of the results obtained by some of his predecessors ; more par- 
ticularly, perhaps, of the cases recorded by Morga^i ; for 
Scarpa afterwards admits,' that although the two affections are 
essentially different, they occasionally co-exist, particularly at the 
origin of the aorta. 

I3y those who have contended for a difference between an.eu<- 
rism and dilatation, another distinction has been mentioned^ 
namely, that concentrical laminae, or laniellated concretions, as 
they have been termedj are generally found in aneurisms, when 
the internal and muscular coats have been ruptured, but never 
in a general or partial dilatation of the coats of an artery. Tbis^ 
however, seems very doubtful* 

The views of Mr Burns of Glasgow, concerning thoracic 
aneurism were not very different from the concessions of Scar- 
pa. He, however, clearly demonstrated, that an aneurism 
of the aorta, from its origin to beyond the curvature, ex- 
isted in a preparation in his own possession. The whole cir- 
cumference was dilated equally, and laminas of coagulated 
lymph were found investing its internal surface. The in- 
ternal coats were diseased ; and rents or fissures could easily be 
perceived between the separated rings of the fibrous coat. Mr 
Burns farther maintained, that, in ordinary cases of aneurism, 
the first part of the morbid process was not a rupture of the in- 
ternal and muscular coats of an artery, but ^^ that the external 
coat has, all round the diseased part of the proper coats of the 
vessel, been fixed to the healthy coats more firmly than usual ; 
and also that the texture of the cellular *coat has suffered a 
pfaange, for now it is denser and thicker than natural. '-' 

Mr Hodgson has, in a great i^easure, set the question at rest 
concerning the formation and structure of aneurismal sacs,' by 
conceding that many aneurisms are formed by jrupture of the 
internal and muscular coats of the artery, and dilatation of the 
cellular coat into a cyst, &c. ; while aneurisms at the origin of 
the aorta are " generally formed by dilatation of the vessel ;•' 
he also admits, that partial dilatations frequently precede the 
formation of aneurism in the trunk and in the extremities. 

Corvisart maintained, that aneurisms, far from being fbrnr'* 
ed fi*om within, outwards, by dilatation, degeneration of the 
internal coats, or rupture, are, on the contrary, formed from 
without, inwards, by erosion of the coats, and that the cyst is 
formed by the contiguous parts. Although this doctrine has 
obtained little credit, it seems difficult to deny that a disease re- 
sembling aneurism, may not occasionally take place, in the 
manner he has stated. I remember to have inspected the bodj 
«»f a soldier at Tarragona, who waf suppxised to liave. died of a 
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proiracteJ dysenteric afTeciion, when, along with ulceration of 
the large intestines, and general disease in the abdomen, aliir^ie 
curdy nnass was found embracing the abdominal aorta, com- 
municating with it, and containing coagulated blood, which had 
evidenily escaped from tiie canal of the artery, by erosion of the 
coats, from without, inwards. I proceed to recite ihc ra^cs 
which gave rise to the foregoing remarks. 

Cmkistopher Workman, aged 39, was seized about two 
years ago, with a pain in his back, which was supposed to 
be rheumatic, and for which he underwent a course of treat- 
ment by the direction of a medical practitioner; but the pain 
in the region of the back stilt condnuing, accompanied with 
general ill- health, he was induced to apply to the surgeon at 
the dispensary. When I first saw him, he had a snilow un- 
healthy appearance, accompanied with pain in the back, and a 
sense of weight and uneasiness at the prsccordia, particularly af- 
ter dinner. The tongue was covered with a white fur, and thff ' 
bowels were costive ; the skin was moist, and the pulse reguh 
As he resided in a very confined house, in a low, damp, un- 
healthy part of the town, 1 was led to consider it one of those 
cases of derangement of the organs of digestion, produced by a 
combination ot causes, such as close application to a sedentary 
employment) bad air, poor living, and despondency. Treatment 
was commenced, by prescribing a few doses of cathartic medicine, 
a warm bath, &c. and afterwards antimonial powder, and a small 
proportion of submuriate of mercury was ordered to be takeji eve- 
ry night, with the view of ameliorating the secretions of the di- 
gestive organs, and of curing or relieving the supposed rheuma- 
tic affection. Under this treatment, his genera] health improv- 
ed materially, and the pain in the back was considerably alle- 
viated. He was intrusted to the care of the surgeon, without 
any particular observation, and I heard no more of him for some 
iinie. By and by, however, I was again requested to meet the 
surgeon in consultation, who stated that he had not been able 
to cure Workman entirely, and that he believed the patient had 
been consulting every person he could meet with. He informed 
me, thai, since I last saw him, he had tried a variety of medicines 
without avail. Hesaid that the only thingwhich hadgiven him any 
relief, was a combination of gin and sulphur. I dissuaded him 
from taking ardent spirits, butapproved of a farther use of the sul- 
phur, 'since it afforded relief. His appearance at this time was 
extremely sallow, and he had become much thinner, otherwisebe 
was nearly as when I first saw him. His back was most minute- 
ly examined, both by the surgeon and myself, but we could dis- 
Cjcuvcr no disease of tlie spine, which, we were led to suspect, 
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from the constipated state of the bowels, and from a pecnliat 
sensation in his limbs, which he would not let us call a weakness 
or want of power; he said it was a curious benumbed feeling^, 
recurring at intervals. He was bled locally ; had blisters re^ 
peatedly applied, and occasionally used strong stimulating em^^ 
brocations ; and under a course of his former medidne, wfaicb^ 
from a trial of various others, was found to agree best with hin/, 
aided by cathartics at proper intervals, such as infusion of senna, 
with sulphate of magnesia, or compound colocynth pill, he de^ 
rived great benefit; and my visits were for some time discontmtt- 
ed. 

Tliree or four months afterwards, I was informed that hewBk 
as bad as ever, and that the alterative doses of mercury and' anti* 
monial powder, failed in procuring that relief which they had 
formerly afforded him. On this occasion he appeared much al- 
tered for the worse, his countenance had even a more sickly and 
unhealthy aspect than before; he complained of excruciating pain 
in the small of the back, and in the region of the left kidney, 
shooting along the course of the ureter of the left side, and do'wti 
the thi^. He had some difficulty in voiding his urine, which he 
stated had lately been passed only in small portions at a time, and 
the quantity made during the twenty-four hours appeared to hk 
much less than formerly. The urine was thick and highrcolouri 
ed, depositing, after standing some time, a copious red sediment. 
The bowels had been kept open by the use of cathartic medicine'; 
the tongue was clean, and the pulse regular, though somewhat 
accelerated. The afiection of the lower extremities had rathet 
increased, and indicated disease of the spine more unequivocally 
than at any former period ; but still it was obvious that it was 
not simply a case of disease in the spine, and it was conjectured 
that the spinal affection appeared complicated, either with acat^ 
culous complaint, or some other disease of the kidnev. Tlie 
probability of an aneurism of the abdominal aorta, of lutnbat 
abscess, or organic disease and enlargement of the spleen, 
pancreas, or supra-renal glands, or of the mesentery, &C., 
was constantly kept in view; but the most minute examina- 
tion, both of the spine and abdomen, in the erect and in th^ 
recumbent position, did not enable us to discover any thing un« 
usual, or to satisfy our minds precisely as to the nature of the 
disease. * The patient acknowledged that he had occasionally 

♦ I remember Dr CoUes, professor of anatomy in Dublin, mentioning a veiy 
simple method by which he had, in some instances, been enabled to determine the 
nature of some doubtful cases of pulsation in the abdomen. He placed the patieiit 
on the back, slightly elevatine the chest, and directing the thighs to be bent toward|i 
the trunk, so aa to relax the fasciae, abdominal, internal iliac, and psoas muscles, as 
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an increased pulsation of the heart, particularly after exercisPi 
or when suddenly excited by casual occurrences : but this wa« 
only extorted by inquiry. The pulsation had not been of su(^ 
a nature as to engage his spontaneous intention ; and as th^ 
pulse gave no indication of aneurism, the circumstance could 
readily be accounted for by sympathy. At this period he tried 
the warm bath again, along with lithontriptic medicines and 
the usual cathartics, from which he derived considerable relief 
The pain in the region of the left kidney, and along the course 
of the ureter, was very considerably relieved; his appetite im>» 
proved also; and although the pain in the back still continued, 
it was not quite so severe as formerly. 

In this improved state he continued for some time, when a few 
benevolent friends afforded him the means of going to Buxton^ 
in June last year, where he resided for five weeks, making use of 
the bath and water by the advice and direction of a resident prac 
titioner. He returned to Kendal greatly improved in health ami 
appearance. The only thing he complained of was a slight pais 
in the back ; but he had gamed flesh and strength ; he had no 
pain in the region of the kidney of the left side, or along the 
course of the ureter; the skin was moist, the tongue clean, i 
the pulse regular, 'and the appetite good. 1 heard no more 
of him for several weeks, when I was again informed that . 
he was not quite so well as when he returned from Bux- 
ton. On visiting him, I found that the pain in the back begad I 
to get worse about a fortnight after his return ; but despairing 
of ultimate relief from medicine, he did not apply till the paia 
had become almost insufferable ; he compared it to the intro- | 
duction of a red hot knife into the back bone. The affect ' 
tion of the lower extremities had not increased, and the 
pain in the kidney and along the ureter had not return^ 
ed. The secretion of urine was scanty, but it was voided 
without difficulty ; the pulse was about 100, but regular; the i 
boweli were never open but by the aid of cathartic medicine; j 
The occasional use of the warm bath, fomentations, cathartici 1 
and anodynes", with perfect rest, comprised the principal pari ' 
of his treatment about this period. Early in the month of No* 



in csw> where Itae reduclian af iDgiuntI liernia is atlpmiitcd. He (hen jilaced tl . 
poiDls of one or two Gngers, or of the thumb (according to the siie of Iht patient^ 
»f Ihe left hand, oo Ibe course of the Bbdominsl aorta, with H view to cover vt, 
while witli the fbre-finger of the right hand, he eiamincd on each rade of the ihumb 
or lingera. If the puhation was diBliiictly fell on either «de, most frequently t^ 
CBie proved to be an-aneuDsin, and mce versa. The heaving of a tumour, aitust^ 
of Ab aorta, was different, he maintained, nom the pulsation in ar 
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▼ember, the puUatfon in the region of the lieart, and dongthe 
abdominal aorta, became more apparent; and although the 
pulse was regular^ it now appeared probable that the disease 
under which the patient laboured would prove to be aneurism. 
The patient's sufferings from extreme pain became distressing 
even to the attendants. He was able to obtain ease only from 
increased doses ' of anodynes, assisted by a particular position, 
^hich was by resting on the knees with his hands under the fore- 
head, or covering the ears, and with pillows placed under his 
body. Occasionally he changed this position, and kneeled 
down, resting his head on the bed, or on a chair or table, as 
in a supplicating position. Towards the end of November, a 
pulsating tumour appeared about two inches to the left of the 
inferior dorsal vertebra, and the same day increased -to the size 
of an orange. This circumstance determined the nature of ,the 
case, and enabled us to give a decided prognosis to the wife am) 
fiunily of this poor man, who, to the last, bore his illness with 
much patience and fortitude. 

< The tumour did not enlarge. He gradually became weaker, 
an'd suddenly expired oti the 14th of March 1824, two years 
and eight months from the commencement of his illness, and 
16 weeks from the appearance of the pulsating tumour oh the 
back. 

The inspection of the body tQok place 3G hours, after death by 
candle light, which is a great disadvantage to the minute inspec- 
tion of morbid structure. In the cavity of the thorax, th^ 
left side appeared completely filled with cpagulated bk>pd. 
About B pounds of this extravas^ted blood, including the se-^ 
rum, was removed into a basin. Little blood was found in the 
left ventricle of the heart, or in the aorta. The heart an4 peri- 
cardium appeared, perfectly sound, without^revious marks of 
inilanvmation,^ ossification, or dilatation. The mitral and se- 
milunar valves were also sound and natural. . The right cavity 
of the thorax contained the usual-quantity of moisture ; and the 
right lung appeared remarkably sound. The only devia- 
tion from this was an unusual degree of paleness ; but there 
were no marks of previous inflammation, or adhesion of the 
pleura of the lung, to that of the chest. Upon cutting into the 
substance of the lung, it was found unaltered in i^tructure. 
The left lobe of the lung did not appear quite so sound, and 
bore marks of having undergone the process of inflammation at 
some former period. Upon examining the parenchymatous 
substance, there appeared a thickening and consolidation.of part 
^f the great lobe ; but we discovered nothing like abscess, tuber- 
de, or earthy concretion. We then began to trace the courtjij^' 
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of the ascendinfT aorta, nnil were surprised to find it perfectly 
sound &t the arch, and till it began to approach the verlebrte at 
Cbe back, when a slirrht thickening of the coals on one side vat 
observed; but Gtill ihe artery oppeared pretty sound, till about < 
three inches before where it passes the cmi-a of the diapliraginj 
where we discovered a large irregular aneurismal lumour. It 
Appeared, when viewed anteriorly, not unlike a curdy scrophu* 
tons mass. There was found a chink, or tissure, through whick 
the blood had escaped into the oavity of the thorax. 

By farther opening the aneurismal sac, and introducing thd 
fijiger, it was found to advance towards the right side of tbt 
thorax, and to include two of the vertebras, which were denud'- 
ed and carious; the intervertebral substance seemed to havA 
enl&red less than the bony part of the spinal column, — its fom 
ATid Btructure remaining entire. The dorsal extremities of tw* 
of the ribs were denuded. 

Th« abdominal viscera were sound, except the liver, whicil 
tMem«d to have suffered rccenlly from infiammation, particular^ 
ly of the peritoneal covering ; it adhered generally to the peri* 
toneum covering the false ribs, and a thick layer of coaguIabiA 
lymph was fonnd in those places where adhesion had not takea 
pbce. The kidneys, contrary to expectation, were quite healthy'. 

The inspection of this aneurismal sac would in some mea^ 
sure tend to confirm the theory of the formation of aneu- 
rism, so strenuously contended for by Professor Scarpa, name- 
ly, tiint the aneurismal sac is invariably formed by the dilatation 
and condensation of the cellular sheath, which invests the ar- 
tery, and connects it with the contiguous parts, the internal and 
muscular coats having previously been ruptured. In this in- 
stance, the opinion is supported by the aneurism being large 
and irregular in figure. It is obvious, too, that the coats of the 
artery could not be dilated, so as to advance in front of th6 
vcriebrte of the back, towards the right side of the thorax, 
nnd, in consequence of the dilatation of the posterior part of thft 
thoracic aorta, find their way between the ribs and dorsal 
muscles, while the structure of the left half of the canal of thft 
aorta remained in a healthy state. So far this case corres^ 
ponds with the notions of Scarpa. But it is equally manifest, 
that there had been a great dilatation of all the coats of the ar^ 
tery ; and it appears probable, that the proper coats of the ar- 
tery formed the aneurismal sac, some time previous to the pe- 
riod when the tumour appeared externally near the spine. 

From the nature and apparent progress of this aneurism, 
it seems to have been successively bounded by three or four 
different kinds of aneurismal sacs. In the ^rs/ place, by the 

VOL. XXJl. NO. 81. X 
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proper dilated coats of the artery. Secondly^ After ih(e iii'- 
ternal and muscular coats gfcve way, by the cellular sheath of 
the artery. Thirdly^ The cellular sheath was so blended with, 
and lost in the pleura^ and the pleura was so thickened and 
pitered by disease, that it formed the true sac of the aneurism 
imteriorly, through which the blood had escaped by a fis- 
sure, into the leu cavity of the thorax. Fourthly^ Tnat por* 
lion of the aneurism which made its way to the back, was in- 
cluded only in a sac formed by the common cellular sub^ 
stance, or was simply an effusion into that texture. The inter- 
nal surface of a .great part of the sac so exactly corresponded 
ivitli the colour and texture of the. sound artory, and so plain- 
ly appeared a continuation of that membnmef that had any 
one attempted to persuade a person who had previously known 
nothing or the matter, that it was wholly of a different nature, 
he could not have failed to excite a suspicion, that he wished 
jto inculcate what was contrary alike to comodon sense and 
to ocular inspection. Had this patient died twielve months 
sponer, it is very probable that a large aneurism would have 
been found lined by the proper dilated coats of the thoracic 
aorta. In another respect,' tnis aneurisn^ sac conrespooded 
.with the doctrine of Scarpa. It appeared as an appendix, or 
tuberosity, and only included about half the cireumference of 
the artery. 

. One of the most remarkable circumstances in the case of this 
patient, was the relief obtained from the use of medicine, and 
the great improvement in his health from the short residence 
at Buxton. 

It is reasonable to suppose, that the vigorous and healthy 
^circulation of the blood, beyond the seat of the aneurism, raust 
have been interrupted or impaired ; and that there must have 
been a consequent hebetude and imperfection in the action 
;ind secretion of all the abdominal viscera. The pressure of 
the tumour upon the nerves and spine would contribute to the 
same effect. The medicine which was used excited action, and 
promoted secretion, which it is likely would have been less per- 
fectly performed without it3 use. 

The inflected position of the body in which this pat\ent ob- 
tained a temporary relief from pain, has been noticed and oom- 
mented on, in similar cases of aneurism, by Morgagni, Maipighi^ 
and other writers. In one case of aneurism of the aort», Mor- 
gagni ascribed the relief obtained from inflection of the body, 
to taking off pressure from the trachea ; and, in a case of en- 
largement of the heart, to the removal of pressure from the 
lungs, But| as it is frequently, observed in other diseases her 
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fdes aneurishi, it seems more probable ihat ihis bertl position, 
'so eagerfj' and almost universally sought for, depends upon some 
more genera! law of the constitution ; — it may be that in whicb 
the greatest number of muscles and organs are relaxed, and 
"remain quiescent. The closing of the eyelids, and placing 
the hands on the ears, frequently observed in cases of extrenje 
suffering, seem to be an involuntary effort to avoid the irri- 
tation of light and sound. The pain in the region of the left 
kidney may have been owing to the pressure of the tumour 
on the intercostal nerve, by which the kidney is partly supplied. 

The widow of this patient ascribed her husband's illness to 
^ief and anxiety. Passions of the mind are well known to 
exert an influence on the circulation of the blood, particularly 
in the receptacles of the chest, in exciting sudden and preter- 
natural contraction and dilatation. By Morgagni and others, 
this has been cited as a reason, why the lower animals, that 
are not liable to numerous passions and emotions, are very rar^ 
]y found affected with aneurism, while it is frequently met with 
in the human subject. The observation may be partly correct ; 
but something ought, perhaps, to be ascribed to the greater du- 
ration of human life, and to the greater attention with which 
morbid changes are examined in the human subject than in 
brutes. 

A singular case of thoracic aneurism occurred in a soldier 
of the name of Armstrong, belonging to the 27th regiment, 
while quartered at Cavan in la 16. When out on a *' still 
hunting party " in the night-time, a species of fatigucduty well 
known to the military serving in Ireland, he was suddenlj 
seized with acute pain in the left breast, immediately after 
leaping over a ditcb, and, aa he expressed himself, felt as if 
something had given way in his inside. He was unable to pro« 
ceed with the party, and was left in a cabin in the neighbour- 
hood, till their return. On reaching the quarters of the de- 
tachment on the following day, he felt weak and languid, and 
appeared pale; but after relating the manner in which his ih* 
disposition arose, slated that he felt better, and that there noV 
only remained a sense of weight and soreness in the ches^ 
accompanied with a little thirst and loss of appetite. Thqr 
pulse in both wrists was itbout SO in a minute, and, though 
not irregular, had a peculiar fluttering sensation ; sulHciei^lJ 
even then, along with the other circumstances, to excite i 
suspicion as to the nature of the accident which had occui? 
red. He was largely bled, put upon low diet, got aperieflt 
medicine at proper intervals, and was strictly enjoined to i- 
void every exertion either of mind or body, likely to quicken 
the circulation. He soon experienced the benefit of this trcat- 
X2 
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ment, and, anxious to return to his duty, wished to persuade 
me that he was quite well. In consequence, however, of an 
unusual pulsation about the region of the heart, he was detained 
a few days longer. About two weeks from his admission intb 
hospital, a tumour appeared occupying the sternal extremities of 
the third and fourth true ribs, and suddenly increased to the size 
of a large orange, accompanied with evident pulsation, or rather 
a jet of blood, into the tumour. At this period there was every 
probability that the aneurism would soon prove fatal, and the pa- 
tient was duly apprised of it. Nothing was omitted tliat was 
deemed likely to prolong existence, such as bleeding, low diet, 
perfect quietude, mild aperients, digitalis, &c., and certain«- 
fjT with great apparent advantage ; at least the tumour did not 
increase in size, and the pulsation or jet of blood into the tu- 
mour became less distinct. He continued much in the same 
state for nearly five months, except that he gradually^ot thin- 
ner, probably from the confinement and low diet. The pulse 
never became so much affected at the wrist as might have been 
expected, from the manifest and extraordinary labouring of the 
heart, * which was both visible and audible, by exposing the 
chest, and making the patient stand in the erect position. 

AlK)ut six months from his admission into hospital, he com^ 
plained of difficulty in swallowing, had considerable dyspnoe% 
and occasionally a little cough, accompanied with expectoration 
and night-sweats. About the same period, the modulation 
of his voice was observed to be altered. The pulsation in the 
tumour became less distinct, and its size remained stationary 
from a few days after its appearance; considerable emaciation 
soon followed, and it became obvious that he could not long 
survive. But the bursting of the tumour externally, appear^ 
much less probable than a short time after its first appearance. 

The dysphagia progressively increased, and at length be- 
came so troublesome, that the patient repeatedly expressed 
a wish that he might soon be relieved from all his sufierings. 
One evening when turning in bed, he felt the tumour burst in- 
ternally, and immediately vomited about three pounds of blood. 
He had been so repeatedly warned that the complaint would 
prove fatal very soon after the tumour gave way, that he ex* 
pressed himself as if he had only a short time to live. Soon 
after vomiting the blood, he said that he felt somewhat relieved ; 
but was in a state of great exhaustion. On my arrival at the 
hospital, I found the pulse but indistinctly in both wrists, and 

• « The pulse at the wrist in aneurism of the arch of the aorta, is sometimes irre- 
gular ; but often no irregularity can be feh in it, "— J?a/tfic*a Morbid Anatomy/, fifth 
•ditioii, page 4>7. 
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the skin covered wilh a cold clammy perspiration. Consider- 
ing the patient in a dyin^ state, directions were given to keep 
him quiet, and occasionally to wet his lips with a little lemon- 
ade, or barley water. On the following morniDfj, iho patient 
W&^ alive, though in a state of exhaustion which I had never be- 
foreseen equalled. He had passed blood by stool to an amount 
vbich seemed equally incredible, and incompatible with a con- 
tinuance of liTe — he could scarcely articulate, but, in answer 
to tny inquiries, he said he felt afainting sensation, accompanied 
with a great load at his stomach, and a pain in all his limbs— 
particularly in the joints. 

It appeared manifest that the aneurism had burst into the 
alimentary canal ; and any thing farther than a repetition of the 
injunctions about observing quiet, were not thought of. Up- 
on my leaving the room, he made an effort to spenk, and 
with some diffictdty made the attendants understand, that he 
wished to know if any thing could be done to remove the load 
from his stomach. An ounce of sulphate of magnesia was 
ordered to be dissolved in seven ounces of water, to which 
a drachm of aromatic sulphuric acid was added, and directed lo 
be given in small quantity at intervals, till the bowels were 
moved. About 3 pounds of blood was discharged by stool 
during the course of the day, and the stomach was a little re- 
lieved, lie passed another poutid of blood on the following 
day, • and to the surprise of all who were in attendance, gr^ 
dually gained strength ; and in three or four weeks appeared 
nearly as strong as previous to the rupture taking place. The 
external tumour remained flaccid, ihe cough, expectoration, and 
hectic fever nearly disappeared, and he could speak and swal- 
low his food better than before. He continued in this state 
till about the beginning of April, when the tumour again began 
to fill, and, in short, all the former symptoms returned; and 
as the battalion was ordered lo march to Dublin about the be- 
ginning of May, he was directed to be left in the hospital. 
This circumstance extremely disconcerted him : he had toiled 
through Ihe hardships of the Peninsular war, and had an utter 
aversion to be separated from his regiment. Leave to accom- 
pany the corps to Dublin was refused for his own sake; — but 
on tlie mornmg the detachment was about to leave Cavan, be 
contrived to conceal himself in a waggon. When the circum- 
stance was discovered, he was treated with kindness; atid after 

* It WB3 colcuUled IhsE tlie palient liut in all froto ten to fourWeu pounds of 
MiKiil ; Ixit as tlie i]uiiiTtil} vomiliil <viu intu a baun conlBining wBler, hikI sa Ihe 
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travelling three days by the waggon, he arrived safely in Duty*> 
lin. He was sent to the Royal Hospital, when he aied in tbb 
course of a few days, apparently from cold caught while in the 
Waggon. Owing to pressure of business at the Royaf Hosfutal 
at the time, though a statement of the case had been sent 
with him, and an inspection of the body took place after death, 
the morbid appearances were not particularly noted* I was 
not apprised of his death till after the funeral. 
• The interest attached to this case arises principally from the 
gradual recovery of the patient after the rupture of thd 8ac» 
which must be considered an unusual circumstance,, and par* 
Ocularly after the loss of such an extraordinary quantity, of 
blood. Whether the communication between the aneurismal 
sac and alimentary canal was accidentally closed by a coagnlum 
pushed into the aperture, or by some other equally fortuitous* 
circumstance, or whether a process for repairing the breach 
and continuing of life was commenced, must, in this case, 
remain a matter of entire conjecture ; but from the gradual 
cessation of the discharge of blood by stool, the latter seems' 
the most probable. From the length of time the patient lived 
after the rupture, it may be inferred that an ultimate recovery 
was within the reach of probability : indeed it was uncertain if 
the patient died from pneumonia, or from the pressure of the 
aneurism on the important parts contained id the thorax. 
Kendaly 2Sth Aprih 1824. 

i 

f " ... 

Medico-Topographical Sketches of Appleby i Westmoreland^ and 
the Circumjacent Country. By William Bayers^ Surgeon. 

APPLEBY is situated not far from the centre of an* extensive 
vale or sti<ath, the length of which, from Kirkby Stephen 
to the 1 unction of the Eden and Egmont, is nearly ^0 mileS; its 
breadth from Bampton to Dufton 12 or IS miles. The princi-> 
pal valley is that or the Eden, in which Appleby is situated ; 
but there are many subordinate valleys watered by streams tri- 
butary to the Eden, with beautiful irregular eminences between 
them. There are a few extensive thriving plantations, as the 
^oods around Lowther Castle, at Dufton, Whinfell, &;c. ; but 
the numerous bedge^rows of trees, surrounding almost every 
field from some points of view, give this district the appearance 
pf an immense forest, The Crossfell range of mountains oi| 
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the east of tins vale, is ilie Iiighest land In this vicinily. The al- I 
titude of Crossfell mountain, as given in the late Trigonometri'T J 
cal Survey, is a few feet short of 3000 above the level of the sea.' I 
In point of elevation, the M&llustang range in the south, and* 1 
the Shap range on the west, are considerably inferior to Cros»s I 
fell. Haws water, the only lake in this district, is three miletf ] 
long and half a niile broad. I know of no manhes in thia- | 
neighbourhood. i ! 

Aspect vf the Couimy, 4-c. — Appleby is the county town of | 
Westmoreland; it sends two members to Parliament; it has si I 
market on the Saturday, which is well supplied with grain.' I 
There are two large fairs in the neighbourhood ; Appleby on' 1 
second Wednesday of June, and Brough-hill on last of Sep-" I 
tember and 1st of October. North latitude of Appleby Si" g^,' i 
west longitude 2° iO'. The Earls of Thanet and Lonsdale are J 
the principal landed proprietors in this district ; but property iat I 
very much subdivided. A few gentlemen have estates from I 
1000/. to 3000/. a year; but the most numerous class of lands I 
holders are the yeomen, provincially called statesmen, who arc I 
possessed of property from 'J.QI. to 400/. or 500^. a year. i J 

. Soil, Produce, Sfc. — The holm lands along the banks of tli» I 
Eden, and some of the minor streams, arc composed of a strong' I 
clayey loam; in some particular places a gravellyor sandy soil ob-' J 
tains; but the most prevalent soil of which the moorlands and: 1 
eminences in a great measure consist, is a red or whitish clay,' I 
which, being imbedded upon a substratum of limestone or sand-: I 
stone rock, long retains its moisture after rains. ■ I 

A stranger, on entering this county, is much struck with I 
the very minute fields he sees scattered up and down, many I 
of them not exceeding half an ncre. It would puzzle a m^' I 
tbematician to tell what figure many of these iields describe,; I 
so diversiJied are their shapes; but he finds, on inquiry,' I 
that most of these fields have separate owners. Wheat it' J 
much cultivated in the space between Eden and Lowther, on- I 
the east of the Eden, and the south side of Whinfdl ; on tliel I 
northern extremity of the district, the soil being of a lighter' I 
gravelly consistence, barley and oats are more frequently met 1 
with. On these lighter soils, the harvest is often ten or twelve I 
days eatlier than on the clayey grounds adjacent. The turnip" I 
husbandry is a good deal attended to throughout the district. I 
The long-horned breed of cattle is the most prevalent. The 1 
only indigenous breed of sheep is the black-faced ; but the high- i I 
er grounds being all common land, are often overstocked, which I 
renders them frecjuently stunted in their growth. Every land-':l 
cd proprietor in the neighbourhood of these commons, accord* I 
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ing to the extent of his property, has a common riffbl ibr to: 
many sheep or cattle. Grouse abounds in the moantainou» dlt^ 
tricts. 

Poptdation^^^Applehj contains about 800 inhabitants^ The 
population of this district Hes very much in villages ; several of 
the villages are nearly as large as Appleby. From what I know 
of some of its parts, I should estimate the whole population of 
this district at 13,000 or 14,000. 

InkabitantSj I>mellifigs^ 4^.*-*^The avocations of the mass of 
this people bdng almost exclusively agricultural, thqr ar« a 
strong heakhy racc^— <their manners are simple, their habita 
temperate, llowther Castle^ the princely mansion of the Earl 
of Lonsdale^ is the noblest structure this district can boasi o£ 
Appleby Castle, Earl of Thanet. Brougham Hall, H. Brougham, 
Esq, Acorn Bank, R. Hodgson Edmenson, Esq. Newbiggm 
Hall, Crack enthorpe, Est), Hillbeck Hall, and a few more* 

The dwelling of a statesman of 200/. or 300/., consists of a 
parlour and back kitchen, a milk-^house, and front kitchen^ 
called by way of eminence the kouse, on the ground ftour, audi 
three or four bedrooms up stairs. The kou$e^ as it is called. Is 
the usual sitting room and eating room of the whole famly. 
One cannot help being struck at the very different manner se>i» 
vants are treated in England and Scotland, by persons of eqoat 
rank. A Scotch laird or farmer, with an income of 3001. a 
year, would think it a great degradation to sit and eat with hia 
servants ; the Scotchman perhaps treats his servants too super- 
ciliously, the Englishman with too much familiarity. The 
bouses of the higher ranks, of course, are much superior to 
what I have described, those of the lower ranks much inferior ; 
but the dwellings in this district, in general, are far from 
good. As one travels towards Carlisle, a progressive improvo- 
ment can be p^>ceived, in the appearance and comforts of tl>e 
bouses. The furniture is adapted to the houses, plain and siib» 
stantial. Animal food is much more used in this district than 
formerly. Gooseberries and apples, in form of pyes and dump- 
Kns, are almost always seen at their tables ; tea and coffee in the 
niorning, even in the lower «Mrdcrs, has in a great measure sup-t 
planted crowdies mad hasty pudding. Coal is almost the only 
imel that is used. • 

Edrtcation.'^One meets with a number of unlettered old peo? 
pie in this vale; but considerable improvements have takeo 
place in this respect. Schools are' established in almost every 
village^ and more attention is now bestowed than formerly on 
the education of the young. There is a free grammar school 
at Appleby, which is well attended^ and has produced ^ npi^l)^ 
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of eminent scholRrs: it has exhibitions to Queen's College, Oxy I 
ford. There is another free gremraar school at Kirkhy Sie« i 
phen, and a third at Bampton. i 

Amnsenunts, Customs, Morals, S^c. — The natives of this vala | 
are acute and intelligent in the subjects wherein they are con-. I 
versant; but, generally speaking, they want that thirst tiftee \ 
knowledge, that inquisitive and thinking disposition, which chav I 
racterizes the lower orders of the Scotch. There are few readers \ 
among them, and few who have a taste for reading. No doubl ] 
many individual exceptions might be cited; and among thfl j 
eenlry and yeomen, I have observed those who would be sok 1 
honour to any country. - 1 

The amusements are wrestling, leaping, playing at bowl% 'j 
foot-ball, &c. The Sabbath is a great day for many of thess j 
exercises. They are often winked at, and even sometimeE pro* j 
tnoted, by the clergy, A late Vicar of Kirkland had a set of J 
young men in his parish who often played the foot-bali all the 1 
way to church. When the congregation wat dismissed, the 1 
Vicar was wont to give the ball the first kick, in order to set 1 
them a playing home again. This county is famous for vsrest- ] 
Icrs; it is a characteristic of one of the grammar schools, whick I 
shall be nameless, that it produces some of the best wrestlers io \ 
the north of England. Instances of crime, or of very depraved j 
characters, are rare ; but they allow themselves a latitude, espe> j 
cially on the Sabbath, which would be held opprobrious in ] 
some counties. Methodism, which is spreading fast in this dis» j 
trict, whatever may be its defects, acts as a strong corrective ] 
of laxity of niojals. I 

MiTieralogy. — The mountain rocks in this district are chiefly I 
ft secondary formation. Limestone is found throughout its whole I 
extent; the most prominent strata in the Crossfell range, con- J 
siit of the Alpine limestone. NeHr Brough, the strata of lime.^ I 
stone are very conspicuous. Greywacke is a constituent of ihtf 1 
Malluslang range; while the Sbap-felis, particularly those ^^ I 
round Hawswater, incline to a primitive formation. Basalt and \ 
secondary porphyry are met with. Sandstone is not unfrequent^ 
Detached blocks of granite are found in many parts of the coun- 
try, but there is no regular stratification of granite, except fi 
low range of rocks near Shap. Lead mines are wrought in thA 
manors of I>uftun and Hilton ; the best metaihferous beds are i 
almost exchuivcly found in limestone. - J 

Meleofologjj. — Applehy having no great elevation above the I 
level of the sea, not more I should think than 300 feet, an4 I 
being begirt almost on every side with high mountains, the dii* I 
mate must be comparatively temperate. I do not know lliaf I 
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any registers have been kept in this district, eidier of the baro- 
meter, thermometer, or pluviometer. The mean temperkture of 
Kendal for five years, is rated at 46^; the temperature of jL{^le^ 
by,- 1 expect aiusC be considerably higher, both from. Unmore 
sheltered situation, and less elevation above the level .of tfie sea; 
This district is seldom visited with much snow, oor does the 
snow often lie long in the low grounds. With regard to hu* 
midity, I should think Appleby will hold an intermediate place 
between the western and eastern parts of the Island. The mean 
depth of rain at Keswick is 67.5 inches, at Kendal 60. inches^ 
and on the eastern coast about 20. inches annually ; if so^ I 
should estimate the depth of rain at Appleby between SO and 
40 inches. The state of the winds in this climate is very yari- 
able ; I have known a long series of boisterous weather, and I 
have known the reverse happen. The winter of 1819^20 was 
remarkably calm. During the greatest .part of Uiat winter there 
was scarcely a breath of wind* 

A singular phenomenon connected with this subject, oc- 
curs in the Crossfell range, called the helm wind. During 
the time of its action, the summit of the whole range from 
Brough to Brampton, is covered ^with an immense white cloudy 
in form of a helmet, whence it is named. This cloud moves 
with great velocity, generally in a south-east direction. Ex- 
terior to this is a white space^ apparently motionless; and at 
a still greater distance a dark cloud, parallel to the helm 
cloud, and of equal extent. From the helm. cloud to this 
dark cloud are seen small dark stripes of cloud, constantly fly-- 
tng of. Near the summit of the mountain it is perfectly calm ; 
lower down the wind rages with great violence, sweeping right 
down the mountain in strong irregular blasts : but never extends 
far into the country. During the continuance of the helm 
wind, a strong regular wind is kept up at Appleby and the vi-- 
cinity ; and on the other side of the mountain, the wind blows 
in an opposite direction from the helm wind. Many theories 
have been adduced in explanation of this anomaly, but none of 
them, I conceive, much to the purpose^ 

Pathology. — My observations in this department do not ex- 
tend more than seven miles from Appleby, and are necessarily 
limited from the want of an infirmary or dispensary, where dis-; 
XBases are registered, and from the impossibility of obtaining in«* 
formation by necrotomy. . Rheumatism, I observe, to be a fre-: 
quent occurrence in this country. Many people lame from this 
^ause may be seen in Appleby on a market day. I have seen 
all the fingers and toes dislocated by this disease; but it ofteti 
produces amcbylosis in. the larger joints, as the hip^ knee,$houl>« 
ijcr, &c. The herptJtic eruption, vulgarly called scurvy, is also 
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very common. SltoFuIh, consumption anil croup, are orLcDrfl 
met witli. I Iiave Rcen a number urciises of iiydroceplialus. I> I 
remember a very interesting case ofayoung man, IS years olik I 
For three months previously to his applying for advice, he waij I 
aftected with occasional acute paina in his head. When I fir^ I 
saw him, these pains had become more frequent and more coo*. I 
tinned. The outlines of the treatment consisted in copious and. I 
repeated depletion from the arm and temporal artery, cupping: I 
on the back of the neck, issues behind the neck, blisters on the^ I 
head, blue pill with digitalis, friction with blue ointment on ihof I 
region of the liver, &c. Notwithstanding all that could bedone^t I 
the complaint went on increasing — a defect of vision came oOd I 
amounting eventunlly to complete blindness — next impaired, I 
hearing, proceeding gradually to total deafness— strabismus — I 
great dilation of the pupil, &c. Convulsions at last closed tha. 1 
scene, but not before nine months from my first seeing him had; I 
elapsed. His complaint was judged by a neighbouring physl'* fl 
cian who saw him, a staff surgeon, and myself, to be hydroce-v fl 
phalus; but as no inspection of the body could be obtained, wc^.fl 
had not an opportunity to ascertain the fact. Mr Aberneth^ ^ 
remarks, in his Surgical Observations, that a person may har-^ I 
every symptom of hydrocephalus when necrotomy can detect n* I 
such thing. Epidemics very rarely occur; for live years 1 on.? 1 
ly met with five or six cases of typhus ; a few cases of pertussin I 
no measles nor small-pox. It ie often very dilBcuIt to induca I 
them to have their children vaccinated, unless vaccination Isge- J 
nerally practised in the neighbourhood. '. I 

Another most common complaint in this part of the country I 
is bronchocele; there are few families where one or more of it& I 
members are not affected. Females are the principal sufferers ^ I 
but I have also seen it in the male subject. When the tumouc I 
acquires a great size, respiration, and sometimes deglutition, are 1 
considerably obstructed by it. In recent cases, I have, in tha I 
course of five or six weeks, frequently succeeded in reducing I 
the size of the tumour more than one half; but I seldom could I 
induce tliem to persevere sufiiciently long to obliterate it altot> I 
getlier. The means I used were friction, with simple, campho« I 
rated, or mercurial liniment — repeated blisters, burnt sponge I 
with or without calomel, carbonat of soda, &c. I have not had | 
any cases of goitre since iodine obtained reputation for curing I 
it. Of the many cases whence this disease is supposed to orii> J 
ginate, I should think hard water, or water impregnated with I 
carhonat of lime, as blameworthy as any. Such kind of watev I 
abounds in this district. Bishop Watson, in his Chemical Es* I 
says, says, that he never saw bronchocele in Westmoreland. \ I 
do not know what may be in the neighbourhood of AmblcBJd^ I 
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where he resided, but this unseemly protuberance is ceriainly 
very prevalent in the Vale of Appleby. 

In addition to those already enumerated, I might observe, 
that general and particular dropsies often occur. Asthma is 
sometimes met with ; also enteritis and pneumonia, the last 
more frequent than the first. Dyspepsia is more comnxou than 
one would expect^ among people whose avocations are so much 
in the open air. Hepatic diseases are rather frequent. I know 
not whether the functions of the biliary system are more at* 
tended to now than formerly, but a large share is certainly at-o 
tributed to its agency in the production of disease. I have also 
frequently had occasion to observe erysipelas, hysteria, leu- 
corrhoea, nienorrhagia, &c. 

The next subject to which I would draw the attention of the 
profession is the pathology of miners, I mean those employed 
in lead mines. My experience in the diseases of this class of 
men has as yet been limited ; but I have seen enough to afibrd 
sufficient cause for deploring the inefficacy of medicine in re- 
lieving many of their maladies. The gentlemen of the London 
Company, who lease most of the principal mines in Durham^ 
Cumberland, and Westmoreland, with laudable industry have 
recently done much towards meliorating the state of ihe mines 
by the efficient modes of ventilation which they have devised. SliU 
there are many places in the mines, to which, for a time at least» 
|io ventilation can be applied. In the Durham and West- 
moreland mines, carbonic acid is the most pernicious gas thitt 
is met with. Carburelted hydrogen is observed in Alston Moor; 
but I believe no atmosphere can be more noxious than the ga- 
seous product arising from the explosion of gunpowder. This 
appears to be composed of carbonic acid, carbonic oxid^ and 
azote — a compound evidently very deleterious ; and with sueh 
an atmosphere the men are almost constantly surrounded when 
at work. It is very probable, too, that lead, in the state of im- 
palpable powder, is frequently inhaled into the lungs. 

A series of hard labour, and long working in bad air, make 
fearful inroads upon the constitutions of lead- miners. I have 
seen them at the age of thirty- five bearing all the marks of old 
age, and utterly unfit for labour ; whereas, if the ventilation 
has been good, and they have not been overstrained with their 
work, they will continue workmen to the age of sixty. Yet few 
of them escape, in a greater or less degree, an affection lesemt 
bling asthma, consisting in wheezing and difficult reapLrQlioUs 
tightness across the chest, and expectoration of dark- coloured 
inucus. They are rather susceptible of catarrh, which greatly 
aggravates their other complaints. If a person in this state 
is attacked with pneumoiiiay he may be cut off with amazing 
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rapidity. The practitioner has a nice course to steer. If bleed- 
ing is omitted or sparingly used, effusion into the lungs takes 
place: if depletion is carried too far, h degree of debility is 
induced, equally fatal to life. In such cases, I have been much 
perplexed. The paramount efficBCy of bleeding, which has al- 
ways been considered a sheet-anchor in intlammalion) I wns in- 
clined to dispute. I have no doubt often witnc^ed the ener- 
gy of judicious depletion; but I have also, especially among 
miners, met with very perplexing cases, where a tense vi- 
brating pulse, acute pain in the breast or side, and difficult 
breathing, indicated the necessity of bleeding, and where, 
a priori, we would expect the detraction of blood to be very 
beneficial. I have carried it pieiia rivo ad deliqiiium ; — when 
the vital powers were recruited, I have again resorted to 
the lancet — as auxiliaries, I have applied blisters, and used 
other antiphlogistic means, but without eflect. Such cases sel- 
dom terminate fatally ; but the convalescence is slow and im- 
perfect, and the constitution often permanently injured. Oc- 
currences like these have a tendency to stagger our faith in the 
Bpecific virtue of any medical agent, however high its character 
may be. In this slate of mind I met with an account of the 
practice of Dr Pictet of Geneva, in inflammations of the chest, 
whose single remedy was very large doses of tartar emetic ; and 
under this treatment he did not, for Sve successive years, lose 
one patient in pleurisy or peripnenmony, Laennec also nsea 
very large doses of tartar emetic in similar cases. I have lat- 
terly ventured to imitate this practice in pleurisy, &e., and ap- 
parently with good eflect, yet still not without previous depletion. 
1 Have, in affections of the lungs, made trial of the vapour of n 
variety of substances, by means of an inhaler, but I cannot say 
with any marked effect. Patients very soon lire of this mode of 
exhibiting medicine, if it does not relieve them after two or three 
trials. Except the above aflections of the respiratory organs, I 
nm not aware that miners, from the nature of their employment, 
are incident to diseases differing much from those of other men ; 
but when attacked with any serious complaint, this morbid state 
I »f the lungs renders them less able to struggle with it. 

In your Journal for October last, a communication from Mr 
paid, Leadhills, contains some etiological remarks respecting 
ike indncing cause and fre(]uency of pneumonia and hydrotho- 
rex. I have been at considerable pains to collect information, 
both from medical and other sources, regarding these dis- 
eases as occurring among the miners under the London Com- 
pany; but the result of my o*vn observations, and of the infor- 
lation I have obtained elsetvherc, tends rather to mihtate 
[ainst Mr B.'a conclusions. I have not found that pneumonia 
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and hydrothorax are more frequent among miners than among 
any other class of men ; nor have I been able to trace their 
origin to impure air^ or working below ground. Perhiq)s the 
gaseous product of the mines, the routine of workingji the har 
bits of the workmen, and other local peculiarities of Leadhills^ 
may be sufficient to account for the difference* 

I have only heard of one examination of the body of a 
miner ; he was broken<^winded, as the miners' disease isjprovin- 
cially called, but not so much so as many of them. The im« 
meiliate cause of his death was an obscurely marked complaint 
in the lumbar region, which was proved, by dissection, to be ii 
very extensive lumbar abscess* No other morbid appearance 
presented itself in the abdomen. The inferior half of each k>be 
of the lungs was impervious to air, and could not be inflated 
from the trachea; the lungs in other respects were sound. - 

It may be laid down as an axiom, that mining, whether in 
lead or coal mines, has an obvious tendency to abridge the 
ierm of human life; but long working in levels proves most 
rapidly destructive of any. In this atmosphere, generally high* 
ly vitiated, the inhalation of the dust and small spicuke struck 
off from the rocks where they work with picks, is extremely 
noxious ; and some most suddenly fatal cases of eonsomptioa 
have occurred in persons who have been long exposed to the 
agency of such causes. Heuce the London Company make it a 
rule that the m^n ^ball work by rotation in such places, and 
that none . be. employed longer than a quarter of a year \m 
drivingJevefe. * f 

Some curious instances of m^astasis hate been occasicmalty 
observed among miners ; for example, symptoms of cbnsumpp* 
Uon will show themselves, and continue for some time with 
considerable severity ; then a swelling, with succeeding uloera-* 
tion, and caries of the bone, will occur in an extremity, as 
the ankle, when the phthisical symptoms entirely subside, and 
vice versa, 

A person of veracity lately related to me the case of a miner^ 
who, for a length of time, was much afflicted by dyspnoea, tight^ 
ness across the chest, and severe cough ; after expectorating a 
number of substances exactly reseilibling leeches (hydatids, I 
suppose), he became quite well, and continued so for many yearsiw 

It would rather seem, that, in modem times, we have several 
new diseases, and that diseases, which were formerly prevalentf 
are not now to be met with ; and again, that diseases, which 
were formerly very rare, are now much more frequent. It ia 



- * For this, and xiirious odiar useful infermatioB rcfq^ectiiig mineis I amia- 
debted to an intdUgent agent in the employ of Uie London Lead OoB^fuaf^ 
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not long since croup was first noticed, and still later since it I 
was discriminated from laryngitis. I have been informed by I 
very intelligent old people in my native dale, that in theiy I 
younger days, ague was very common, that ihey themselves I 
were freijuently attacked with it ; and that palsies and consump^ I 
tions were then very rare. The almost entire extinction of 1 
agues in the northern parts of the Island, has been attributed to 1 
the draining of wet and marshy lands. But in my native date, J 
there never have been any marshes, and the surface- draining i 
made use of on the hills and pasture lands, can do nothing mor* 1 
than contract the trifling moisture of an extensive surface in- I 
to narrower bounds. Whether the difference of food, difference I 
of clothing, or difference of temperature, can have any effect is \ 
extirpating agues, I cannot pretend to say ; that they ore not -4 
now met with in these parts is certain, and I never heard any I 
physical reason assigned which cuuld satisfy my own mind. J 

Stale of Swgery, Qitackeri/, Sfc. — The number of practitioner*. I 
in this district is fourteen; four at Appleby, one at Temple* A 
Sowerby, two at Shap, one at Orton, four at Kirkby Stephen, I 
two at Brough. In this number there is a considerable pro- I 
portion of respectable surgeons. There arc still a few midwive» I 
in this district, but their number is decreasing, and their prac- 1 
lice diminishing. J 

This country is very prolific in quacks and charlatans of va- ! 
rious descriptions. The bone-setter general for Cumberland and i 
Westmoreland is pupil and successor of the notable Ben Tay- i 
lor, whose fame, I doubt not, lias reached the metropolis of i 
Scotland. No accident can befal the bones or ligaments, bu^ J 
D, must be consulted. Almost every village, too, has its bone* i 
setter. To this is generally anaexed the craft of farrier and \ 
cowlecch. Some of them also make great pretcmsions to ths 
knowledge of the nature and cure of disease. One of theni 
told me, if I would only visit him frequently, and abide by his J 
directions, he would make me the first doctor in Cumberland 1 
or Westmoreland. I dare say the old gentleman was rathef 1 
mortified that I did not accept of his invitation. I have 09. 1 
doubt that their extensive practice in the reduction of frac- -I 
tures and dislocations, often enables them to foil the regular- 
surgeon who has no such opportunities. 

A highly respectable lady had the first joint of the middle fin- i 
ger dislocated, or otherwise injured. She had consulted many | 
surgeons respecting it, and, among others, some eminent sur— J 
geons of Edinburgh, but derived no benefit. She happened to^ 
be on a visit at Appleby; D. was making his rounds, and. I 
was consulted. How he managed his manipulations I know not; '\ 
but in course of two or three days she could write a letter, whicaJ 
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site had not been able to do for months before* The lady in 
whose house she was, observed to me) that it was a satire cm 
the whole College of Surgeons. 

All my ostecMogical practice for five years araoimted to no 
more than the adjustment of four or five fractures; one of them 
was a fracture of the middle of the os humeri^ acoompanied 
with a fracture of the occiput nearly three inches in'diaraeter^ 
in a boy 15 years old. He met with the accident by a fbll of 
sixty feet into a coal pit ; — he recovered perfectly in four wedss^ 
without exhibiting any symptoms of compressed brain. 

There is a set of medical magicians in this district whom I 
never saw nor heard of any where else. By visiting the pa-* 
tient and muttering over a certain incantation^ tbey pretend to 
stop hemorrhage, or cure scalds and burns; ^ but beyond these 
their sway does not extend. I have not been able to leani what 
the incantation is, nor in what language it is expressed; but 
their power to suppress the one or cure the other insUmierf is 
not at all questioned by the mass of the population. Onie of 
these conjurors was completely baffled in a case of profuse, pe<- 
riodical epistaxis, in a young man agod 26 } the bleeding re^ 
curred every two or three weeks to the extent of 1 or 2 pounds 
at a. time. He afterwards went to Penrith, and expiiw under 
an alarming^ attack of hemorrhage. 

There is another sort of quacks who inherit from their -an- 
cestors, perhaps as far back as the days of Thomas the Rhymes^ 
a secret recipe for curing some particular disease-^foi* instance 
worms. I know a female practitioner of this, stamp, who ^ak 
famous for worm plasters : this plaster was applied ov^r die 
stomach, and was infallible in its effects, — ^at least it was c^kl- 
sidered so. « . . . : 

Biographical Notices. — Any records of this district I have 
access to, are rather barren of intelligence respecting medic^ 
practitioners or authors. 

A Dr Barwick was a native of this vale^ — ^he married a ndee 
of Archbishop Laud, and settled in London, wh^re he attain^ 
ed to much -eminence in his profession. 

Thomas Gibson, M. D. physician* general to thearlny, tod 
author of a System of Anatomy, was also bom in this dis^rieti. 
His second wife was a daughter of Richard Cromwell l^e Rv- 
tector. 

Dr Pearson, an eccentric individual, though not a Mtiv^ 
of Westmoreland, was universally known in this district, aiid 
while he lived, was almost the only physician employed. H^ 
was born at Lazonby, near Kirkoswald in Cumberliind, sislteeii 
miles from Appleby. He practised for some years as physieiaft 
in Newcastle-on-Tyne« He became extremely disapated inhik 
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habits, and returned to Lazonby, where he had considerable^ 
property, and there spent the remainder of his life. He was 
held in great estimation for his professional abilities by the coun- 
try people, both in Cumberland and Westmoreland ; he was a 
very powerful man, more than six feet high, and proportionally 
strong anS^athletic. The anecdotes respecting nim are innu- 
merable, and, if collected and arranged, would forni a toler- 
able article for the Eccentric Mirror; His manners were coarse 
and abrupt, yet manifested much shrewdness and information, 
though generally mistified by inebriety. He could adapt him- 
self to any company, from the peer down to the potter or tinker^ 
and never was more in his clement than when carousing amid ai 
squad of tinkers or such like. When sent for to Appleby or 
the neighbourhood, he would often be one or two days in 
accomplishing the journey, by calling at every public house 
by the road. In a protracted drinking-bout at Penrith, he 
drank himself delirious, and fancied he saw spectres hovering 
round ready to carry him oS. In this state he attempted sui- 
cide — the wound was not mortal, but it produced a complete 
and permanent change iii his sentiments and conduct. From a 
life of extreme intemperance, he betook himself to habits sober, 
regular, religious. I asked Mr Law of Penrith, an intelligent 
surgeon who attended him, what sort of a man Pearson was : 
he said he was a person of considerable and diversified taleilt, 
but a careless practitioner. Subsequently to this, Mr Law hap<< 

f^ened to call upon him- Pearson was busy reading;— he said 
le had now confined his researches to one book (pointing to ar 
bible lying on the table), but that book was the best. In a corner 
of the rooni lay a number of volumes piled up; these, Pearson 
said, were Bolingbroke, Hume, Voltaire, Paine, &c. ; books, 
in the perusal of which, be was wont to take much pleasure ;— 
since his change of sentiments, he had collected all the infidel 
Volumes he could lay his hands upon, with the intentioii of 
burning them, but he bad now altered his purpose, and meant 
to write against them, to counteract, if possible, the misbhiev- 
Gus tendency of those sceptical principles he had been at so' 
much pains to disseminate. He was killed by a fall froni his 
horse eight or nine years ago. I have not heard that he ever 
published any thing on the subject of medicine. He wrote a 
dissertation explanatory of the phenomenon of the helm-winds; 
on Crossfell, which I have not seen. 

Dean Launcelot Addison, the father of the celebrated Joseph' 
Addison, the father of Hogarth the painter, and Langhome* 
the poet, .were natives of this valf • 

29th Januaiyy 1824. 
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CRITICAL ANALYSIS. 
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I. 

tk '^Influence des Agens Physiques sur la Vie^ S^d On the !»• 
fluence of Physical Agents on Life. By W. P. Kdwaeds^ 
M. D. Member of the Royal Academy of Medicine^ of the 
Philomatbic Society of Paris, and of the Medical Society of 
Dublin. Paris, Crochard. 1^24. 

XTTe take this early opportunity of brfngitig under the notici» 
y^ of our readers the most valuable and interesting work 
on Physiology that has appeared for many years. It is the 
work of an Englishman, educated and naturalized in France» 
who at an early period devoted himself to the pursuit of Expe- 
rimental Physiology, and has been for some time preeniinenttjc 
distinguished among the crowd of well-known aspirants who 
have successfully cultivated that science at Paris. 

A considerable proportion of the work now announced lias 
been already before the publie in the form of detached Essays,, 
which, as the author advanced in his researches, were read 
from time to time before the Institute, and published in the 
Annates de Chimie et de Physiqite, and in Magendie's Joumid» 
These Essays have twice gained the annual prize of the Instil 
tute for Experimental Physiology, namely, in 1819 and 182L 
They are not much known, however, in this country: Even 
our periodical works have taken little notice of them ; and .the 
profession in general are wholly unacquainted with them. We* 
are conscious, therefore, that we shall discharge a grateful- 
task bolh to the author and to our readers, in laying before them 
a fiill and connected view of his whole discoveries.. This we 
propose to do, by giving a siipple imalysis of the book| without 
comments or criticism. 



1S?4. Dr Edwards on Ike Influence of Phyikal Agents. S3*1 

In laying down the plan of the work, Dr Edwards announces/ "J 
that hU attention is to be confined to those physical agents 1 
which coii&lanlly sUrroiind tis, and are continually exeiCing 
their influence on our bodies — namely, the air in its several re- 
lations uf (juantity, motion, and density — water in its fluid form | 
and in. its state of vapour — heat in its modifications of degree \ 
and duration— light — and electricity. Each of these influencing 
powers he has examined, first, as it affects animals of the family j 
of liie Halrachi, or frogs ; secondly, other vertebrated una 
eold-blooded animals; thirdly, warm-blooded animals; and, 
lastly, man and vertebrated animals generally. Under the last 
head he eshibiLs in one connected view all the facts determined ■ 
in the previous part of his work, as well as those on the same 
subject which have been ascertained by former physiologists. 
The work is then concluded by an Appendix on Electricity, for ■ 
which the author is indebted to the pen ofMM. Fievoet and 
Dumas. 

He begins with the cold-blooded animals of the family of the 
Batmchi, because they present the widest field for observation, 
both with respect to the duration of the phenomena, and the 
facility of multiplying the requisite experiments. 

I. The first object of the author's experiments was to ascer- 
tain the precise influence of the air on the life of animals of the 
frog- Iribe ; and with this view he has examined with great care 
the effects which result from the deprivation of that element. The 
first step in this inquiry was evidently to determine, whether the 
various media, in which the animals might be placed during the ■ 
experiments, had any other influence on life besides what flowed 
from their influence on respiration; that is, whether the me- 
dia had any direct power over the muscular and nervous sya- 
lemsi This object was easily attainable, in consequence of the 
facility they possess of living after the circulation and respira- 
tion have been arrested. Accordingly, he cutout the hearts of ■ 
several salamanders, frogs and toads, left a few of each in the ■ ' 
atmosphere, and placed as many in water deprived of its air by 
boiling. The salamanders lived seven or eight hours in the 
water, and from twenty-four to twenty-nine hours in air ; and 
a similar difference, though not go marked, was also observed 
in the experiments with the toad and the frog. He also 
(bund, that if a frog was immersed in water till no sign of life. 
wns left, it speedily revived on exposure to the air. Conse- ' 
quently the air afTects these animals by directly impressing the ' 
nervous and muscular systems, independently of any power it J 
may likewise poHcss through the medium of respiration. "■ \ 
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. Having ascertained this interesting fact, Dr Edwards next 
:proceeds to inquire what power the deoxidized orvenous blood 
'has in sustaining life. This he ascertained by immersing frogs 
in water deprived of its air, some of them being entire, while, 
in the remainder, the circulation had been previously arrested by 
cutting out the heart. The former always lived longest, some- 
-jtimes even 20 hours longer than the latter. With the toad and the 
salamander the phenomena were precisely analogous ; and it is, 
therefore, clear, that in this order of animals the circulation has 
the power of supporting life for a long period, even when it tramh 
inits only a venous blood. The duration of life after the suppres- 
sion of the breathing would naturally be expected to be still great- 
er when the animal is left in the air instead of being immersed in 
.water. For we have just seen that water as a medium is less favour- 
able than air to the vitality of the nervous and muscular systems. 
Accordingly, when the access of air to tlie lungs was whcdly pre- 
vented by a tight ligature round the neck, he found that the 
•frog lived irom one to five days in the air, while it died in ten 
or twelve hours under water. The difference was even more re- 
markable in the case of the salamander : one of them lived eleven 
days in the air- This great prolongation of their life, however, 
is not altogether owing to the direct action of the air on the 
nervous system, but also, and in a greater degree, to the ac- 
tion of that agent on the blood through the skin. For Spal- 
lanzani long ago remarked, that carbonic acid is formed in air 
in which frogs had been kept without breathing; and Dr Ed* 
wards has confirmed the fact by several very careful observa^ 
tions. 

AH Dr Edwards's experiments, however, tend to show that 
respiration is necessary to the existence of these animate, atid 
that although they can live some time without it, yet when the 
access of air to the lungs is completely prevented, they always 
perish sooner or later. 

It therefore became an object of interest to discover what 
merit is due to the often- told stories of toads living for periods 
of an extraordinary and almost inappreciable length sealed up^ 
as it were, in the heart of trees, and stones, and apparently de* 
prived altogether of air. A kind of authenticity has been 
stamped on these stories by the experiments of H^rissant, made 
under the eye of the French Academy in 1777; for he found 
that of three toads closely immured in boxes with plaster of 
Paris; — two were alive when the boxes were examined after 
an interval of eighteen months. Dr Edwards has shown that 
the Academy, however careful they seemed to be in removing 
every obvious source of fallacy, nevertheless' admitted one of 
most essential importance. He first repeated the experiments 
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of HerisBant, anil ohuiiird analogous resulls. The npparcniljrlj 
asphyxiated animals lived a great deal lunger tli:tii when ih^Ij 
were asphyiiiaLed in the air, as already described. Nay, how:"J 
ever paradoxical it may appear at first sight, ihey lived longecf I 
60 asphyxiated than when they breathed freely in open air^ | 
But when thus immured, the air is not prevented from reach-i I 
ing them. In fact, Dr Edwards found, that if a tube closed at 1 
one end with plaster was filled with mercury and reversed ihf I 
a mercurial trough, the air penetrated the plaster with great;. J 
rapidity; and consequently that when the boxes containing thei I 
animals were plunged under water or mercury, they lived veryi 1 
little longer than those which had not been previously immur>< I 
ed in the plaster. The paradox noticed above is also easily ao-' I 
counted for. When these animals are left uninjured in the opea. I 
air, ihey soon perish through the loss they sustain by transpt-. I 
ration and consequent desiccation ; but when shut up in plaster^- 1 
while sufficient air is admitted to oxidize the blood, transpjrit*; ] 
rion is rendered exceedingly slow. i I 

The progress of asphyxia in the frog-tribe is most singularlyj J 
affected by various external circumstances, — namely, tempera- I 
ture, season, and the presence of air in the water in which theyi I 
are immersed. The operation of each of these modifying cip^ I 
cumstances has been investigated by our authoi; with consiim-* 1 
mate ability; and the greater part of this investigation is en« ^ 
tirely new. Spallanzani and others, indeed, had remarked thiif-, | 
frogs live longer under water in winter than in summer, butth^ J 
never endeavoured to examine the fact particularly, or to traca J 
k to its causes. , I 

1. Temperature. — When frogs during summer were placed I 
under water varying in temperature from 59° to 65°, they iivei 1 
from one hour to two hours and a half; but if, at the snmo 
season, the temperature of the water was reduced to 30°, theyi I 
lived betwixt iive hours three quarters, and six hours one quam j 
ter, or fully twice as long; and when the water was brought! I 
down to the freezing point, they survived from G\ to 8J hours^ I 
or ihrice as long. On the other hand, if the temperature wm I 
raised to 72°, they survived only from thirty-five to seventy ] 
minutes; at the temperature of 90% they lived only from twelve 1 
to thirty-two minutes; and at 107° they always expired within I 
two minutes, and some in a few seconds only. Results precisely i 
similar were obtained with toads. In performing these expeii* I 
mcnts, the utmost care was taken that the concomitant cir^ I 
cunistances should be alike in nil, and that the temperature I 
only should vary. | 

'2. It likewise appears that the gradual change of ihe sea^ong I 
effects some alteration in the coustitutionoi'iHU.ijiulsof i,Li,!iU:'.bej» J 
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in consequence of which, their capability of living without res- 
piration is very much modified. In the months of July and 
September, when the temperature was 65% we have seen that 
they died under water in two hours and a half at the farthest. 
But in November they lived under water raised to the same 
temperature between 2^ 5\ and 5^ 35'. The author runs rapid- 
ly over the chief circumstances which might be supposed to 
produce this phenomenon, and shows, in the end, that it can be 
attributed only to the influence of previous temperature, the 
average of which, for a month before the first experiment, was 
60% and for a month before the second, i6^ A similar pro- 
longation of life also takes place at lower temperatures. Thus 
when the water was at SO®, they lived under it from 5** 10* to 
2 Ih 4.0' in the month of November, from 20 to 24 hoars in Der 
cember; and at the temperature of 32% in the latter manth, 
spme of them survived two days and a half. Life, however, is 
not prolonged at high temperatures, by the infiuence.of :Che 
cold seasons. In water, at the. temperature of 107% they always 
perish within two minutes. " ^ 

3. But the circumstance which affects most the lifeof thefrog- 
tvibe, when confined under water, is the presence of air dkac^- 
ed in it. Passing over the observations, experiments and rea- 
soning, quoted from previous authors, as too vague for the pur- 
poses of physiology, we shall proceed at once to notice the 
general facts which Dr Edward's himself observed. Even when 
the quantity is limited, he found that a frog lives in the winter 
time nearly twice as long in aerated water, as in that which has 
been deprived of air by boiling. But if drawn off daily and re-, 
placed by fresh water^ care "being taken to keep the animal al- 
ways immersed, it lives many months; one survived more than 
two months and a half, and even then died only in consequence 
of the r^ewal of the water having been one day accidental- 
ly forgotten. This extraordinary prolongation of its life can be 
owing to nothing else than the supply of air from that corataiii- 
ipd in the water; for if the water is replaced by portions pre- 
viously deprived of air, the animal perishes in a few hours; 
4nd, besides, as long as aerated water is supplied in sufficient 
abundance, the vessels of the web between the toes may be seen 
to iconviey arterial blood. It appears, therefore, that the frog 
Is truly amphibious, although it does not possess the combina- 
tion of organs with which other amphibious animals are pro- 
vided; and consequently that it may pass the whole or great- 
er part pf the winter under water, as some naturalists have al- 
leged. But it is not torpid at that time, as has been generally 
supposed. Its motions indeed are sluggish ; but sdU it does 
inoye ahoutj and is sensible. 
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' It may lie objected to the results l-hus obtained by Dr ] 
wards, iliat accoriiing to Sjiallanzani, ihc frog dies sooner in it' j 
stream than in staj^nant walcr. Bnt our auihor repeated that I 
experiment, and found the fact to be quite the reverse. Th[* J 
property, however, is not possessed at a!l temperatures and tit. I 
all seasons. In tlie month of March, when the temperature oft I 
tlie water did not exceed 50% a frog died in twenty days, thou^' r 
rhe water was renewed daily; and in April, at the temperaturfl- 
of 56", another perished in a single day. If they were placed L 
in a stream of water, however, they lived much longer at these- J 
temperatures than in a limited quantity daily renewed; yet a]^- t 
most all of them died within a month. The difference of course j 
depends on the regular supply of a more perfectly aerated water. 

Thiough what organ therefore is it enabled to abstract tha I 
air from the water ? It cannot be the lungs ; for the movement^ I 
of deglutition, which always accompany the breathing of the- [ 
frog, cease the moment it is plunged under water. It can only 
be the skin; and that ibis is really the organ of respiration il> ' 
such circumstances, Dr Edwards gives ample and direct prooS 
in a future part of the work. 

Having thus ascertained the influence of aerated water on th<i 
life of the frog-lribe, the next object of our author's researchep 
was to determine the vivifying influence of atmospherical air < 
itself, acting on the skin and on the lungs. The power which 
the atmosphere possesses of maintaining their life, by acting OQ ' 
the skin alone, is nearly the same as that possessed by aerated J 
water frequenily renewed. This was put to the lest of experU J 
nicnt in several ways; first, by keeping the mouth open by a 

frag, in which state the frog can breath but very lillle ; secon<t 1 
y, by applying a tight ligature behind the head ; and, lastly, by I 
cutting out the lungs, (in making these experiments, cai"!^ 1 
must be taken to keep up a sufficient supply of moisture, othei^ I 
wise death speedily ensues from desiccation.) When altogelhq* 1 
deprived of the lungs, which Dr Edwards considers the begC ] 
mode of suppressing respiration, it lives from thirty-three to ] 
forty days. This period is considerably shorter than the dura- 
tion of their life in aerated water at low temperatures; a cir- 
cumstance which may be safely attributed to the effect of the 
operation; for, when animals so mutilated were placed in 
water, they too died considerably sooner than those which 
were uninjured. At all events, the influence of cutaneous 
respiration in supporting life is evidently very great. It 
is not so easy to determine the influence of pulmonary respi- 
Vttition alone. If the function of the skin be destroyed by strip- 
ing it od^ the frog dies in a few hours ; or if its body be itn.- 
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mersedin oi>, and its mouth hekl in- the air, it perishes dur- 
ing the first day : But neither of these modes of experimenting 
is free from objection. A less objectionable it)ode*was by im- 
mersing the body of the animal in water of such a temperature 
that it could not live by the absorption of the dissolved air, and 
Iceeping its head always in the atmosphere* When so situated^i 
the frog survived three months and a half; but other animal 
of the same natiural family, such as the rainette; and one va:? 
riety of the toad {crapatid accoucheur), died in three or foui: 
days. It would appear, therefore, that some, if not all of the 
balrachianSf are incapable of living long by the pulmonary res^ 
piration alone. 

Hitherto we have been considering the influence of air,^, wa7 
4er and heat, on the life of the frog tribe, merely as they affect 
the respiration. We shall now proceed with our author to re? 
late their effects on Transpiration and Absorption. It was na? 
iural to expect, that the loss sustained by transpiration in the 
atmosphere would, ceteris paribus, decrease with the time» 
This was determined experimentally by placing various spcr 
cics of the batrachians in calm air of uniform temperature, and- 
weighing them at regular intervals. These intervals, however, 
must be pretty long ; for the transpiration is so powerfully in-^ 
.fluenced by trivial causes, that if the observations were taken at 
intervals considerably shorter than three hours, the loss was 
found to be very irregular, being sometimes greater, sometimes 
less than during the previous interval. But if the weight wa9 
taken every third hour, it became evident, that the loss dimi* 
nished progressively with the time. The reason is obvious : 
Each successive diminution leaves less and less fluid for supply- 
ing the subsequent transpiration. — The effect of the state of the 
air as to repose, in modifying the loss by transpiration, is very 

! treat. ' A frog placed at an open window lost, according to the 
orce of the wind, two, three, or foyr times as much as another 
left in the same apartment at a shut window. The influence of 
the hygrometric state of the air is likewise very remarkable. In 
^alm air saturated with moisture transpiration still takes places 
a greater loss is sustained than can be accounted for by thie * 
chemical changes produced by the breathing. But when the 
air is kept as dry as possible by quicklime, the loss is five gj^ 
evien ten times as great. The influence of temperature is also 
obvious, though not so gr^at as might have been anticipated, 
^t 68^ it is twice as great as fit 32% and at 104'' it is seven times 
lis great. At high temperatures, too, the loss is much more 

.uniform, being nearly equal in e<}ual times till this animal \% ^ 

>ft§a|f the poiiH of d^t^iXu 
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' The phenomena which take place in water are of course very 
dificrcnt. If a frog, which has been reduced by transpiratio» 
ij^ tlie air, be put in water, it recovers its weight in a muck 
shorter time than it lost it; and the increase diminishes as it ap- 
proaches the point of saturation. When it has arrived at thia 
pointi it does not remain stationary. It alternately loses and 
gains weight; but the loss eventually precjominates. The oc^ 
i:asioiTal loss i& owing to the transpiratipn of animal matter, 
the occasional gain to the absorption of water, and the ultimate 
decrease to a diminutiop in the power of absorption, from want- 
o£ nourishment. This transpiration of apimal matter must be 
distinguished from general transpiration, such as takes place 
in the air. The latter consists partly of the former, or transu^ 
daiion^ a$ Dr Edwards distinguishes it, and partly of transpira^ 
tion by evaporation.. Evaporation is most abundant in the air, 
\y\xt cannot take place in water; Transudation is a vital, evapora« 
tion a physical process. The transpiration in water, or transuda-^ 
tion, is very much increased at high temperatures, so as to ex- 
ceed considerably the absorption ; and the reverse takes place 
^t low temperaturcsc It is probable that tra7isudation in the 
air is -al$o much augmented by increase of temperature. Thq 
effect of the dryness and motion of the air, on the other handy 
uppears to be directed on cvajjoraiion chiefly. 

. -II. We have now concluded our. analysis of Dr Edwards** 
JCxperiments on the Influence of Physical Agents on the Life 
oCthe Frog- tribe. The second part of the work embraces an 
^count of their influence on other cold-blooded vertebrated 
finimals, such as fishes, lizards, snakes and tortoises^ He has 
prefixed to this department of his subject a short and interest^ 
ing inquiry into the influence of these s^gents on the life of the 
tadpole, and on its transmutation into the perfect frog. We need 
hardly remind our readers, that the tadpole possesses the dou-r 
ble pulmonary system of true amphibious animals. Hence Dc 
Edwards found, that, even when the temperature of the water 
exceeded 50% at which degree frogs soon die if prevented from 
breathing, these animals continued long vigorous. Hehasl{;ept 
ihem many days under water at 77^. It is well known that 
their transmutation into the adult state is very much affected by 
nutrition and temperature; an imperfect supply of nourishment 
and cold retard it considerably. Our author has added the sin* 
gular fact, that it is likewise much retarded by preventing them 
from having access to the air. Twelve were sunk in the Seine in 
a tin box pcrfprntcd with holes, and others were kept in wateir 
IVom thq river, which was exposed to the air, and changed fre? 
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qiienlly. Ail a\ ihem had nearly attained the size nt which 
their translbiinaLiun Uikes place. In n (bw dnys the latter un- 
derwent the expected change; but of those wlii^ch were sunk in 
the Seine, ten continued in tlie tadpole Mate long afleiwards, 
and had grown twice or even tlirice as Idrgc; and the other 
two underwent the change much later than iho&e which had 
free access to the air. 

The author next proceeds to examine the relation which sub- 
sists lietwecn the frog-tribe and fishes, with respect to the in- 
fluence ctf physical agents on iheir Jife, When fishes are 
placed in water deprived of its air, temperature has precisely 
the same ciFecl on them as on frogs. At the freezing point they 
live longest ; at lOi" they die within two minutes. In a limited 
quantity of aerated water excluded from the contact of the at- 
mosphere, the efiect of temperature is the same. If the water 
h exposed to the atmosphere, the result is nearly the same as in 
the case of the frog. At the temperature of 6S° the bleak (ab~ 
telle — pijpriims albtinius) dies in a few hours; but at 50° or 53° it 
Survives till the water spoils, and will live indefinilelvi if the wa- 
ter be renewed occasionally. So much with respect to their 
life ill water. — Fishes, it is well known, are not in all circum- 
itances capable of living independently of respiration in the airj 
it has been shown by former physiologists, that they sometimes 
rise to the surface to breaflie in the air, and that they die if con- 
fined altogether under water. Dr Mwards has extended con- 
siderably our knowledge respecting their respiration in the air. 
He shows that their gills can exercise, to a certain degree, the 
panie function as the lungs of terrestrial animals. Thus the 
fiiiies which do not move their gills in the air, die much sooner 
than those that do ; and their existence is rendered as long by 
keeping their gills open. Farther, fishes die in the air not so ' 
much perhaps from a change in their mode of breathing, as 
by exhaustion from the loss they sustain by transpiration. The 
gudgeon [cyprinus gadio) and the pollard (Cjeses) lose about a. 
fourrccnth part of their weight by transpiration before they die; 
vhich Dr Edwards seems to consider to be alone an adequate 
causcof death ; and, in consequence, when moisture is supplied suf- 
fliciently to them, their existence in the air may be extended to 9^ 
hour!'. He appears disposed to conclude, partly from reasoning, 
innd partly from experiment, that this term might be considerably 
prolonged, if a mode could be devised for roaintHiuing uniform 
imbibition throughout the body, while the gills act in the air. 
'His reasoning does not admit of abridgmen', and therefore we 
cannot admit it here, more especially as it does not appear quite 
■atisfactory. 
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■ The nnihor ihen concliiilcs ilie second great depart men I of hit J 
siiliji'cl, by describing ciirEorily the genernl results of liis experii I 
metiis on liznrds, serpents nnd tortoises. Tliese results are qiiic$ I 
annlogoHs with those obtained in his experiments on the fVci^ I 
tribe.- The few differences which mny be observed depeiiil 1 
either on the f^realcr extent of their lungs, or on the greate* 1 
tliickneas of their cuticle. On the former account serpehis anid 1 
tortoises* can live in tlienirby their pnlmonary respiration alone j I 
On ihe latter they are incapable of living long under waterf-| 
while tbe lizards, on account of their nearer appronch to thl'l 
frog-tribe in the size of their lung*, and the texture of thei# I 
irkin, resemble them likewise much more closely in their mode I 
of life, ■ ' ' "^ I 

III. The third grand division treats of the Influence of Phy* I 
sical Agents on Warm-blooded Animals, and includes sevev I 
chapters. t I 

The three first chapters treat of the power of producing ] 
heat possessed by young animals, by adult hybernuting ani- I 
mals, and by other adult wnrm-blooded animals. . I 

1. It has been a common idea, he remarks, tb>it young anU I 
mals h»vc a higher temperature than adults. But the notion il 1 
not founded on actual observation, and he has never been able 1 
to observe any fact in conformity with it. The temperature of 'I 
puppies is always very nearly the same with that of the motherji I 
or Irom one to four degrees less. If young puppies, kittens ot-1 
rabbits, are removed from their mother, and left in air be* 1 
tween 50° and 6S°, their temperature sinks rapidly, and in three- 1 
or four hours it is only a few degrees above that of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. In this respect, then, they resemble the 
cold-blooded animals. The cooling is quite unconnected with 
deficient covering; it takes place equally with the puppy and 
kitten, which are born well clothed, as with the young rabbit, 
which is born almost naked ; and it is not prevented by artifi- 
cial covering. It arises, therefore, from a deficient production 
of heat. It is observed most remarkably soon after birth; as 
they increase in age and strength, they cool tnore and more 
slowly, and in 15 days they preserve' their temperature like 
adults. All mammiferous animals are not so circumstanced. 
Thus, the youngest guinest-pig preserves its temperature as well 
as those which are grown up. The deficient power of gener- 
ating heat is probably connected with the same cause which 
renderti some of the other functions imperfect at birth. Dr 
Edwards has observed it always and only In those born blind, 
i &imilar deGciciicy exists in the young of many bird*. Spai- 
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rows eight days old, if kept apart, cool very rapidly to a tem- 
perature a few degrees above that of the air. Hawks are simi- 
larly circumstanced, 'and so are the young of all birds which are 
born naked and unable to rua about and feed. Those bom 
with down, and which can run about and feed themselves, can 
maintain their temperature at birth. The others acquire this pro- 
perty in the course of the third week. But after they are able to 
sustain their temperature in mild air, they will still show a deficient 
power of producing heat, if the air is rendered very cold» Thus, a 
young magpie whose temperature was steady in mild air, having 
been kept in air cooled artificially to 37% lost 25 degrees of heat 
in twenty minutes, while an old bird lost only six in an hour*. 
Similar results were obtained with the blackbird, loriot^ jay, 
and starling. In all these experiments care was taken to ab- 
stract tlie efiect of difierences in bulk or covering. They 
prove that the young of jnany birds and mammiferous animals-. 
are. closely allied in their faculty of generating heat taammala 
Df .cold blood. 

2. But some of the mammalia retain this affinity to the cold- 
blooded animals even in the adult state. For it is to a deficien- 
cy in the power of producing animal heat that must be ascribed 
the torpid state of hibernating animals. Naturalists have at dif* 
ferent times iibagined that their torpor in the winter season arose 
from a change in their organization, or from the want of pro- 
per nourishmnet. But various experiments have more lately 
shown .that it is really connected with an incapability of pre-^ 
serving their temperature in cold air. It was observed, in the 
first instance, that during hybernation the heat of their bodies 
was only about 50% while in the spring and summer it was 
d5^ or 99^. Afterwards M. de Saissy found, that this difference 
in animal temperature was effected by gradual changes, and 
that the descent was considerable before hybernation commenc- 
ed. Thus, a marmot lost 9^.5 betwixt the beginning of August 
and end of September, and 7° .25 between that and the end of 
November; that a lerot lost between the same, periods 10^ 
and IS"" ; and a hedgehog 3^5 and 38^5. Finally, the same 
•observer found, that he could render a hybernating animal tor-r 
pid even in summer by exposing it to great cold. Having 
exposed a marmot to an artificial cold of 14% its temperature 
fell from 95° to 41° in eleven hours, and it became completely 
torpid. On bringing it again into the warm air, it soon recor 
veiled its activity. Dr Edwards has repealed this experiment 
on the bat in the month of April. When kept in an artificial 
-temperature of 34% its heat fell in one hour from 93° to 57°.25* 
* 3. -Such being the fact with respect to hybernating ammal^ 
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it becomes an object of much interest to determine whether the 
other warm*bIooded animals do not possess a greater power of 
generating heat in the cold than in the warm season. For it is 
now generally acknowledged that their temperature is almost^ 
jor even altogether uniform, or, at all events, that no greater 
difference is observed at different seasons, than has been like- 
wise observetl in different individuals of one species in the same 
-season* One would naturally expect, therefore, to find the fa- 
culty of generating heat greater in winter, otherwise how does 
the body withstand the increase of cold in the atmosphere ? 
•Dr Edwards has settled the point with respect to birds by direct 
.experiment; and analogy, as we shall afterwards find, will lead 
•us to infer, that the mammalia are similarly constituted. In 
February, five sparrows were placed in a vessel cooled by a 
mixture of ice and salt — proper means being at the same time 
-used to enable them to breathe freely. The mean diminution 
of their temperature in one hour was three- fourths of a degree^ 
and no greater decrease was effected at the end of the third 
hour. In July this experiment was repeated on four sparrows. 
In one hour the mean decrease was 0"",^^ and in three hours 
1 1®. In the month of August it was 3° in one hour, 8.75 in 
three hours. It is hence evident, that a continuance of warm 
•weather impairs their power of producing heat. 

The three subsequent chapters of this division are occupied 
•with an inquiry into the respiration of warm-blooded animals. 
' 4. All warm-blooded animals require the free access of at- 
mospherical air to their lungs ; if completely excluded, few of 
them survive five minutes; this term will be. sufficient to kill 
even those which live in the water, and are accustomed to plunge 
under it. But it is a singular fact, first observed by Builbn, 
that the young of some warm-blooded animals can support the 
privation of air for a much greater length of time. He found 
that new-born puppies may be kept half an hour under warm 
milk without suffering any injury. Lrgallois made a similar 
observation on young rabbits; having found that the limit of 
their existence in a state of asphyxia was about half an houn 
This faculty of resisting the privation of air diminishes rapidly 
with their progress in age. On the second day, indeed, or 
sometimes even on the tliird, the difference is not very obvious^ 
But, on the fifth day, they survive only sixteen minutes ; on the 
tenth only five minutes and a half, and on the fifteenth they 
die as soon as adults. The facts now mentioned are very re* 
markable, as they concur precisely with those formerly noticed 
with regard to their power of producing heat. At birth, and 
for two or three days afterwards, the power of producing heat 
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is feeblest \ on the fiilh day it is decidedly greater ; and io foor- 
teen days it is almost as perfect as in adults: But we hare seen 
that the power of producin^n beat is ih %ctfn^ animal? perfect at 
birth. IF, therefore,^ the coincidence just noticed is not purely 
accidental, there ought to be in the. youn^ of these iantmals a 
corresponding incapability of enduring the privation - of air ; 
and Dr Edwards has shown that the correspondence is exact. 
A young guinea- pig cannot support asphyxia abc^e three or 
four minutes longer than an adult of the same species. * The 
same agreement may be observed in birds. A young sparrow, 
which, in air at 61% lost, in half an hour, 29 degrees of teiiw 
perature, lived eight' minutes under water; while another, 
which lost only 16.^25 died in four minutes; and the adult apar^ 
row survives but one minute and a few seconds. 

Temperature has a considerable influence oa the duration of 
asphyxia. In water iett 32^, kittens one or two day a old live 
only four minutes and a half; at 50% they live ten minutes and 
a third; at 68% thirty-eight minutes and three quarters ^ at 
86^ the period begins to shorten again ; and at 104s* they sur"- 
Tive only ten minutes and a halfi Analogous phenomena may 
be observed in adults, but of course the differences are very 
trifling. 

5. The next object of the author's attention is to discover 
whether any relation subsists also betwixt the power of pro- 
ducing heat, and the consumption of air by breathinjg. This 
c^hapter is begun with a brief summary of the chief facts pre^ 
viously ascertained concerning the changes prottuced by respt^ 
ration in the air. The only one of these facts which it is nfi^ 
cessary for us to mention, is, that all warm-^blooded amma4s^ 
when confined in a limited quantity of air, consiiime it \o the 
same extent before they die ; and that if others are placed fn 
air so altered, they perish as soon as when they are deprived of 
air altogethen Dr Edwards has founds that with respect Co 
the duration of life in a limited quantity of air, considerable 
differences exist among animals even of the same species, age 
and size ; but all reduce the air to the same state of impurity 
before they die; and consequently such differences probably 
depend on constitutional peculiarities, which modify the rapi- 
dity with which the air is consumed. These peculiarities are 
very striking, if we take, as subjects of experiment, young and 
adult animals of those species which are born imperfect. Were 
we to judge, says he, of their power of consuming air by the 
rapidity of their breathing or circulation, or the activity of nu- 
trition, we should assume at once that young animals effect its; 
consumption most rapidly. But the reverse is the fi^ct. la jL 
given quantity of air, in which adult sparrows lived at an aver- 
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liour Bnil lliiity-one miiiiil«s, young ipniTOWseiglit iJays 
»r(l lived liiuriceii hours mid filly minnics;— a ditJerence which 
rs moch grcnier ihan can be iiccouiUcd for by the difference 
in iheir size, the t'urmer bein^ only twice as bif; as the latter. 
If ihe experiment be made on ihe young bird when h has just 
begun to feed itself, at which time it is as brg us the adult bird, 
the difference Is miJch leas, ihouffh sliH percpptrble; it lives at 
an average two hours thirty-nine minutes. We see a|rain, 
riierefiire, a striking coincidence betwixt the power of produc- 
ing heat, and another imporiaTit phenomenon in the life of ani- 
mals: Sparrows eifijht days old cannot nraifitain their tempera- 
ture, ano they just begin to be capable of maintaining it, when 
they begin to feed themselvea. Similar facts have been esta- 
blished by Dr Edwards with respect to ihe mammalia. Pup- 
pies one or two days old were kept in a limited cjuontity of air 
for four hours and fifty-nine minutes. Ouinea-pi^s fifteen days 
old were then kept in the same quantity of air till it was simi- 
larly consumed; and the time required to cffict this was only 
one hour and forty-two minutes, or one-third of the time re- 
. red by the puppies. Yet the latter were even larger tlian 
I former. We need hardly remind our readers how singu- 
'ly this fact accords with their relative power of producing 
For a description of the apparatus cnvpioyed in these 
iperiments, and the collateral circumstances to be attended 
we must refer to the work itself. 

). It only remained for the author to inquire, whether the 
ime coincidence may be observed relatively to the seasons of 
le year. We have seen that adult warm-blooded animals pro- 
ice less heat in summer than winter^ Do they also consume 
lore air in the former than in the latter season ? In (he montli 
February he shut up six yellow-hammers [briians) in a liuiit- 
quantity of air, heated artificially to GH", and found [hat the 
lan duration of their life was one hour and 2^ minutes ; whi!e 
the months of August and September, the mean of thirteen 
periments, made under similar circumstances, was one hour 
miiiiites. He likewise obtained analogous results with the 
■fpQeii-findi [venlitr) ; the mean term of their existence in Ja- 
nuary being one hour 9} minutes, and in August one hour 3.i 
ninutes. Lest any one miglit obgcct to this mode of niakirg 
the experiment, that the mere duration of life is not a sure cri- 
terion of the consumption of the air, oar author likewise ob- 
served at what period the birds showed the first signs of in:- 
pcdtd respiration. In winter this happened in 52^ minutes, in 
^ugust in 69 minutes. These experiments were of course con- 
ducted with due ntlention to uniformity as lo the temperature 
cf the air In which the birds were inChadcd, and the prc»ure of 
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the atmosphere. Fof Legallois found, by experiment^ that the 
consumption of the air by breathing is retarded by augmenting 
its volume; an effect which every one knows is produced by 
hcatipfx it, or by lessening the pressure of the atmosphere on it. 
7. Tlie last chapter of the present section is appropriated to 
the Transpiration of warm-blooded animals. In them, as m 
animals of cold blood, the loss sustained by transpiration apt 
pears very irregular, if the observations be taken at short inter- 
vals; but if they be made at intervals of two or three hours^ it 
is found to diminish progressively with the time. Dr Edwards 
Aiscertained this by experiments with guinea-pigs, mice and 
sparrows. The state of the air as to humidity has an important 
influence on the transpiration of the warm-blooded, as well as 
the cold-blooded animals. Thus, if in air saturated with mofst 
iure, sparrows lose at an average 2.62 grains in six hours, they 
will lose, in air of the same temperature, and kept as dry as 
possible by quicklime, 16.06 grains, or six times as much; and 
the difference would probably be greater, if perfect dryness 
of the air could be insured throughout the experiment, as. well 
as at its beginning. A similar set of experiments were made 
with the guinea-pig, and the result was analogous; but thepre*». 
cise relation of the losses in each medium could not be deter-t 
mined on account of the difficulty of making allowance, for the 
loss sustained by excretion. In conducting these inquiries se-« 
veral niceties require to be attend.ed to, for which we must rej 
fer to the work. ' The transpiration is also materially affected 
by the state of the air as to repose. Reasoning would lead to 
this doctrine; but Dr Edwards has also established, it .on facts* 
It is difficult or even impossible to determine the actual degree 
of power which brisk agitation of the air possesses over a state 
of repose, because it is Impossible to preserve it in a state of per-i 
feet repose, without using such means as must alter materially 
its hygrometric condition. But the difference is certainly very? 
great ; for even in the gentle agitation of a chamber, thejoss in 
a given time is considerably greater than in confined air kept 
dry by quicklime, and, of course, in a state of almost perfect 
icpose. 

IV. Wc shall now pass with our author to the fourth and 
last great division, which treats of the Influence of Physical 
Agents on Man and Vertebrated Animals generally. The 
reader who has paid attention to the criterions by which Dr. 
Edwards determines the influence of physical agents on the 
lower animals, will easily see that a similar mode of investigan 
Uon cannot be applied to the human species. A different mcfcl^ 
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bas therefore been atlopled in the present division. Having 
examined the relations subsisting between physical agents anE 
various tribes of the lower animals, and having ascertained^ 
that, with certain unimportant exceptions, these relations 
the same in all of them, he extends the fact by analogy to moa I 
and other tribes of animals not expressly examined, and sup» I 
ports this analogical reasoning as he proceeds, by referring to J 
occasional observations and detached experiments published b}^ 1 
others, or made expressly by himself. , I 

The first five chapters of this division treat of Animal Tein»J| 
perature, and the power of maintaining and producing it. 

1. The first object of his attention is the relative povrer oP>J 
producing heat possessed by the human species at diifereot S 
ages. From the data ascertained in the former part of bis in* i 
quiries he infers, that, in the infant state, man must possess* J 
the power of maintaining his temperature, unless his birttfeu 
is premature; for in the former case he is born perfect, ia4 
the latter imperfect. Accordingly, there can be no doubt thoC I 
mature children can maintain their temperature in mild air. J 
Yet the power is not tjuite so perfect as in after years j and wft J 
should be disposed to draw this inference from a fact overlook-^ d 
ed by the author, namely, that children, though born more 
perfect than those young animals which cannot maintain their 
temperature, are yet less perfect than those which can do so. 
The imperfect power possessed by children of maintaining their 
temperature cannot be determined by positive experiment; but 
it may be inferred from the circumstance of their actual tempa- 
lure being inferior to that of adults, Dr Edwards found the 
temperature of twenty adults to vary between 96° , and SfiJ", 
while that of ten children, none of whom was above ten days 
old, varied between 93\° and 96° ; and that of a seven montoi^fl 
child, two days after birth, was only 89^°. ; ■ 

2. Such being the fact, therefore, with regard to young ani- 
mals generally, what effect wdl this deficiency in their power 
of producing heat have over their health and life at different 
ages? In other words, what is the influence of cold on the 
mortality of different ages? When kittens, puppies, or spar- 
rows, are exposed to air, about the mean annual temperature, 
or somewhat lower, in which circumstances their heat will 
speedily fall to G8°, or even 57°, they become stiffi almost in- 
sensible, and unable to move. If they are exposed In this state 
to warm air, they speedily regain their heal, and with it their 
sensibility and power of motion ; nor do they seem to have suf- 
fered any injury by the experiment. Nay, it may be repeated 
several times without apparent harm, though doubtless their 
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health -must be affected ullimately. Farther, they may be kept 
in a state of torpidity, with their bodily temperature at 68"^ or 
4Bven 62% for two or three days, without sustaining aYiy injury, 
provided the external cold be not too severe. But the case iis 
very different with adults of the same species. It has been 
shown that adults resist the action of cold much more effectual- 
'ly ; but if their temperature be once reduced by it, the con5,e- 
•quences are also much more prejudicial. At first, indeed, they 
seem to recover as readily as the young; but Dr Edwards found 
•that the greater part of the birds on which he made the experi- 
ment perished a day or two afterwards. He does not appeai* 
to have made the same experiment on quadrupeds. — The au- 
thor has traced very bea«tifully, at the close of the chapter, the 
-final causes of this difference in the effects of cold. 
' S. Although the body soon recovers its temperature after 
liaving been cooled by exposure to cold air, it is an important 
fact, that its faculty of producing heat is for some time impaired; 
•for a shorter time is required to effect again the same reduction 
•of temperature in air of the same degree of cold ; and if the re- 
•dnction be repealed several times, after each repetition a longer 
•period is required to restore the temperature. Hence Dr Ed- 
wards remarks, the sensation of cold which is apt to continue 
some time after exposure to severe cold and subsequent restora- 
tion of heat, is not altogether a morbid sensation, as is general- 
ly thought, but really arises from a deficient supply of internal 
heat, and a consequent tendency in the body to cool again. 
~ 4. On the other hand, prolonged exposure to heat, after ex- 
posure to cold, has a tendency to restore the power of produ- 
cing heat. A practical deduction from this fact is the rule 
which experience has long ago taught the natives of cold cU- 
'mates; viz. that the best way to enable the body to endurq ex- 
treme degrees of cold, is to keep it previously well warmed. 

5. The influence of the seasons may be deduced from the facts 
and principles laid down in the previous chapters. Durit)g the 
heat of summer, the greater number of the warm-blooded ani- 
-mals gradually acquire an increased power of producing heat, 
'which is manifested as winter approaches ; while the cold of 
•winter gradually impairs the same power, so as to prepare the 
body for the less demand on this function during the summer. 
These salutary changes, however, do not occur in all animals. 
The hybernating animals never acquire a sufficient power to 
resist the cold of winter. Other animals too, which do not hy- 
i)ernate, nevertheless have but an inferior power of prodivcrng 
beat, and consequently must remedy the deficiency by artificial 
fiaeains. The mouse, according to Dr Edwards, is thus ctrcomk 
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stanced. Unlike most other mammiferous animals, it builds 
warm nests for the winter; and he has found, that in that sea- 
son it cools very rapidly when exposed to moderate cold. Al- 
though liian ranks with the most perfect animals in these re- 
spectSy it is highly probable that all persons do not undergo 
with the seasons the same salutary changes in the faculty of 
producing heat. There is a difference among individuals in 
their capability of enduring cold, which cannot be attributed to 
inere sensation, or the simple force of habit. It probably de- 
pends in a much greater degree on differences in the power of 
producing heat ; and this idea derives some confirmation from 
the fact, that persons very sensible to cold, if they have been ^ 
much exposed to it, are warmed again much more slowly than 
others. 

. The five succeeding chapters of the fourth section relate to 
the influence of physical agents on the respiration of man and 
vertebrated animals generally. 

6. When deprived of air, man speedily perishes like the 
tribes of animals formerly noticed. It is uncertain whether the 
progress of asphyxia is less rapid in infancy than in the adult age. 
On the one hand, children at birth are somewhat allied to those 
young animals which are born imperfect ; on the other hand, they 
possess pretty perfectly the power of maintaining their tempera- 
ture. Ox^ the latter account, it is probable that the progress of 
asphyxia will be very nearly the same at all periods. — Although" 
the young of some animals can live a long time without access 
to air, Dr Edwards remarks, that the voluntary motions of the 
body cease in all about the same time. He has known some 
puppies live 54 minutes under water; yet their voluntary .mo- 
tions ceased in four minutes. — Habit has very little effect on the 
*power of enduring the privations of air. The longest period 
during which the best divers of PariSj^ who are very expert, 
e^n remain under water, is three minutes. It is probable that 
temperature has some influence on the duration of the asphyxia 
of verfebrated animals generally. We have seen that it affects 
materially its duration in young animals born imperfect; Dir 
Edwards adds, in the present place, sufficient proof that it also 
affects very much the asphyxia of adult hybernating animals in 
their torpid state ; but the duration of asphyxia in other adult 
animals is in all circumstances so short, that the agents which mo-^ 
dify it can rarely be appreciated. It is farther probable, that 
in all animals the circulation of venous blood has some effect 
in prolonging life during the privation of air^ This has already 
been shown with respect to cold-blooded animals ; and the au^ 
iboF BOW extends the fact to such young animals as are born 
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imperfedt. The kitten lives from SO to 50 minutes under water, 
but if its heart be previously cut out, it survives scarcely half 
that time. — The differences produced by temperature in the 
duration of asphyxia, depend partly on its power over the cir- 
culation, partly on its influence on the nervous system. An in- 
creased temperature must tend to abridge life during asphyitia ; 
for whatever quickens the circulation has this tendency. But 
the influence of temperature is manifest^ even when circulation 
is suppressed. A kitten, with the heart cut out, lived l^i 
minutes in Water at 68, 7 minutes in water at lO^, and 5 mi- 
nutes in water at 82° ; which facts show that a low and high tem- 
perature equally abridge life by exhausting the nervous energy. 
. 7. The consumption of the air by respiration is very differ- 
ent in rapidity in different tribes of vertebrated animals. . Tak- 
ing, for example, the extremes of the scale, the author finds, 
that if a yellow-hammer lives an hour in a limited quantity of 
air, a frog of the same bulk will live in the same quantity three 
or four days. Yet the degree to which the air is consumed) is 
pretty nearly the same in both. The cause of the difference is 
partly the greater proportional size of the lungs, and greater 
extent of the air-cells, partly the greater rapidity of the cir- 
culation, and partly the greater abundance of red globules in 
the blood. Young animals born imperfect consume less aii: 
than adults ; and according to De Saissy, hybernating animals 
consume much less in their torpid state thim during suwiiiier^ . 
8. As to the combined action of air and temperature oh the 
respiration, we have seen that in cold-blooded animals.tbe de- 
crease of the one compensates for a dimiiiution of the other. 
If the access of air be in any way impeded, these animals are en- 
abled to live provided the temperature of the surrounding medium 
be reduced ; and vice versa. Our author thinks the same facts may 
be inferred, with regard to young warm-blooded animals, from 
some experiments of Legallois } who found, that although young 
puppies perish ahnost immediately after the section of tne pneu- 
mo-gastric nerves, in consequence of the obstruction to the en- 
trance of the air caused by the closing of the glottis, yet they will 
live a considerable time rn this state iithey are rendered torpid by 
cold. Dr Edwards infers, that the same compensation may be 
effected in adults, and quotes, in proof of this, the practice a- 
dopted with advantage in cases ef syncope, asthma, and in aa- 
phyxia produced by respiring an impure air. In all such cases 
the practice is to expose the whole body to cool air, and even 
to dash cold water on the face and brea8t.r We question, how- 
ever, whether the good effects of this practice arise from the 
c<M which It exites^ reducing the quantity of air required: £su( 
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aspiration. Another much more probable mode of scllon 
might be pointed out; but the plan we have adopted in this 
analysis, will not admit of such deviations. 

9. This chapter is devoted to a short account of the cfTcct of 
temperature on the respiratory movements, and of the reasons 
why both a very high and a very low temperature have a ten- 
dency to accelerate respiration. It is not susceptible of analysifij 
and, besides, does not contain any doctrines of very great im- 
portance. 

10. The influence of the respiratory movements on animal 
heat is beautifully shown in this chapter, from the effects of 
irritants on hybernating animals and birds that are born imper- 
fect. M. de Saissy found, that by applying mecbanical irri- 
tants to hybernating animals in a state of torpor, and exposed to 
a cold atmosphere (at 34^°), the respiration was soon accelerat- 
ed, sense was gradually restored, and the animal temperature 
rose in a few hours from ^O" to 80.°5, 86", or even 97". It is 
singular too, that, by a wise provision of nature, the very cause 
which produces their state of torpidity, becomes the means of 
rousing them if carried to an excess, by accelerating the respira- 
tion. If these animals in a state of torpor be exposed to a cold 
of 25", the breathing soon becomes quicker, the senses return 
almost as soon as under the inBuence of mechanical irritation, 
and in two or five hours from the beginning of the experiment, 
their heat will rise from 40" to 37". But the cause which ex- 
cites this change is incapable of maintaining it, and they speedi- 
ly become again torpid, and will ultimately perish. Dr Ed- 
wards has observed an analogous phenomenon in young birds 
that are incapable of maintaining their temperature. If those, 
ivhich are somewhat advanced in age, be exposed to cold, their 

I -temperature first decreases, then their breathing becomes quick- 
['■«r, and in no long time their temperature is restored in part or 
|y together. 

■ II. The following chapter, on the transpiration of man and 
ftie verlebrated animals, and the influence of physical agents on 
■9tj contains few original experiments, but consists of an elabo- 
Pfate detail of the statements of former observers, and a com- 
Pparison of them with each other, and with the general laws, re- 
h •pecting the transpiration of the lower animals, established by 
y the author in the foregoing part of the work. Dr Edwards 
^considers himself entitled to assume from the uniformity of 
[rthe results obtained in his experiments on the lower animals, 
1 man also the loss sustained by transpiration will di- 
^■ninish progressively with the time; a fact which, he suggests, 
1 been quite overlooked by former physiologists, in the re- 
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searches they have made concerning this functioti. — Sancto^rius 
thought that transpiration was diminished for some hours after 
eating. Our author endeavours to show that this aphorism is 
deduced by reasoning, not established on. experiment; and 
quotes from the inquiries of Keill, and of Sanctorius himself^ 
several facts which prove the contrary. — With respect to the in- 
fluence of sleeps he suggests that we should anticipate from his 
experiments on animals a diminution during this state ; yet b6th 
Sanctorius and his si^pcessors have alleged that it is increased) 
dnd he himself has made some observations to thd same efTecit^ — 
There is every reason to believe, he continues, that difFerences^ 
in the hygrometric state of the air. will affect materially the 
transpiration of manias well as of the lower anitnals. On .the* 
latter, the utmost hygrometric variation we can command, causes* 
a difference of six to one in the proportional loss; atid ia< 
man, the difference will not be less. Few of the mimeroti» 
physiologists, who have made experiments on transpiraition,^ 
have paid much regard to this condition of the air; and non^ 
have estimated its power to be consiiderable. Sanctorius thought 
that agitation of the air diminished the loss by transpiration,- 
dnd other observers have confirmed that opinion. Dr Edwardis^ 
shows that the contrary must be the case, and that these physi« 
plogi&ts must have erred. In consequence of neglecting the mo* 
difications which arise from other causes. — Atmospherical pres- 
sure will probably affect the. transpiration of man, as it doei» 
that of the lower animals ; but as its variations are trifling, s(> 
the differences arising from these variations must be slight* — Thef 
agents hitherto noticed affect only transpiration hy evaporation^ 
But this function is twofold ; a loss is also sustained by transt^ 
dation^ or a variety, of true excretion. It is difficult to discover 
the precise relation subsisting between the two kinds of tran^ 
SfHration, by direct experiment on man; but it may b^ infer-* 
red from the uniformity of the results obtained with all th^ lower 
JRrimals. The ratio of transudation to evapordtion, ih cold- 
Idooded animals, as determined by the respective losses in dry 
air, and in that saturated with moisture, is one to six ; and inf 
all of these animals the ratio is the same, however the abeo" 
ktte loss may differ. The same ratio holds with such warm-' 
blooded animals as can be subjected to accurate experiment^ 
and therefore it may be safely adopted as holding with rd-» 
Upect to man also. We are now prepared to estimate the 
influence of temperature on transpiration. The Joss by transti^ 
dation is sensible at the lowest temperatures ; it can never be 
altogether suppressed, as many improperly imagine. Some cold-' 
blo^ed animals lose in a few hours a thirtieth part of theii* 
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weight by transudation in air at 32°. Betwixt this temperature 
and that of 104% the loss from the same cause becomes five and 
a half times greater; but very little increase is observable till 
.th^ temperature rises above ffS^ It is probable that in mail: 
the effects of temperature are nearly analogous. A healthy per-j 
son in a state of repose never perspires till the temperature 
rises ab<5ve .68 or 70. But a few degrees of Increase above that 
point augments the perspiration very much, and it goes on in^t 
creasing as the external temperature rises. The loss by evajpo*, 
ration is differently influenced. It must increase steadily witl^ 
the temperature from the lowest degree upwards* But when al 
length the temperature reaches that degree at which the trans- 
udation is so much increased that it appears in the form oE 
sweat, a farther increase of heat cannot produce a correspond-: 
ing increase in the Joss by evaporation. For, as the body is co- 
vered by moisture, the agency of the air in producing evapora^. 
tipn. is exerted, not on the body itself, but on the product of 
transudation. — Transpiration takes place partly from the skin^ 
partly from the lungs. Lavoisier and Seguin have estimated the 
relation of the former to the latter to be as 2 to 1 . Pulmonary 
transpiration consists only of evaporation; transudation can 
scarcely take place at all from the lungs, as the matters disen-^ 
gaged must be all in the gaseous state. The matter transpired! 
from the lungs is chiefly water, partly carbonic acid. — Wheq 
the body is immersed in water, it is evident, that the only kindf 
of cuticular transpiratibn which can have existence is that by 
trani^ud^tion. 

12. Our author next proposes to inquire, whether the human 
body is capable of absorbing water when imtnersed in that fluids 
or in air in which it is dissolved. Haller and other phyiiolor 
gists have alleged, that the human body gains weight when iixi-^ 
mersed in water; but of late years more reliance has beeii 
placed, particularly in France, on the researches of Seguin^ 
who, during his numerous experiments on this subject, was ne- 
ver able to procure any satisfactory proof of absorption. Dif 
Edwards considered this failure very singular, after the un- 
doubted proofs of absorjition he himself had procured in the 
case of some cold-blooded animals; especially fts he found it tQ 
exist, not pnly in frogs and others of delicate skin, but likewise 
in fishes, li;sards, and other animals, whose bodies are covered 
with a much thicker integument than that of man. HesuggestSi 
therefore, that Seguin had been led into error by not attending 
to the circuolstances in which his experiments were made. Ii| 
the first place, absorption in water is never so great as to iht 
icrcase the weight of the body, unless the body has.beeB previously 
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I^Howed to transpire so as to be reduced below its point of satn* 
ration ; — a precaution which the French physiologist probably 
never employed, as he was not aware of its importance^ Bitty 
secondly. S^guin, misled probably by the great and sudden in- 
crease of transudation at temperatures above 70% assumed that 
Hone took place below it ; whereas our author has proved, that 
even at 82^ the loss from this cause is considerable. Now, in 
the experiments made by the former at temperatures between 
52^ and 70% the total loss sustained in the bath was generally 
accounted for by the quantity of pulmonary transpiration alone« 
But some loss must hiive been sustained by cuticular transuda- 
tion also; and consequently this loss must have been compen- 
sated by absorption. It is highly probable, therefore, that the 
human skin aMorbs water when immersed in it. 
' IS. The absorption of water by the body, when placed in 
air loaded with humidity, rests on evidence nearly of the same 
nature. Even in air saturated with moisture, the lower animals 
generally lose weight progressively ; but, in some cases, Dr Ed- 
wards observed, tnat they preserved it uniform for a consider-v 
able time \ which is sufficient to show that the transudation 
must have been compensated by absorption. In one instance 
he even remarked, that a snake, iafter losing weight in mobt air, 
recovered it again. Among the numerous experiments whic^ 
have been made on man, few instances can be found of the abr 
sorption of humidity from the atmosphere. Yet some instances 
ate on record, and many others would probably have occurred, 
if the experiments had been oftener conducted when the body 
was in circumstances favourable to absorption. Keill relates, 
that his body gained one night during sleep 18 ounces in weight; 
and Lining remarks, that on one occasion during diuresis, in- 
dlK^ by drinking punch, the absorption exceeded the transpi- 
ration by 8^ ounces in two hours and a half. We should oout 
ceive it by no means improbable, that if the body be in favour- 
able circumi^tances, the absorption in humid air will even exceed 
^at in water. 

14. The next chapter treats of animal temperature, the ex- 
tent to which it may varv under the influence of physical agents, 
imd the means by which that influence is modified. The hu- 
man body, and that of animals, can support an external tem^ 
perature much above their own. Delarocbe and Berger found, 
that in dry air the oat, rabbit, pigeon, yellow-hammer and frog 
could endure for half an hour, without much inconvenience a 
temperature of 109^ or 1 18^ If the time was prolonged, how- 
ever, they were evidentiy distressed ; the breathing became ra- 
|>id, and| on being removed from the stove, t|iey contiiivied 
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much exhausted for an hour afterwards. If the temperature- 
was much higher they soon perished ; when the heat was at the, 
beginning 133°, and rose gradually to WS", all of them, excepbd 
the frog, died within two hours. It is probable that man couldi J 
not long sustain a greater heat ; although there are instances aSiM 
the human body having endured for a short period a heat ofi ■ 
210°, 22-1.°, 240°, and even 260° If the air is loaded with moi^ 1 
ture, the sensation of heat is much more intense, and the tem^a 
perature which can be supported is considerably less. Dela^ I 
rocbe and his coadjutor found, that they could not bear abovQj I 
8 or 13 minutes the temperature of a vapour bath, beginning 1 
at 99°.5, or 106°.25, and ending at 124''.25, or i28°.75 ; but ini I 
dry air they could support a far higher temperature muc^- 1 
longer. In water itself, the tenaperature which can be bornfl) I 
is even less. The frog can bear for five hours and upwards a I 
yapour-balh at 104°; but in water at the same temperature i^J 
dies in two minutes at the utmost, even though its head bekep^l 
above the surface. There are few accurate observations on thi^ I 
subject relatively to man. Lemonnier found, that he could not I 
bear above eight minutes a water-bath at 113°; and Dr £d- I 
wards appears to have been unable to discover any instance ovt- 1 
record of the human body having been subjected to a higheFi I 
temperature. Although man and other animals have the power I 
of maintaining their temperalure under great vicissitudes of I 
heat, and even of preserving it beneath that of the medium in; I 
which they are placed, it is nevertheless increased by prolong. I 
ed exposure to very high temperatures. The most accurate I 
lacts on this subject are ascertained by Delaroche and Bergepi il 
who found, that, after remaining 15 or 17 minutes in a vapoui> J 
bath at 1 20", their own temperature rose betwixt 2 J and 5 J degreesj. J 
that warm-blooded animals, left till they died in a vapour-batk'J 
at various temperatures between 122° and 200°, had always ao^,! 
quired nearly the same increase at the moment of death, namey,1 
ly, betwixt II J and IS degrees; and that the utmost temperaeil 
lure which, in the same circumstances, cold-blooded animal^k 1 
can attain before they die, is ]05°. — At these high temperaturesj. 1 
there exists a remarkable exception to the general rule regard^ J 
ing the influence of moisture on transpiration. It is greater if-'fl 
moist than in dry air, and still greater in water. The reast^^l 
is obvious. At high temperatures, the only kind of transpin^ 1 
tlon which can take place is that by transudation, and this j^ ■ 
increased most by the contact of that medium which impar^l 
the greatest heat. But although there exists no transpiration I 
by evaporation, evaporation nevertheless takes place, nameWa,! 
I*B the fluid discharged by transudation ; and it is owing to top'* 
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rerrigerattng power of this evaporation that the body is en-, 
abled to witnstand so powerfully tlie tendency of the surroiiiid<-. 
ing heat This power, therefore, should be pufely a physical; 
one. Accordingly, Delaroche and Berger found, tliat a porous, 
earthen-ware vessel filled with water, a sponge soaked with it, 
and a frog, when kept two hours in- a stove heated to between 
126^ and 14S° — all attained nearly the same temperature, Datne- 
lj% about 98°. Warm- blooded animals, in similar circumstances,, 
will of course have a higher temperature, as in their case, there 
is an additional source of heat; but the difference would ap^-. 
pear from the experiments of the same physiologists to be very, 
slight — Evaporation being the cause of the cooling of the body, 
at high temperatures, it follows that this cooling will be great-, 
est in dry air; and hence it is that the body can endure hot, dry. 
air better than a^r loaded with moisture. Birf what will be. 
the comparative effect of dry and moist air ia cooling the body,, 
when the temperature of the air is berteath that of the body ?. 
Air at low temperatures will cause more evaporation whenu 
dry than when moist ; but, on the contrary, moist air has 
a greater conducting power. It is generally believed, that this 
increase in its conducting power more than counterbalances the 
effect of diminished evaporation ; and that, ccetei'is parihusy. 
moist air at a low temperature cools the body faster than dry 
air. This idea, however, rests chiefly on difference of sensa- 
tion ; which is a very fallacious criterion. Dr Edwards has at-, 
tempted to settle the point by experiments on those young ani-r 
mals which cannot maintain their temperature at birth ; and 
he finds, that the mean of ten experiments on young sparrows: 

i;ives a ratio of 65 to 67, the balance being in favour df air 
oaded with moisture. Of course, the difference is so very 
frifling, that the two states may be assumed as of very nearly, 
equal power. — The comparative effect of repose and agitatioh; 
on the cooling of the body has not been ascertained by expe-^ 
rimcnt; but we may be certain that the difference is very greats 
Our author quotes, in proof of this assumption, a reina^able 
fact observed during Captain Parry's voyage to the Aretiic. re- 
gions, namely, that when there was a breeze, with the tempera^-c 
ture of the air at zero, greatei? inconvenience was felt from the 

cold, than in still air at 51 degrees lower. * 

15. Dr Edwards next attempts to estimate the influence o£ 
Light as a physical agent on man and the vertebrated animaLs.. 
He has not entered fully, however, into this difficult and em-* 
barrassed subject. He shows by experiment,. that light- has .ar 
considerable influence on the interval required for the birth' 
/Of the tadpole from the egg, and likewijse on the dtiraitiofi 
of the tadpole stat^ ; but he does not appear to us very suct 
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cessful in bis attempts t6 show, that the growth atid perfection, 
of the human body are promoted . by the same agent. Th«. 
compwrative facts adduced in support of that idea may be ex- 
plained on much more probable grounds. 

If). We now come to the most elaborate and most interest- 
ing part of the work ; namely an inquiry into the changes pro- 
duced in the air by respiration. It is well known, that, not- 
withstanding the multiplicity of able experimenters, who have 
employed their 2eal and talents on this subject, the chief facts 
and doctrines i^egarding it have been long enveloped in doubt 
and obscurity. Every experimenter has round that part of the 
oxygen ig lost, and that carbonic acid appears ; but upon no 
other point are they agreed. It is uncertain, whether, the quan- 
tity of oxygen which disappears is equivalent to that contain- 
ed in the carbonic acid which is formed ; it i$ uncertain whe- 
ther the azote of the air is of any other use than merely to di- 
lute the oxygen ; it is not ever! determined, whether the Carbo- 
nic acid is an exhalation from the blood. Or a mere combina- 
tion in the lungs of the inspired oxygen with carbon. Of 
late, physiologists have appeared willing to concur with the 
most recent researches on the subject made in 1808 by Messrs 
Alle^ and Pepys ; and to believe with them, that the lost 
oxygen is exactly sufficient to form the carbonic acid ; that the 
appearance of tlie carbonic acid is owing to a simple chemical 
change of the inhaled air, effected in the lungs ; and that the 
azote of the air undergoes no alteration. But the numerous 
contradictions to be found among the experiments of different 
chemists led Dr Edwards to doubt the accuracy of the pre- 
Tailing opinions, and consequently to examine the whole sub- 
ject anew and more extensively : and the results he has obtain- 
ed are such as will produce a material change in our views of 
the physiology of respiration, while they account amply for the 
discrepances existing among former observers. His success i|i 
this difficult and well-trodden path has arisen partly from supe- 
rior precautions and nicety of manipulation, partly from the 
extension of his experiments to various tribes of animal?, and 
partly from his attention having been turned to the changes 
effected during various states of the breathing, and under the 
influence of various physical agents. The chapter consists of 
five sections. 

a. On the relation oEthe lost oxygen to the carbonic acidformr 
cd. — To determine this point, he introduced a puppy into s 
glass vessel containing 150 cejiiiliires* of air, and left it ther^ 
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flVe hours. Absorptidn was evident \ the vohime of the air was 
diminished by 9.3 c; and 17.86 c. of carbonic acid were form- 
ed. But was this diminution of the volume owing to the direct 
absorption of oxygen, or to the absorption of carbonic acid 
formed from the oxygen ? The former is shown to be the fact 
by two circumstances. In the first plac^, the diminution of 
Tolume takes place from the very commencement, when there 
fe hardly any carbonic acid present; and, secondly, it does not 
increase with the time. In the experiment just related, the 
proportion of the absorbed oxygen to the whole of the oxy- 

Sn which disappeared, is about 1 to 3. With other animals 
e proportion is different ; with the frog it is 1 to 3.4* ; with 
die guinea-pig 1 to ^, and with the yellow-hammer only 1 to 
5,S\ and in some individuals of these species the oxygen lost is 
almost inappreciable, ^o one need be now at a loss to com- 
prehend why the statements of former physiologists have been 
so different from one another. In fact the dififerences existed 
m nature ; they did not arise, as was generally thought, from 
experimental errors. 

b. On the relation of the azote inspired and expired. — On this 
point the opinions of authors are even moi'e variable. Some 
have found the proportion of azote to be unaltered, others have 
found it diminished, and others increased ; but, on the whole,' 
the prevailing opinion coincides with the original statement of 
Lavoisier, confirmed by Allen and Pepys, that it is not altered. 
Dr Edwards, however, has shown, that all the three opinions 
are correct. In the experiments mentioned in the last section, 
which were made in sumdier, he almost always observed an 
kugmentation in the quantity of azote : sometimes, indeed, it 
was so trifling, that he could not but assume it as unchanged ; 
but in many other instances it was so great as to place the fact 
quite beyond the possibility of doubt, and occasionally it almost 
equalled the whole bulk of the animal. Such continued to be 
the result of his inquiries till the close of October, when he ob- 
served on the other hand a sensible diminution of the azote; 
and the same result was generally obtained throughout the 
whole winter and beginning of spring. The quantity absorbed 
was very various, sometimes almost inappreciable, sometimes 
equivalent to the e^ttreme of exhalation observed in the last set 
of experiments. He considers it highly probable that other 
causes besides season ihfltience the production of these pheno- 
mena. On a few occasions he observed exhalation in winter, 
and absorption in summer. In young animals he almost air 
ways found exhalation. 

A On the exhalation and absorption of axa/r.— Azote there? 
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fore being sometimes abaorticd and sometime!; exhaled, it be- 
came an object worthy of inquiry, whether the phenomena are 
simple or compound, tliat is, whether exhalation alone lakes 
place at one time, and absorption only at another; or wlic- 
ther the two processes are carried on gimultaneously, so that 
the result is merely the difTerencc between them. Dr Edwards 
decides in favour of the latter doctrine ; and founds his opinion 
on the phenomena observed when some other gas is substituted 
for the azote, Messrs Allen and Pepys observed, while making 
experiments for a different purpose, that when an animal was 
made to breathe impure oxygen, containing only about five per 
cent, of azote, a quantity of the latter gas was exhaled which 
surpassed the volume of the animal ; the same result was like- 
wise obtained when it breathed an artificial air in which hydro- 
gen was substituted for the azote; and Dr Edwards observed 
the same fact when he repeated the experiment on animals. 
Now, if exhalation was the only process that went on in those 
cases of ordinary respiration In which azote is exhaled, then, ou 
removing the azote inspired, the quantity exhaled ought not to 
increase. Whereat in these experiments it was very much in- 
creased ; for, under similar circumstances, Alien and Pepys 
found that respiration in common air did not alter the propor- 
tion of azote at all. Hence exhalation and absorption take 
place at the same time; and the phenomenon observed is the 
result of the difference between them. 

d. On the origin of Carbonic Acid in Uespiration. — There are 
evidently two waya of viewing the production of the carbonic 
acid. Eitlier it is exhaled from the blood ; or it is formed by 
the union of the oxygen of the air with the carbon of the blood 
through the membranes of the pulmonary air-cells. The latter 
opinion was adopted by Lavoisier, and has been generally re- 
cognised by succeeding physiologists. The question is to be 
determined by experiments analogous to those stated under 
the last section. That is, let the air inspired be deprived of its 
oxygen, and if carbonic acid be nevertheless found in it (be- 
yond what can be produced by the small quantity of oxygen 
left in the air-cells at the beginning of the experiment), then it 
is in part at least an exhalation from the blood. This experi- 
ment can be performed only on a few animals ; those namely, 
which can exist some time in an atmosphere deprived of its 
oxygen, and which likewise do breathe in it. Dr Edwards 
commenced with the frog-tribe. These animals must be 
taken for the purpose in the winter or spring; otherwise 
jhey die too soon. Having expelled the air thoroughly 
*' im the lungs by squeezing \f> flanks, he kept a frog eight 
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hours and a half in JSS centilitres of the purest hydrogen ; 
and he found, by analysis, that 2.97 centilitres of carbonic 
acid "were formed, or nearly as much as the volume of the ani- 
mal. Tliis experiment Xvas repeated several times, and occa^ 
sionally the volume of gas formed was even greater. It wa« 
next tried upon fishes, and the resuk was the same ; and finally 
upon snails, with similar success. ^ Spallanzani, too, had pre- 
viously established the fact with regard to the last mentioned 
animal. Our author considers that he would have been per- 
fectly well entitled to infer from these experiments on cold- 
blooded animals, that the same fact holds also with respect to 
those of warm blood, as the chemical chafiges by respiration 
are in other respects completely analogous throughout the 
ivhole range of animated beings. He likewise applied thefD» 
however, to those young warm-blooded animals which can live 
some time without oxygen. A kitten, three or four days old, 
was left for nineteen minutes in 146 centilitres of pure hydro* 
gen ; and he found that it had formed in that time nearly two 
centilitres of carbonic acid, or twelve times as much as could 
arise from the oxygen left in its lungs at the beginning of the 
experiment. It appears, then, that the cai-bonic acid of respi<- 
ration is produced at least in part by exhalation from the blood. 
But does the whole of it arise from the -same source ? This 
question can only be answered by comparing the quantity in 
the air with that fornied in a gas which contains no oxygen. 
Now, such an experiment is not easily made ; because an ani- 
mal must be chosen which can not only live some time in a di»- 
oxygenated atmosphere, but likewise breathe with equal free!^ 
dom as in common air. The frog is the only animal which on 
these accounts appears fitted for the purpose. As far ^s the 
phenomena observed in its respiration will justify the conclai^ 
sion, the carbonic acid is altogether an exhalation from the 
blood ; for in similar circumstances as large a quantity is form- 
ed in hydrogen as in common air. Nay, the difference is ra- 
ther in favour of respiration in hydrogen. 

To conclude^ the phenomena of respiration in respect to the 
inspired air are the following. All the oxygen which disap- 
pears is absorbed by tlie blood; carbonic acid is exhaled ; ni- 
trogen gas is also exhaled, and it is likewise absorbed. The 
carbonic acid is sometimes equivalent to the oxygen which dis- 
appears, sometimes it is less ; and the azote exhaled is- some- 
times inferior, sometimes equal, sometimes superior, to that ab- 
sorbed. 

17. The author ^ally winds up his Treatise by applying 
the foregoing inquiries to explain various phenomena in the 
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physiolojry ai>d pathology of man. Under thfs head he first 
attempts to explain some of the most remarkable facts in tlite 
history of animal heat. 

We have seen, that when the faculty of producing heat is in 
any way diminished, either the functions become torpid, or thi« 
is prevented by an increase in the respiratory movements and 
in the circulation. Although the former effect is confined chief- 
•ly to the hybernating animals, and the young of some others 
lit^bich do not hybernate, yet many reasons lead to the conclu- 
sion (hat even the adults of all classes of animals are occasional*- 
ly liable to undergo the same change. Some hybernating ani- 
•Inals are so apt to become torpid, as to fall into that state even 
from the slight decrease of their power of producing heat which 
takes place during sleep; and it is not unreasonable to infer, 
that the same may be the fact with individuals of other classes, 
and even with man himself. TheefFect of cold in producilig le- 
thargic sleep in man is wxU known ; the degree of cold requir- 
ed is very different with different individuals; and perhaps 
there may be some individuals who will become lethargic even 
at moderate temperatures, if other causes concur to diminish 
their power of producing heat. Thus we are led to admit the 
possibility of those cases of lethargy or prolonged sleep which 
iiave been so often recorded, and so frequently questioned. 

On the other band, the phenomena that occur in those ani- 
mals in which the diminished power of producing heat is at- 
tended with acceleration of "the pulse and breathing, appear to 
throw some light on the progress of the febrile paroxysm. The 
first stage of a fit of ague is exactly similar to the state into 
which young puppies and kittens are thrown when removed 
from their mother even into temperate air. And that this arises 
in the former as in the latter case from a want of the power of 
supporting temperature, is rendered probable by the sensation of 
intense deep> seated cold which accompanies the cold stage of th« 
fit, and by the great refrigeration of the body which takes place 
if cold is applied at that time. But ere long the continued ae- 
tion of the cold quickens the pulse and the breathing ; and 
through these means the production of heat is gradually in- 
creased ; nay, it may exceed the natural standard : And this 
effect is not temporary ; because we have seen, that, whenever 
any extraordinary means are brought into play to increase the 
productive power, their infiuenee continues a considerable tim^ 
after their application has ceased. If, instead of leaving the 
restoration of the productive power to nature, artificial means 
be early used to increase it, then the subsequent hot stage wilt 
be curtailed^ or even prevented altogether ; and such X)r £d^ 
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wards considers to be the' mode of action of the vapour-bath in 
cutting short ague. 

It has been snown, that, at temperatures below tliat of warnf^ 
•blooded animals, the cooling of the body is not affected differ- 
ently by the dryest and moistest condition of the atmosphere. 
This fact appears incompatible with the different sensations 
produced by dry and damp air at the same temperature. Dr 
Edwards considers the reaison to be, that dry cold air acts 
merely on the surface of the skin, while moist air has the pe- 
culiar power of exhausting the faculty of producing heat; and 
■he appeals, in support of ^is opinion, to the different qualities 
of the sensations produced by each. In dry air, the sensation 
of cold is superficial ; and when the influencing power is in*, 
tense, it causes rigidity and torpor ; but in moist air, the sensa- 
tion is deep-seated, and its consequences are nearly the same as 
those mentioned in the last paragraph. Such being the state 
of the case, we can be at no loss to understand why the latter 
condition of the atmosphere is the most dangerous to the 
health. 

The capability which the bodv possesses of supporting change 
es of climate, has been generally ascribed to the difference of 
evaporation under different temperatures. This circumstance 
has no doubt some effect ; but Dr Edwards considers it mucli 
Jitiore trifling than one would be apt to suppose ; for the tem- 
perature ev^n of the frog, whose evaporation is much greater 
than that of any warm-blooded animal, follows very, closely the 
changes of the season. A much more effective agent is a change 
in the power of producing heat, which becomes greater on a 
change being made to a colder climate, and less if the change 
be to one that is warmer. But notwithstanding these regulat- 
ing powers, the animal temperature, contrary to the common 
belief, does vary somewhat from season to season, and between 
one climate and another. The greatest variation observed by Dr 
Edwards, betwixt summer and winter, was in the case of the 
sparrow ; the mean of several experiments gave 105^.33 for 
February, 107^5 for April, and 110^75 for July. Dr John 
Davy informed the author that he found the temperature of the 
human body one or two degrees higher at Ceylon than in 
Europe. 

Under the influence of disease, the power of producing beat 
is oflen greatly augmented. The author has given, on the au- 
thority of Dr Prevost of Geneva, the highest temperature 
which has yet been observed in man ; he found it in a boy 12 
years old, labouring under tetanus, llOJ. * 

* During the last six years, we. hire had abundant opportunities of aseeftaiafiikl^ 
atcuratoly the increase of heat which may take place in the most acute Mifl« db- 
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■'The good dH'ct of the cold bath and cold affusion in febrile 
^seasi?^ is attributed by the author chiefly to their power of 
diminishing the facuhy of producing hent ; that of cold sponging 
and ventilation depends rather on tlie increased evaporation 
Counterbalancing the tendency of the productive faculty. 

He considers that the peculitir symptoms, which occur at 
great heights above the level of the sea, are owing not alto- 

f ether tti the diminished supply of air, arising from its tenuity, 
ut likei^'ise in a great measure to the increased evaporation 
from the lungs, caused by its excessive dryness. Hence arises 
the intoleraole sensation of thirst; and hence, too, it happens, 
that the oppression of the breatlmig is much relieved when cloiida 
pass over the body. For the same reason, some delicate indi- 
viduah suffer considerably from oppressed breathing, in apart-' 
inents heated by stoves, in the cold noi'thern climates ; and 
their sufferings are relieved if the air is rendered moist by ves- 
sels of water distributed throughout the apartments. Animals 
can endure a very great rarefaction of the air, if the quantity 
is limited so as to be easily loaded with moisture, and if they 
are not subjected at the same time to violent exercise. Guinea- 
pigs appear to be on the point of suffocation only at a pressure 
bf9.l centimetres (0.60 inch), and the yellow-hammer at 13,5. 
(0.8!). 

In many febrile diseases, a great source of suifering, and pro- 
bably of danger to the patient, is the increased transpiration trom 
the lungs and skin. It is probably an object of much greater 
importance than is generally thought, to counterbalance its efi ^ 
fects l)y external means. Is not this the cause of the great r^ J 
lief felt by such patients in the inhalation of watery vapour? ' J 
The statements given in the body of the work, regarding tli9, J 
low power of producing heat possessed by young children, and^I 
the probable aifferences in the same respect which exist amon^3 
adults, might lead to many interesthig rules respecting regimeOl^ 
as to clothing. They will tend to do away with the notionKJl 
which some persons have entertained of the propriety of inurfl 
ing very young children to cold, and to establish the necessity] 
of paying the greatest attention to preserve their temperature byd 

easM o! this lown. The olrscrvations which haic been mode liy ourselves, and b/ ] 

measles, smtill-poi, &r. hsve liecn leveral thoiuands in number; and wcmrely founi ^^ 
it above 103°, in perliapsbairsduieninEUnceB tO'") and once only 107 f, Theae higlt^B 
Umperatiirt* were determined by a Ihermomeler, n Hlch was carBfully carracled b^>^ 
ills uiiial means, llie neces^ilj' of Ilji-i precaution i« even more iirjjenl liian ni^^H 
l>B iniimincd. We bnvu eiaioined wilhiu Ihete frw years, eleycn (herinomeleiil^B 

!;rai)uatfd by some of the first makers in I.ondnn, Paris and Ediuburgb, and bavij'V 
oarii tiieui all to Mity between 0,5 and 4,0 of Ibe trutli. * I 
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suflictent clothing. They likewise showy that with some mdi- 
viduals a change of dress is indispensable as the seasons change, 
while others may safely clothe themselves in the same manner 
throughout the whole year. 

All young animals can endure respiration in confined or im- 
pure air much better and longer than adults. Accordingly, 
infants may suffer, without much danger to life, diseased states 
of the lungs, which would be fatal to adults. It is probable, 
too, that as adults differ much from one another in their power 
pf producing heat, so they likewise differ considerably in their 
power of enduring confined respiration ; and this fact would in 
part explain, why, in apparently similar circumstances, morbid 
alterations of the lungs of the same extent are fatal to some, and 
not essentially injurious to others. 

It may be worth while to inquire, what practical hints may 
be derived from these views respecting respiration, for ^he treat- 
ment of diseases of the lungs. In such diseases, one of the ob« 
jects should be, to alter the constitution to a state in which it 
can support confined breathing. This may be done, by di- 
minishing the quantity of the blood, and the number of its red 
globules. For we have every reason to believe, that ibe 
changes effected in the lungs are proportioned in degree to the 
proportional quantity of blood in the body, and its relative rich- 
ness in red globules. Such at least is very remarkably the 
fact in different tribes of animals. Prevost and Dumas have 
found that the blood is most watery in the cold-blooded animals, 
richer in the mammalia, and richest of all in birds. The re- 

auired change may be effected partly by rigid abstinence ; but 
lis mode is too slow. The most effectual is the diminution of 
the quantity of the blood by venesection. The lost volume is 
soon supplied by the absorption of water, and a thinner blood 
is formed ; as Prevost and Dumas have established by actual 
observation. These views would afford a beautiful explanation 
9f the effects of blood-letting in relieving many of the symp- 
toms both of pulmonary and of other inflammatory disorders ; 
but our limits will not permit us to deviate from our author's 
course. 

' The last application we shall notice is one probably of some 
importance, relative to the treatment of asphyxia. Dp Ed- 
wards has found, that when the respiration becomes confined 
from any cause, so as to endanger life, the demand upon this 
function may be diminished and life in consequence prolong- 
ed, by diminishing the temperature. Hence he is inclined to 
disapprove of the unlimitea use which some persons make of 
external heat in the treatment of asphyxia. The temporary 
application of brisk heat may be advantageous by the sodden 
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excitation it causes; but Loo long a continuance of it, especially 
in those varieties in which the bodily temperature is not mate- 
xioll^ diminished, and, above all, after the breathin^r has been 
partially reestablished, may be injurious by increasing the de- 
mand of the constitution for a still freer supply of air. He con- 
uders these views peculiarly applicable to the treatment of still- 
born children ; and suggests, that the immersion of the body 
in warm water, so often practised with success, ought never to 
be continued after the breathing has begun. 

Appendix on Electricity, 

This Appendix is of a very different cast from Dr Edwards's 
share in the work. It is not an investigation of the effects of 
electricity as a physical agent on the great animal functions : 
it is a theoretical explanation of the mode in which accumulat- 
•d electricity acts on life, and of the relation which subsists be- 
tween the nervous energj' and the electric current. 
- Our readers are aware, that, according to the opinions atpr&i 
sent received by natural philosophers, electricity may exist m, 
bodies, under two very different conditions; first, as accumu- 
lated and at rest on their surface ; and, secondly, as forming 
continual currents through their substance. The former is de- 
signated by the name of Electric Tension, and is exempUQed 
in the stale of the conductor of an electric machine when excit- 
ed in the usual manner r the latter is termed the Electric Cur- 
rent; and we have the best example of it in the state of the 
conductors of a charged galvanic trough, when the conducting 
circle is complete. 

The most remarkable phenomenon in the action of the elec- 
tric tension on bodies generally is its tendency to separate their 
particles to a distance from each other. This tendency is some- 
times exemplified in its action on animal substances. Thus, when 
passed through a drop of blood, it instantly gives the i^lobulea a 
fringed and ragged appearance; and the same effect is produc- 
ed on infusory animalcules when a spark Is sent through the 
fluid which contains them. Now, when a strong shock is trans- 
mitted through the body at large, those tissues, say MM. 
Provost and Uumas, will sustain the greatest injury of the kind, 
which are the best conductors of electricity; namely, in verte- 
brated animals, the tissue of the nerves. And in fact there 
can be no doubt, that the nervous system undergoes the moat 
material injury when the body is struck by lightning. The 
power which the nerves possess of conveying impressions \% 
f, often much impaired, or even altogether destroyed ; an effect 
ihicit may be ascribed to the electric fluid having displaced the 
Aa.2 
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nervous globales, and JHrabled tbem with the fattj particles 
which separate the fibrils from one another. 

With regard to the electric current, its most remarkable pro^ 
perty is the attraction it establishes between conductors which 
It traverses in the same direction, and the repulsion which ex* 
ists between them when it passes through them in opposite di» 
rections. To the first of these phenomena MM. Prevost &A 
Dumas think they have observed something closely analogous in 
the phenomena of muscular contraction. We shall present theif 
ideas to the reader in detail, as they are both new and interest- 
ing and ingenious. When a nerve is examined with the aid of a 
powerful microscope, it is found to be compoised of many fila- 
ments, equal in thickness, continuous through its whole course^ 
and made up each of four elementary fibres. When the nerve 
approaches its ultimate distribution, the filaments separate from 
one another, and always cross the muscular fibres at right 
angles; but before this separation takes place, the course is 
generally parallel with that of the muscular fibres. The fi- 
laments are not ultimately lost in the muscular tissue, as i^ 
commonly supposed, but either go round a certain number 
of the muscular fibres, and return into the twig from which 
they sprang, or, after ci'ossing the muscle, enter another tierv^ 
ous twig running parallel to the former. In this way it 
appears, that, in their ultimate distribution, the nervous^ fila-i 
mcnts are so many circular threads or conductors parallel to 
one another, and at right angles to the fibres of the muscle 
they supply; consequently when a stream of galvanic elec- 
tricity is passed into a nerve, these threads will become the 
conductors of so many parallel electric currents, and there- 
fore have an attraction towards each other. Now, if .we exaf^ 
mine, on the other hand, the microscopic appearance 6f a mu9^ 
de in a state of contraction, we find that its ultimate fibres, 
originally straight, are all thrown into zig-zag lines, the angles 
of which are various in magnitude, but neter less than 50^ ; 
and that each angle is always situated at the same precise 
spot, which uniformly corresponds with the point at which a 
nervous filament crosses the muscular fihre. The authors 
therefore infer, that when a muscle contracts under the applica- 
tion of galvanism, it is simply because a number of electric cur- 
rents arc sent in the same direction through the parallel nervoo^ 
filaments, and so impart to them an attraction for each other. 
In consequence of which they approach one another, and throw 
the muscular fibres into zig*zag lines. All that it is necessary to 
AMunio, as the foundiUion of this theory, is, that the nervons 
timie conducts eloctricity better than that of the muscles; of 
whicb^ inUccili there exist pretty abundant proo&. Having 
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til us traced the analogy which subsist^ between the pheno]:nena 
of the electric current transmitted through ordinary conductors, 
and the phenomena of muscular contraction, they proceed to 
phow, that, in all circumstances in which a muscle is thrown into 
contraction, electric currents are set in motion throughout its 
substance. This fact they establish by subjecting a muscle un- 
der contraction to the test of a very delicate galvanometer; 
when the contraction is excited by applying a red-hot metal tp 
the nerve, or by touching it with nitric acid, or with the muri- 
ate of antimony, the needle of the galvanometer is turned sen- 
sibly aside. When the contractions were excited by pricking 
or squeezing the nerve, they could not obserye that the galva^ 
noraeter indicated the existence of an electric current ; but they 
suggest, that the recent experiments of M. Becquerel on the de- 
velopment of the current by pressure, place it beyond a doubt 
that they failed^ merely because the instrument was not suffici* 
^ntly delicate. 

We shall not endeavour to offer any opinion on the probabir 
lity of these views. Their novelty and ingenuity will be ad?- 
mitted on all hands; but they plunge us too suddenly and deep,- 
]y into the mazes of hypothesis, and are consequently by np 
means suited to the sober pace with which the medical worl4 
is now traversing and cultivating the waste field of physiology. 
At all events, the reader will lake care to separate thein altc^- 
gelher from the strict experimental deductions of Dr Edwards, 
contained in the prior and personal part of his work, Thp 
caution with which these deductions have been drawn must bp 
admitted on every hand. It can only be equalled by the inde- 
fatigable care with which he has multiplied and varied all thp 
leading experiments on which his inferences are grounded. In- 
deed, viewing the Treatise as a whole, we know not that Phy- 
siology can furnish a more beautiful example of strict experi- 
mental reasoning. 



II. 



Report from the Select Committee on the State of the Penitentiary 
at Ald/mnk, Ord ered^ by the House of Commons^ to be Prinf" 
edj Slh July 1823. 

Tn our last Number we entered into a sufficiently detailed 
••*- examination of the mere medical questions regarding the 
sickness which appeared among the convicts of the General 
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Penitentiary at Milbank in the early months of 1823 ; and we 
considered, at as great length as our limits would permit^ all 
the doubtful points to which the inquiry gave rise^ under the 
first of those three general heads into wnich we divided the 
subject. We now proceed to examine very shortly the other 
two divisions, viz. the nature and justice of the charges exhi- 
bited against the late medical superintendant, and the conduct 
of the Managing Committee, particularly their treatment of 
Dr Hutchison. To enable our readers to follow distinctly the 
several questions as they arise, it is requisite to throw into the 
form of narrative various events and proceedings which either 
constituted these questions or gave rise to them. 

I. When the time approached for opening the Penitentiary in 
1816, the Committee naturally thought of providing suitably 
means for preserving health and preventing the inroads of sick- 
ness among its inhabitants. We learn from the evidence of Mr 
Holford, an intelligent member of the Committee of Manage^ 
ment (79.), that it was at first a grave matter of consideration! 
whether they should have a resident medical gentleman for the 
convicts ; — and many reasons instantly suggested the necessity 
of a professional person of some kind residing within the walls 
of the Institution. A prisoner, for example, might be taken 
suddenly ill during the night, and great inconvenience might 
result from the necessity of sending to Westminster for medical 
assistance ;— prisoners might simulate diseases for the purpose 
either t>f obtaining extraordinary indulgence, or exemption from 
work ; or, in short, sickness or accidents might occur in the In- 
stitution, which, without the early employment of professional 
assistance, might occasion serious inconvenience, alarm, or even 
danger, and at once cause obloquy to the Managing Commit- 
tee, and great scandal to the Institution. On the other hand, 
they considered that they could not give a sufficient salary to in- 
duce a person of great attainments and high standing in the 
profession to relinquish all other employment; and it was 
thought expedient to have such a medical resident as they could 
affi:>ra, — a measure which appears to have been adopted in the 
appointment of Mr Pratt, previously of Kensington^ to be 
house-surgeon to the Penitentiary. As this appointment, how- 
> ever, was believed inadequate to the necessities of the Peni- 
tentiary, the Committee endeavoured to supply the defect by 
having a consulting physician, and a consulting surgeon^ who 
should act gratuitously (79.) Candidates for these offices were 
not wantjng. It appears, that soon »fter the opening of the 
Penitentiary, Mr Anthony White of Westminst^ made ap- 
plication to be appointed gratuitous surgeon; oxx the^th |!ilay 
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1816, Dr Hutchison, and, about the same time, Dr Whitter 
of the Westminster Hospital, and Dr Harrison of St George's 
Hospital, made application for the office of consulting phy- 
Bician on the same terms (184.) The choice of the Commit- 
tee ultimately fell on Dr Hutchison and on Mr White, who 
were thus appointed ordinary medical advisers of the Institu- 
tion. Dr Hutchison, who was consulting physician, paid great 
attention — much more, it is said, than was expected, to the c- 
Gtablishment for the space of three years ; and he appears, on 
the whole, not only to have given every satisfaction to the 
Committee by the manner in which he performed his duty, but 
to have been consulted by them on every subject in which the 
advice of a medical person could be either useful or necessary. 

This state of affairs contined till 1819, when some changes 
were introduced. It appears from the evidence of Mr Thorns 
(194.), that in March 1819 an application was made to Lord 
Sidmouth for appointing Dr Hutchison medical superintendent ; 
and we are Further informed by Mr Holford, that it was inti- 
mated to the Committee in May, thalDrH. would take the medi- 
cal charge of the prisoners under the care of Mr Pratt for an 
annual salary of 200/, As Lord Sidmouth replied that the act 
of Parliament prevented him from appointing a medical su- 

f>erintendent, the appointment did not then take place. Short- 
y after, however, when the Act of 56. George III. chap. 63. 
was passed, authorizing the Committee to appoint such an of- 
ficer, Dr Hutchison was chosen medical superintendent to the 
Penitentiary, on the conditions above specified ; and he, from 
that lime, acted in tliis capacity. 

Matters appear to have gone on with great uniformity and in 
perfect good order from the period of this appointment till 1822 
at least. Dr Hutchison, invested with his official powers, was 
required to visit the Penitentiary on Tuesdays and Fridays, and, 
if cases required it, more frequenilj', or oven every day; and he 
also made monthly and quarterly inspections and reports of the 
state of health among the penitents, and of all other matters re- 
lating to their management, in which medical opinion was desir- 
able. Of the latter description were the diet — the means of air 
and exercise allowed the penitents — the temperature — ventilation 
—cleanliness, and general management of the pentagons ; and 
the history of the Institution furnishes evidence that he had kept 
9 watchful eye over each and all of these departments of its medi- 
cal economy, it appears from his evidence of the 26ih May 1 823, 
before us, that his duties of frequent or daily visiting were con- 
fined to the infirmaries J while Mr Pratt, as resident surgeon of 
the InstimtioD, had the sole care of all the convicts or penilents 
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in the pentagons^ — to see that tbey preserved tbeir health,—^ 
and, if affected by disease, to send them to the infirmaries, and 
report to the superintendant. In the monthly inspections, how- 
ever, Dr Hutchison examined |iU the convicts, and reported 
their general state of health, and other similar circumstances^ 
to the Committee. Matters went on in this manner till May or 
June 1822, when the following circumstances occurred. 

A young girl, named Mary Turner, about 13, certajnly un- 
der 14, had been capitally convicted for stealing a quantity of 
valuable jewels, (303), and accordingly received i^entence of 
death (266). This punishment, however^ was commuted} iin^ 
der Uie act, into imprisonment in the Penitentiary for a certain 
time, 7 or 10 years. We are not informed of the date at n^hich 
this young person was adn^itted into the prison, but it appears 
to have been a very short time indeed, when her health began to 
suQer. About the beginning of 1822, she complained of pain 
in the side, with slight cough, and she was admitted into th^ 
infirmary on the 7th of January. Dr Hutchison saw her a day 
or two after, and it appears that her complaints assumed a dan- 
gerous aspect from the first;-^she was, in short, considered con* 
sumptive. As the complaints of this poor girl became daily 
more formidable and irresistible, notwithstanding all that skill 
could suggest, or nursing and attendance could perform, Dr 
][Ivtchison recommended, early in April, that it might be expe- 
dient to apply for her pardon ; and to have her conveyed to 
the country, where she might be benefited by change of air. In- 
quiries were instantly made with regard to the practicability or 
expediency of removing her. Mr Bonnet, the chaplain, ' cor- 
responded with Miss Miller, a benevolent lady, the daughter of 
ft country clergyman, — who had been much interestea in the 
fate of the penitent; and the managing committee likewise 
sought for information on the same point. The eventual result 
viras, that peculiar difBcuIties stood in the way of removing this 
girl from the Penitentiary, which, in this particular case, wa9 
not so much a place of punishment, as of shelter and accommo- 
dation. Had she been removed, thjere were only two places tp 
which she could have gone, in neither of which would her sir 
tuation have been so comfortable as in the Penitentiaryp It 
would have been cruelty to have sent her to the house of her 
mother-in-law, (her stepmother, we presume), who was a deprave 
^d wretch, would have ill-used her, and probably hastened her 
death. In short, there was no place to which Mary Turner 
jpould have gone, save the Workhouse. In consequence of these 
difficulties, it appeared to the Committee inexpedient to reconx- 
xnend her for discharge from {he Penitentiary; a^id th^ ao- 
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cordiAgly, on the ITfli April 1825, passed a resolution to this 
effect-T-*' That in regard to Mary Tqrner, there appearing great 
^ifliculties in the case of her removal, the Committee do not thinlc 
It advisable at present to recomipend her for discharge from the 
Penitentiary. " 

Meanwhile, the malady of the unfortunate child gained ground. 
We are not any where informed of her pa^tipplar symptoms, or 
of their precise kind and degree ; but we learn from the evi- 
dence of Mr Pratt, that on the l7th May i822, she was report- 
ed to the Committee as " consumptive, and not Hkely to last 
long." On the J 8th j»he is said by Mr Bennet to be dangerous- 
ly ill, [^66); and on the 19th, Sunday, we find she was so much 
reduced that Mr Pratt thought her dying; and nurse Ani;^ 
Cowsey states her mortal symptoms to have been " blackness of 
the hands and arms, and great shortness of breathing. " Dr 
Hutchison came to the Penitentiary in the evening betweea 
seven and eight, when this child was at the point of death, or, as 
Mr Pratt terms it, in articulo mortis ; and he immediately pro- 
ceeded with Mr Pratt to the room where she lay. Dr Hutchi- 
son, finding her pulse weak and (juipk, and her breathing difficult 
(215), tapped on the chest to ascertain if any fluid was efl\ised 
into its cavity (267), and, with great promptitude and decision, 
ordered a cordial mixture consisting of camphor, ether, and 
aromatic confection, to be given, and a blister to be applied to 
the chest, ('^^82.) It appears that Mr Pratt proposed to defer the^ 
exhibition (282) of these remedies till the other patients were 
seen; but Dr Hutchison instantly repeated his orders, and re- 
quested Mr Pratt to prepare the medicines that he might per- 
sonally witness their administration. Mr Bennet the chaplain, 
whom Mary Turner expressed a wish to see, had entered the ^- 
partment almost immediately after Dr Hutchison j and it wa^ 
proposed that he should administer the consolation^ of oi^r holy 
religion to the dying person during the absence of Mr Pratt. 
Mr Bennet read prayers, and Dr Hutchison joined in the ser^ 
vice in the kneeling posture (260), and he was found in this atti- 
tude when Mr Pratt returned with the draught and blister. Dr 
Hutchison then supported the patient to give the draught, and 
Mrs Ann Cowsey, the nurse of the ward, shortly after applie^l 
the blister. Dr Hutchison with Mr pratt then left the room 
to visit other cases. Mr Bennet the chaplain remained ; and, afk 
Mary Turner was talking to him, she expired. 'J'his happened 
five or ten minutes before eight in the evening. 

Such are, in short compass, the circumstances of this event, 
which was destined to lead to consequences of the mostextraor^ 
dinary character. We have neither exaggerated nor e:^tenuate4 • 
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bat have told them, as nearly as it could be collected from the evi- 
dence, that they occurred ; we have narrated them also without 
any doubtful or contradictory circumstances, and without any 
of that colouring which it is easy to give stories of this kind, 
when it is wished to impress the imagination or interest the 
feelings. The unvarnished tale itself is indeed sufficiently me- 
lancholy ; — and is well calculated to awaken interest in every 
bi'east not seared by long familiarity with human misery, or de- 
praved by habitual crime. A young girl, who is described by 
the chaplain as well-behaved, docile and manageable, is driven, 
probably by the utter misery of her situation, and the contami- 
nation of the depraved wretches by whom she is surrounded, 
ere she had attained her fourteenth year, to commit a crime for 
which she is sentenced by the laws of the country to suffer death ; 
she is, by the leniency of the Legislature, permitted to under- 
go the commutation of this sentence in the form of a long period 
of imprisonment ;-r&ttacked in the course of this expiatory con- 
finement by a disease, which, under the best treatment and 
most attentive and indulgent management, is rarely prevented 
from destroying its victim ; she bears her affliction with exem- 
plary resignation and patience, and waits with Christian forti- 
tude till the hand of death releases her from all her sufferings. 
Such an object claims no ordinary share of human sympathy^ 
however unavailing ; and the tender age, severe sufferings, re^ 
signation and early death of such a person naturally invest her 
history with a lively interest, which begets pain in her calamity, 
and a sort of long unbroken grief in the prospective certainty 
of her dissolution. AH this we willingly admit, and should 
entertain a bad opinion of ourselves if we were not completely 
alive to the several miseries and horrors of a history so distres? 
sing as that which we have now related. 

But it is not in this pathetic light that the history of Mary 
Turner is to be contemplated. Tnere are at this moment many 
persons equally young, equally or even more innocent, and pci^ 
haps more interesting and amiable, who are drawing the last 
breath of a painful and tedious illness, in situations where they 
have neither the medical nor domestic attendance of this girl. 
If the heart is to be softened, and tears must be shed, we re- 
quest those who are so disposed to go to such situations, and 
to witness such scenes. They are neither few, nor difficult to 
begot; and most of our readers must have more than once 
met with such real tragedies, and have perhaps coAe to the 
heartless alid unromantic conclusion, that grief and interest and 
sympathy are not only unavailing and unnecessary, but it may 
be, injudicious. The woes of real life are indeed so numerous 
and so perfect in their kind, that they in a great measure ex- 
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tingutsh much of that compassionate emotion which ts naturd 
to man, and render him, if not indilTerent, at least very unrot- 
manlic. Shall we, in short, speak out the truth? Shall we 
fix the eyes of onr readers on the commonplace of deathbed ' 
eicknessj and tell them to view the last moments of existence^ i 
without indulging any pathetic feeling, because many more arfe i 
in the same state of mortal agony ? It is perhaps both painftA j 
and imjirudent to destroy illusions of this kind ; but it is too tru^ [ 
that we meet with no instance of human misery, even in its last 1 
moments, which could not be matched, or even exceeded, by many 
others; and we must avert our eyes from individual instances^ 
and contemplate the multitudes that wrestle with disease and 
penury and death in the workhouse, in the prison, in the ho*- 
pital, in the field, in liic flood, and even in the wretched hovels ^ 
which poverty, whether in thefreeman'sragsorin thebondman'fi I 
chain, can call her own. Let those whose sympathy is awaken* 
ed by the picture of a single patient dying in a public institu- 
tion in a great city, repair to situations of this kind. There they 
will find abundant scope for their philanthropy, and an incessant 
demand for their commiseration. Be it never so liberal, — it 
will soon be exhausted ; let it be distributed with the most ju- 
dicious economy, — it will be found utterly inadequate to the 
demands which are daily, hourly, and every minute even made 
on its generosity. In such schools they will at length see rea- 
son to think that calamity, disease, and mortal agony, are much 
more common and frequent than they previously imagined; 
but they will also learn to divest human misery of all artificial 
exaggeration, and to view it without sentimental refinement irt 
Us true colours ; and while they are compelled to abandon their 
monopoly of humanity and benevolence, they will at lengtK 
conclude, that all, if not vanity, is at least vexation of spirit. 

We have been led to indulge in this train of reflections, by 
perusing the evidence relating to the history of Mary Turner} 
and we have put them down exactly as they rose in our minds^ i 
— completely apart from the facts of the case, that they may I 
not make on the minds of our readers any greater or deeper I 
impression than our readers choose. We are not indeed parti- j 
ticularly desirous that they should make any impression what- [ 
ever; and they may be passed over or read, just as the mood 
of the moment shall suggest. We must not, however, forget j 
to state the reasons which, in our apprehension, have led ti 
into this meditative digression. It is perfectly evident, wel 
think, th.it the whole evidence relating to this subject is tinged 1 
with a strong dash of philanthropy and benevolence; and thRll 
^undry spots, amidst the general desert of malter-ot-fact) Qost^ 
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sense and contradiction, are green witli the Yerdiire of- huma» 
nity. The mixture, however, is iqcpngruous; and the effecti 
instead of proving to be of that tranquillizing and refreshing 
quality which it is said to be in the natural world, is ludicrous 
and disgusting in the extreme. Mr Bennet is the only person 
who is at all tolerable, or speaks like a person in his senses; 
yet even he informs us, that he felt hurt, because Dr Hutchi*^ 
son turned pale, and said, <' is she?" when the death of Mary 
Turner was announced. The others indulge in a sort of inaw«r 
kish, maudlin benevolence and gentleness, which reminds us of 
nothing so much as a wretched debauchee half drunk, — prQ« 
testing, with tears in his eyep, against the horrible vice of ii)« 
toxication, and deploying the iniquity and corruption of \he 
age. Mr Pratt, for example, is very much agitated at gne 
time, and actually sheds tears at another; and is exceedingly 
shocked and astonished at the prescriptions of Dr Hutchison^ 
Mrs Ann Cowsey, the nurse, * was mucn attached to Mary Tur^ 
nor, was quite shocked at the rough manner in which Dr if uj* 
chison patted her, and ran out of the room crying very much,' 
and protesting " she could not stay in the room any longer, 
while Dr Hutchison was pulling that poor child about. " 275* 
Mrs Wilkinson, the matron, * thought it was a pity to disturi:| 
her, when she was so near death ; ' and even the very convict^ 
a!c so tendcrrhearted,..a.s to be astonished and shocked at ^^\^ 
dariijg cruelty of the medical superintendent. In short, the 
den^on of humanity had taken possession of every person in the 
neighbourhood of Mr Pratt on this memorable evenipg, except 
tlie medical supcrintendant himself, v^'ho appears to have beeii 
utterly obdurate and insensible to every appeal of this descrip* 
tion. 

Now, we by no moans doubt that these same tcnder-heartc4 
persons really felt all the compassionate emotions which they 
describe : and it may bo, that they were actually distressed with' 
the sigh.t gf the last sufferings of Mary Turner. But it is not 
only unreasonable, but quite preposterous, to suppose that 
oihcis did not feel for the situation of the poor girl; and it 
argues the most daring and conceited presumption to convert 
iheir individual feelings and emotions into a standard for those 
of all other persons. What proof is there that Dr Hutchison 
was not actuated by the most lively and genuine humanity for 
his patient? JSone certainly in hii want* of attention or care 
during the course of her illness. He had prescribed, ajt aqi 
early period of her disease, such remedies as the rules of art 
suggested. When these were ineffectual, he recommended a 
lueasure which is justly belieyed to be more cljiicacious thfin idj. 
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rarely avails. That the exeeutiQn of this measure was iniprac*i 
ticuble or inexpedient, was no fault of Dr Hutchison, or even 
of any one concerned, but resulted solely from the peculiar cir-i 
ciimstances of the case. But in what manner was Dr Hutchi* 
son to manifest his humanity and attention to a patient who wa9< 
rapidly einking under incurable pulmonary disease? Was it 
by abandoning the patient passively and absolutely to her fate, 
without making a single efibrt either lo ascertain Che probable 
state of the diseased organs, to subdue morbid action, or to atle-' 
riate urgent a,nd painful symptoms? We are almost certain' 
there is scarcely an individual in the profession, unless Mr Pratt 
courts this ignominious distinction, who will venture to avow- 
doctrines so absurd. It is justly remarked by Sir Gilbert Blanec 
that none of us, however experienced, or however sagncious,- 
can teil with certainty, that any given fit of difficult breathings, 
and fainting, is to be the last, even in consumption; and it ar-: 
gnes the most criminal and ignorant dogmatism, to refuse the. 
exhibition of any remedies calculated to give relief, as long as 
life continues to languish in the br-east of the sufferer. 

Our reflections, and the events which gave rise to them, have 
J«d us to anticipate somewhat the progress of our narrative. 
What now remains is very short, and shall be quickly lold. Ur 
Hutchison reported the death of Mary Turner, in the course of 
business, to the Committee, Mr Pratt, who was already pos- 
sessed wilh the demon of false philanthropy, became restless 
and uneasy in his mind ; he went about like a person labourhig 
tinder an evil conscience or a disturbed imagination; and per- 
haps with the view of quieting his own, he laudably resolved to 
begin disturbing those of otiier people. The first object of this 
(nan's machinations was the chaplain, Mr Bennet, to whom he. 
presenlRd himself some two or three mornings after the death, 
of Mary Turner. He then apologized for his iiitrnsion, and slat- 
ed that he was not satisfied with the conduct of Dr Hutchison,-. 
who, according to his account, had been in the habit of coming 
to the Penitentiary of an evening in a state of intoxication. With 
consummate hypocrisy, and a complete mockery of humility and 
deference, he stated that he came to consult Mr Bennet in what 
way he should prefer a charge aj^ainst Dr Hutchison, and at 
the same time mentioned Sunday evening particularly, and en-- 
deavourcd to make Mr Bennet assent to his having observed 
Dr Hutchison in this state on the occasion of Mary Turner's 
last moments. Mr Bennet, however, not only denied that ho 
observed any tiling of the kind, but positively asserted that no- 
thing led him to suppose Dr Hutchison under the influence of 
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wine ; and Mr Bennet finally Fefiued to give any opinion on the 
fiu^ect. 

Mr Pratt, however, was not thus to be conjured to a state of 
quietism. After the failure of his attempts on Mr Bennet, he 
resolved forthwith to select one of the visitors, and he proceed- 
ed to instill his poison into the ear of Mr Courtenay. It is 
stated by this gentleman in his evidence, that some time in the 
month of June, Mr Pratt requested permission to speak with 
Mr Courtenay in private, on a matter which he represented to 
be of great importance to the Institution, and the source, of 
much difficulty and embarrassment to himself. Having pkre- 
mised his communication in this mysterious and consequential 
manner, he proceeded to acquaint Mr Courtenay, who waited 
on Mr Pratt at his house, in the Penitentiary, that hie wished 
to mention some circumstances which had occurred on the oc- 
casion of the death of Marv Turner, and which circumstances 
had placed him f Mr Pratt) in a very awk'ward and responuiU 
situation. He tnen related the circumstances atteficUng the 
last moments of Mary Turner, the visit of Dr Hntchi8on» and 
the prescriptions, and stated particularly that Dr Hutchison, 
after remarking that she was in articulo mortis^ had ordered 
her the warm bath, and concluded, by adding his impreasiou 
that Dr Hutchison was then under the influence of wine. Mr 
Courtenay having asked whether this had been observed on any 
previous occasion, Mr Pratt replied that the medical superin- 
tendant frequently appeared to be hasty and impatient at his 
evening visits ; that he would not undertake to say whether such 
haste or impatience arose from the effect of wine or not ; but 
he stated it as the result of his opinion, on the particular occa- 
sion of Sunday, 19th Ma^, that the conduct ot Dr Hutchison 
arose from excess of wine. Mr Courtenay having leami 
the names of the individuals who were present, exanuned the 
matron and nurse apart from Mr Pratt, but with as much deli- 
cacy as a report so improbable and malicious evidently required. 
The matron confirmed the statement of the facts ddivered by 
Mr Pratt; and appeared to be under the impression, that Dr 
Hutchison was afiected by wine. The nurse manifested a re- 
luctance to state anv thing prejudicial to Dr Hutchison; but Mr 
Courtenay asserts that he collected from her an impression to 
the same purpose. 

Mr Courtenay, under these circumstances, conceived it to be 
his duty to call the attention of the Committee to the subject; 
and at the next ordinary meeting, after requesting the Secretary 
to leave the room, he made a report of the incident, and its al- 
leged attendant circumstances. The Committee evidently de« 
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aired to proceed with circumspection and delicacy ; and with 
this view, excluding their Secretary as has been already stated* 
they delegated to Mr E, Bootle wilbraham, one of their nuno- 
ber, the task of writing to Dr Hutchison a tetter, which was in- 
tended at once to be more friendly and confidential, but at the j 
same time sufficiently authoritative and official. It is there , 
stated, that the Committee " had discovered with regret and 
concern, that a suspicion is entertained by diiFerent individual^ 
and is even spreading among the prisoners, that the directions i 
which you give in cases which come under consideration after 
dinner, are marked with a haste and precipitation which are not 
observable in an earlier part of the day. Without being more 
explicit, the Committee think it right that you should be ac- 
quainted with the fact; they are unwilling to believe the sus- 
picion well-founded, and conceive that any formal inquiry might 
produce consequences injurious to your well-founded reput:^ 
tion; they beg you to be assured that their motive is most 
friendly, dissuade you from taking any steps to disprove the 
grounds of the suspicion, it being obvious that the matter never 
can be brought to issue, and recommend you to trust to time to 
dispel the impression ; " and Mr Wilbraham concludes, by re- 
questing " an acknowledgment of this letter in writing." 

Now, it is obvious that this letter was the very way to kindle 
the most complete conllagration that ever raged among the 
members of an incorporated body — the very blast by which the 
whole of the lukewarm embers of discontent, jealousy, and 
every other inflammatory ingredient were at once to be blown 
into an irresistible and destructive explosion. The letter first 
rouses the curiosity of the medical superintendent, bv hinting 
6ome horrible suspicion — some unheard of piece of delinquen- 
cy; but furnishes him ample scope for conjecture, by declining 
to be more explicit. It then professes an unwillingness to be- 
Ijeve this malicious suspicion; but deprecates any inquiry, as if ' 
it was certain to be confirmed. And, lastly, admitting that it , 
never can be brought to issue, strongly recommends, however, ' 
to trust to time, and good conduct we presume, to efface the ' 
impression, as if it were quite established that the suspicion or i 
impression, whatever it was, was well-founded. We have rare* 
Ly seen such singular inconsistences — such gross deviations from 
the liberal principles of English justice. We always under* 
stood that it was a standing rule to presume every man inno- I 
cent till he is distinctly proved to be guilty; we should ima* 
glne that a fortiori the justice of this principle in public life, ' 
in transactions Involving no crime, must be unequivocally re- 
cognised and made the rule of conduct. Yet here is the repu- 
tation of a respectable physician hinted away, with the same de- 
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liberate coolness with which Domitian wotild impale a fly, or 
an old dowager whisper away the honour of a fashionable beau- 
ty ; and all because an incendiary of an apothecary chooses ta 
tell a groundless and incredible stor}'^ probably of his own fa- 
brication. 

But whatever effect the letter of Mr Wilbraham Was c&Icn* 
lated to produce, we know very well what actually did follow. 
Dr Hutchison replied and reclaimed in a tone both of anger 
and indignation — related as a vindication the occurrences libek 
led — appealed to the gentlemen of the Committee whom 6'e 
had often met in the evenings, if they ever recognised any in- 
correctness, or any proof of his being less fit for duty than at 
other times — and demanded, as might have been foreseen, in'-^ 
quiry into the report, and the persons concerned in its fabrica* 
tion. To this Mr Wilbraham rejoined, in the name of the 
Committee, on the 13th June— expressed the regret of the 
Committee that Dr Hutchison was not disposed to take fhcf 
well meant and friendly advice formerly offered, especially a» 
subsequent circumstances proved more strongly the necessity of 
the communication then made — assured him that the informal 
tion on which they were acting could not have origidait^d ih* 
malicious motives, and was comfirmed by more than one ot 
two persons — strongly suggested the expediency of reconsider* 
ing his demand for inquiry — and concluded with a hope thaff 
the superintendant would enable Mr Wilbraham to lay before 
the Committee, at their next meeting, a letter more in untsoif 
*wilh the view of the subject 'which ivjluenced them in the commu- 
nication he was directed to make, than that which he had the ho^ 
nour q/ ricciviiJg* 

A long reply from Dr Hutchison, on the 14- th June, containiP 
certainly a more temperate examination of both letters, but ex- 
presses substantially the same opinion on ttie conduct of the Com* 
mittee, and the advice which they tendered. He also deprecates^ 
in the strongest language, and, at the same time, with argu** 
ments which to us appear satisfactory and Convincing, the poa-? 
sibility of a medical person, who is often engaged in the even- 
ing in various professional or scientific duties, indulging in such 
a vicious habit, and yet retaining the confidence and esteem. of 
his friends and professional brethren. Enclosed in this com- 
munication were the strongest testimonials of sobriety, and even' 
abstemiousness on many occasions, from Sir Gilbert Blane, Dp 
Granville, Dr Daird, Mr John Finlayson, actuary of the -na- 
tional debt, and Mr 11. W. Bampfiekl. To these persons Dr 
Hutchison bad been known, as a friend and as a medical ad-i 
viser.forar series of years; and in no instance did any things 
ever occur to change or diminish tlie opinion they entertained 
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of the character ofDr Hutchison. This answer and the testi- 
monials were laid before the Committee, who examined the 
matron and nurses on the incidents of the evening of the 19th' 
May; and the result of this examination was such, that Mr. 
Courtenay and Mr Wilbraham were desired to cOmmUne with 
Dr Granville as the friend of Dr Hutchison, and state the 
circumstances of the case for his judgment. The statement of 
Mr Wilbraham sets forth, that this measure was taken to pre- 
vent Dr Hutchison the disgrace and inconvenience of a public 
charge, such as he demanded. We have endeavoured to re- 
count merely the facts of the proceedings, without adverting at 
all to motives, which are always difhcuU to be learnt, and must, 
in many instances, completely elude observation. For this rea- 
son we say nothing of their justice at present, or of the reaaon 
with which Dr Hutchison could dread any public examina-; 
tion) but we shall show subsequently, when considering the 
evidence adduced about the affair of the bath, what degree of 
credit may be given to the testimony of the persons to whom 
the story is traced. 

The effect of the interview with Dr Granville is curion9< 
On the afternoon of Sunday the 16th June, Dr Granville hav- 
ing learned from Dr Hutchison his regret that the Committee 
had hot selected two; instead of one of his friends, and his reso- 
lution to allow nothing short of the names of the individuals who 
had made the charges, to induce him to forego public investiga- 
tion, with the approbation of Messrs Courtenay and Wilbra- 
ham sought Sir Gilbert Blane, another warm and judicious 
friend of Dr Hutchison. 

" To him he inclosed the communications made by the two mem- 
bers of the Committee, and they (Dr Granville and Sir Gilbert Blane) 
together visited Mr Hutchison on the same evening; Dr Granville 
then informed Mr Hutchison, that he was instrucied by Mr Bootle 
Wilbraham and Mr Courtenay, to assure Mr Hutchison that ihe Cma- 
mitlee nevir believed Ike charge of ebriciy made against him to have 
any faundation ; that they hoped, for the good of the Institution, he 
would not press the public inquiry into the said reports against him; 
that they would satisfy Mr Hutchison as to the individuals from whom 
those reports emanated, and who were all present on the particular 
night specified io the charge ; and that they would depend on him fw 
not taling any public notice of their communication, or not so re- 
senting it as to interfere with the duties of the officers in the prison ; 
that they then named to Dr Granville, ihe chaplain, the svrgeon, the 
matron, and a mine of the name of Crnvsej/. Dr Granville and Sir 
Gilbert Diane then urged in the most strenuous manner upon r 
Hutchison the propriety of acceding to this proposal made by the , 
Committee ; that It was a conceiaion from a body of men that oi^ , 
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tq tatiify the most icrupuloug feeliDgs of injured reputation, even hsti 
the charge been made public, but particularly as the whole transac*^ 
tion had been so delicately conducted by the Committee. " p^ 223. 

In consequence of this measure^ the foiloviring lettec was 
transmitted by Dr Granville, from Dr Hutchison to Mr Wil-? 
braham, and was received, as this gentleman says, as Dr Hutchi* . 
son could have wished the Committee to do. 

« Dear Sir, Leicester Square, nth June 1822. 

*^ The communication conveyed to me last night by Dr Granville, 
from the deputation of the Committee, has not only relieved my mind 
from an infinite degree of anxiety, but has impressed me with senti- 
ments of the highest gratitude to yourself and the other members of 
the Committee concerned in the late most painful discussion, for your 
very friendly and most kind demeanour towards me. 

" By whatever misconception of your letters,, my friends and I 
happened to receive the impression that I had actually fallen in the 
estimation of the Committee, still, while such an impression existed, 
it was natural that I should strenuously exert myself to recover their 
good opinion ; and, believing myself under the intolerable imputation 
of a habit foreign to my nature, it will, I hope, be a proof that I va« 
lue their good opinion the more highly, that I could not bear the ap- 
parent loss of it on such grounds with tranquillity. 

<< It being explained, however, by Dr Granville, that the Commit- 
tee never entertained the idea that I had conceived to have influenced 
them, I can have no hesitation to receive the wish conveyed in your 
first letter, as gratefully as I have no doubt it was meant kindly ; and 
I beg you will be pleased to convey to the Committee my respectful 
assurance, that no effort on my part shall ever be omitted to impress 
on all concerned in the Penitentiary, a conviction that I am incapable, 
at aay hour of the day or night, of failing in my duty, and it will re- 
quire very little additional circumspection on my part to convince 
them effectually, both by my manner and practice, that I hav0 in 
reality no other motive than the strictest performance of my profes- 
aional duties ; I should indeed deeply lament that any circumstance 
could for a moment induce them to think otherwise. I have the ho- 
nour to be, &c, A. Copland Hutchison.**' 
** E. Bootle Wilbraham, Esq. 
&c. &c. drc" 

The business was thus brought to a favourable terminatioii 




jions on whose testimony it was uttered, and acted upon. There 
^n be little doubt, that, considering the source from which 
j( issued, it ought to have beeq stifled in iu birth; or,— if 
was deemed expedient to give it any attention wbatevei% that 
thfi Con^mittee should at once have come forward fruikl j Mki 
atated to Dr H. what they heard, and the groimda on which 
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ihe report was propagated. Such conduct would have sar- I 
cd much chafing of olood, and much wounded feeling, and j 
would have shown the respective parties tlie confidence mu* 
lually reposed in each other. The course which was ulti* ] 
mately adopted by the Committee, on the contrary, though it 
produced a reconciliation, only postponed the final rupture ttf 
8 more distant period. The pence which was thus patched up 
was hollow and temporary. The fires of distrust, rancour ana 
jealous discontent still smouldered in the breasts of both par- ' 
ties, and were ready to break forth under the most trivial ex^ 
citation. This opportunity was destined not to be long wantini^. 

Our readers know, that in the beginning of tS23) the sict* 
nesB commenced and extended in the Penitentiary; the Sdect { 
Committee of the House of Commons was appointed to ini 
quire into tlie state of the Institution ; the inquiry commenced^ 
and all the written documents and correspondence relating la 
the affair of Mary Turner's death, which had been sealed Up 
and deposited in the hands of the secretary, were now opened 
and submitted to examination. Witnesses were also examined, 
and depositions were taken from visitors, from physicians and 
surgeons, from chaplain, from house-surgeon, from matron and 
from nurses. The whole matter, indeed, was canvassed and ia-* 
Testigated with as much attention and zeal as possible, and no- 
thing appears to have been omitted, which might determine the 
justice of the charges originally brought against Dr HutchisOtt 
in June 18'22. Yet, with all this indefatigable inquiry, it is as- 
tonishing how little is established, and to what a. small nnm« ' 
ber the competent witnesses are reduced. We have been occa- | 
sionajjy compelled to anticipate some of the results of this evi- 
dence in our detail of transactions. We now proceed to ad- | 
Vert to the evidence itself, and we trust that we shall not appear 
to have drawn & single inference, however trifling, which data ' 
not prove to be most strictly legitimate. ' 

The charges advanced against the medical superintendent J 
are not very specific, if we except the single one of intoxica^ J 
tion on the evening of the 19th May. The others of rouglw 1 
nSss, as they call it, or harshness, an u inconsistency in ordering I 
and counter- ordering, when divested of the unnatural bulk in» 
to which they are magnified by the witnesses, are most com- 
pletely vague, frivolous, and ridiculously insignificant. Wo , 
conceive that they are so unimportant, that they may be com-' j 
pletely relinquished for the specific charge, and that it is quite J 
unnecessary to bestow any other than incidental attention on thenS ' 
in the course of examining the other. Now, it is curious thrt 
Ihe whole of the specific charge is quite inferentialt or » dtJu^ 
BbS 
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Hon in the ininds of the imlnesseifrom JactSj tx>hich thet/ oiserved^ 
or say they observed. It b not a charge depending on a direct 
&ct of oDServation; but it is their mode of eltplainin^ facts 
which) to their oompriBhensian, were the source of astcmnmenl. 
How far these respectlible persons had. reason for astonifi^nett^ 
will, perhaps, appear in the sequel. Ijk other words, the specific 
charge of intoxication is involved in an oitler for a warm bath^ 
which is said to have been given on the evening of the 19th 'Mmfi. 
. We have already recorded the circumstances of the last 
moments of Mary Turner, and mentioned in general terms 
the visit, conduct, and prescriptions of Dr l£itchis<»i. It 
is said, he prescribed at the same time with the cordial 
mixture and blister, immersion in the warm bath* This 
report, for it cannot in its present state ^be regarded in any 
other light, has given rise to two questions; Is^, Was the 
bath actually prescribed ? Qd^ Was this remedy to a pati^t 
iu: the last stage of consumption, or said to be moribuod^ 
expedient or improper, right or wrong ? 

1. On the first of these points, — whether the bath was actual- 
ly prescribed, the Committee have made numerous inquiries; 
but It cannot be said that these inquiries have contribut- 
ed to settle the question in either way ; and, certainly, th^ 
have not positively proved that it was prescribed.' It may 
belaid down as an established priqciple, that the only way 
in which information regarding such a question can be ob^ 
tained, is by collecting the parole evidence of those who were 
present at the time the prescription was issued ; and though^ 
in this manner, it must be admitted, there is ample room Tor 
discrepancy and contradiction, we find that the whole may 
be reduced to very slender and insufficient sources. Of a 
prescription issued, as those of the Penitentiary appear to have 
been, it is scarcely possible for more individuals to have been 
conscious,' than the supe^'intendent and surgeon — the prescriber 
imd the person to whom the prescription is immediately ad- 
dressed. The physician does not, as in a clinical ward, or in a 
public hospital, pronounce his prescription aloud, until it is re- 
corded by a clerk, or audibly heard by a number of pupils; nor 
IS anv regular record kept,, to which, in case of mistake, neglect 
or. otner misapprehension, an appeal might be made for the con- 
fidence :and satisfaction of all concerned. The prescription ist 
on the contrary, uttered in a colloquial maimer by the one to the 
other, who forthwith, or at his convenience, takes steps to have 
it put in execution, (1S4', 135.) With these circumstuices 
borne in mind, let us see by what means the question of k the ac-» 
tii^al prescription is established. . ^ 

* There Is some degree of 'dipculty in ascel'taiaing wlmt peiw 
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sons were present on the evening of the 19ih May, — at the mp^ 
ment at which the prescription was issued ; for no two witness^ _ 
pive the same answer to tne question. Mr Pratt states, that be^ I 
sides the medical superintendant and (the surgeon) himsell^] 
there were only Mrs Ann Cowsey, tlie nurse, and three prison-^ 
crsi Jane Beaumont, Riisina Pennington, and Sarah Mitchell 
[259.) According to Mrs Ann Cowsey, on the other hand^.J 
there were present, besides the superintendent, surgeon, and | 
herself, five prisoners or women, Jane Beaumont, EHzabethr 1 
Collison, Mary Ann Butcher, Sarah Mitchell, and Kosina Pett^* 
nington, (268.) It appears not quite certain, whether Mr Ben- < 
net the chaplain was present at the precise moment at which 
the prescription was given \ for Mr Pratt only says, " I think i 
he was, " (259) ; whereas, nurse Cowsey, when interrogated, j 
directly, « Was the hath ordered before Mr Bennet came in, ] 
or afterwards i " answers with equal confidence, " Before Mr I 
Bennet came in ; because the matron and Mr Bennet went into 
my room during the time that Dr Hutchison prescribed," (209.) I 
Mr Bennet himself states, that he was in the room at the time I 
Mary Turner died, and that he met Dr Hutchison in the nurse's | 
room. To avoid cavil, therefore, wc shall admit, in the meanv I 
time, that he was present at the moment alluded to. Mrs Elizo^ 1 
beth Wilkinson the matron, also states that she was present; 1 
and that a bath and blister, and some medicine were ordered in 1 
her presence, (27*.) Yet it is remarkable that neither Mfl 
Pratt nor Mrs Cowsey, when positively interrogated, i 
ing the individuals who were present, mentions Mrs Wilkinson I 
among the number; and it is only after the question is put in A I 
particular form, that Mr Pratt admils the chaplain and matron I 
to have been present. 

" Do you recollect, that in addition 1 
beiDg in the ward with Mary Turner o 
that there was the chaplain, the matron, t 
I do recollect that they were in the ward, " 

The only individuals, in short, who are admitted by all to A 
have been present at the moment of prescription, besides Dr I 
Hutchison and Mr Pratt, were the nurse Ann Cowsey, and the I 
three prisoners, Jane Beaumont, Rosina Pennington, and Sarghl 
Mitchell; and the direct evidence should be therefore restricted i 
to that of Dr Hutchison, Mr Pratt, Mrs Cowsey, and these prii J 
soners. All other must be regarded on this point as indirect aod j 
hearsay. 

Dr Hutchison himself most positively denies that he either | 
ordered or could order a bath for Mary Turner. 

" Upon this point, I can only repeat, that however the nurses, or 
Mr Bennet, may have underjtood my prescription, both my reason 
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lion in the ninds of the vilmsset Jrom /acts, which they observedj 
or say they observed. It is not ■ charge depending on a direct 
fitct of observation ; but it is tbeir mode of explaining facts 
whtchi to tbeir compr%bettsion, were the source of astoni^ment. 
Mow far tbese respectable persons had reason for astoDishmeaft 
will, perhaps, appear in the sequel. In other words, the specific 
cbarse of intoxication is involTcd in an order for a warm bath, 
which is said to have been given on the evening of the 19th May. 
\Ve have alreadv recorded the circumstances of the lut 
tnonicQts of Mary Turner, and mentioned tn general terms 
the visit, conduct, and prescriptions oi Dr Huicbison. It 
is said, he prescribed at the same time with tbe cordial 
mixture and bitsier, immersion in the warm bath. Iliis 
report, for it canuot in its present state be regarded in anj 
other light, has given rise to two tjuestions; li/. Was tlic 
batb acnnlly prescribed ? 2< Was ifak remedy to a pabeni 
ilL dbe last iiagc of conmiBplinn, or said to be raoribuBd, 
niMNliinl or iwpmutr, rigbt or wrong ? 

t Gnt of tboe points, — whether the bath was ailaij 
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and my recollection suggest to me tbe impossibility of haying order- 
ed a bath for the child. I remember perfectly well ordering a bath 
for some one, and that this order was attempted to be evaded by a 
frivolous objection of there being no steam to warm the boiler, 
which excuse I put down at once, by ordering the kettles to be 
placed on the fire to prepare warm water ; but as I should not cer- 
tahily myself have pursued such a line of practice in the case of 
Mary Turner, I never can attribute the idea of the bath being order- 
ed for her, to any other cause than some itiexpKcable confusion, 
which at this distance of time it is impossible to account for." p. 283. 
Letter ofDr H, to the Select Committee. 

This acknowledgment shows that a bath was orderecli but not 
for Mary Turner. 

The testimony of Mr pratt is confident and positive. 
, " Who were present ? — ^hree or four of the prisoners and Mh» 
Cowsey the nurse. Dr Hutchison examined her, and he advised me 
immed[iate]y to get a blister and a cardiac mixture, and sether and' a 
blister to apply to the stomach. At the same time Dr HutchiscHi 
desired a warm bath to be prepared for the purpose of putling her 
in. 

*^ Putting her in ? — Yes, putting her in. 

** You are sure it was Mary Turner he meant ? — Yes, certain of 
It." p. 257. 

'' You have stated there was no person in the infirmary to ^whom 
the bath would be a proper application ?— Certainly not. 

** Have you a list of the persons ill in the infirmary at that time ? 
<i— I have. 

'' Is there an aacount of all the diseases ? — Yes, there is. 

\^The same mas handed in.]] 
^' Was there any person in the infirmary that day ill of chronic 
rheumatism ? — Yes, there was. 

'' What was her name ? — Ann Shorter. 
' '^ Is she in that list ?*-Yes, she is. 

'* Will you take it upon yourself to say the bath was ncft ordered 
for that woniin ? — I will. 

" Of that you are sure ? — Yes. "" p. 259. 
' *^ Can you tell me, whether Mary Turner had ever been in a warm 
bath before?-T-I do not recollect that. (260.) 

• <* You are quite certain this bath was not ordered for any other 
person whatever ? — That I am certain of. 

<< Do you consider, as a professional man, a warm bath a good 
thing for chronic rheumatism ? — Certainly, I do. 

^^ Then did you ask Dr Hutchison, if the warm bath was meant for 
Mary Turner ? — Dr Hutchison and I had not seen the chronic rheuma« 
tism case that night, we only saw Mary Turner when it was ordered* 
'^ Do you believe that Dr Hutchison did not know of the case of 
chronic rheumatism m that ward ? — It was not in that ward, but in 
another part of the infirmary. 
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" Was this woman suddenly etized nitli it ? — A chronic rheumy 1 
ttsra is what has existed for same time. ll 

" Why are you sure this bath was not iDfendcd for the cbroni^fl 
ca^e? — He had not seen that case that evening. -^fl 

" You still doubt whether Dr Hutchison might not have known ofl 
that patient ? — He knew it from his previous visits. " p, 260. Im 

■ " Ana Shorter, who was the rheumatic patient, was on M» BiMa 
nacle'a side V — She was. »■ 

" And not where this woman was ? — No. . fl 

" Had Dr Hutchison at that time seen Ann Shorter ? — He IinP ■ 
not. , 1 

" Did he give directions about the warm bath to Mrs Cowsey or I 
Mrs Barnacle? — I believe to Mrs Cowsey. " p. 261. - I 

" Were there any other patients in the room ? — Four patients and' I 
the nurse. I 

" It could not be to any one of these patients that the bath could- ■ 
apply? — No. ' I 

" Was the balh given to any body ? — No. ','■ 

" Was the bath prepared? — It was not ; Dr Hutchison forbad % I 
afterwaids. *• I 

" The kettles were put on ? — I believe they were, ' I 

" Do you know that of your own knowledge ? — No. " p. 262. I 

" Did you not stale to Mr Courtenay, that Dr Hutehison ordered' I 
the bath for Mary Turner ai^er he had said she was in arliculo mori' I 
tis ? — No ; I told him that was my observation. I 

" That was previous to his examining her ? — Yes ; upon his goin^ ■ 
into the room. 'I 

" You were present when the bath was ordered? — I just heard thf ■ 
words given for the bath being ordered. 'I 

'* There were no words expressing who it was for ? — Except foe ■ 
Mary Turner. '1 

" Did you hearany such words ? — I look him to that patient imme^ I 
diately ; upon which he gave an order for the medicine and the warnp^J 
baih. 'J 

" He afterwards, you say, gave an order that the bath should no^V 
be administered ? — He did. " p. 262. I 

" Do you mean to say there was no person in that ward for whom* I 
a bath might be considered necessary ? — Certainly not, ' I 

" Upon what do you found that judgment ? — Upon the number af' I 
patients in the room. ' I 

" What were the diseases under which they were labouring ?— u' I 
There was Elizabeth Collison, and Mary Turner, and Karah Mitchell,' fl 
X believe that was all. 1 

" Was not there a fourth giatient in the ward ? — I believe not. J 

" Is it no} a very common circumstance, that a person admitted I 

into the infirmary with one disease, before being removed, being at> ■ 

-stacked with another ? — That has certainly occurred. m 

t - " Frequently ? — Yes. I 
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** May not it have been poerfb^ aldiough there nay be no £»» 
•ise against the iMiipe of the indlmitl here in Uiat ward for which 
a bath might be necessary, that su^ might haye beep the casein 
this instance P^Certainly it was not, ' 

. *' Upon what do yon give so decidedttwhiiQn?-— Uposn thegf otuid 
of the cases that were there ; Elizabetq^.Qn^lison was consumptivev 
Mary Turner was consumptive, Sarah MitwiiifBl was an inflammatiop 
of the bowels. 

<* Had she not an iofl^Ai^tfon of tbc )ivM.?W^ot to my Ipiow- 
ledge. 

'' Did she not become dr<qp(|ica] ? — She did* 

'' Is it usual to prtecf ibe a walm bath for a persoa^ )||^|iring iinder 
chronic or acute inflammation of th^ liver, pr diiseapijl ^ the abdov 
men ?— Certainly it is. . • 

** Is there not a possibility that the bath may have iMQ^Qfdered 
for this woman ? — ^Certainly it was not. 

*' Not a possibility of it ? — Not in my mind ^ I can positive^ iqp. 
the bath was ordered for Mary Tamer. 

** Were not you in the act of going out of the ward when the or- 
der was given for the warm bath f — I might be just at the door at thai: 
time the order was given. 

** Should you say positively, th^t before your going out of the door 
that the bath was ordered for that individual paUent ? — { will say so ; 
that the bath was ordered for Mary Turner. 

^^ You haye said, that on going out of the doov ypu heard the- 
words *^ warm bath " accidentally ?*-I heard the order giyen for it 
being prepared. 

** But you did not hear the name pf the perspn ?-— Dr Hutchison's 
attention was called to that person. 

** You have said, you he^rd the words ** warm bath'' just as yoi| 
were going out of the door ? — Yes, as I was going to the door. 

^' Was it an usual thing for Dr Hutchison to go into the ward to 
s^ a particular patient, and not ask the others how they were ?? — Dr 
Hutpt^ison's a^ention was called to that particular pjE^tient* ** pp, 263, 
264. 

*< Wi|l you inform the Cpmmittep, why in your journal of the 
circumstances of that case that evening, it does not appear that the 
bath was inserted in the journal ; but only the medicine prescribed 
for that girl ? — Certainly it was not inserted in the day-bopk, but 
the medicine prescribed was; nor has, I believe, the word ** bath". 
been inserted at any time, because the order was giyen pppn the spot' 
wh§re tbe b^th could be procured. " p.. 24^. 

The testimony of I^r 6enne|; ma^ be understood from the; 
following axtractSp 

f < You are chaplain to the Penitentiary ? — Yes. 

*f Do you recollect the death of Mary Turner ?r-^I dp. 

'< Were yeu in the room at the lime she died ? — I was. 

'* Were yoL| there befpre |)r Ifutchispp and Mr Pratt cnme ifiy or 
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did you come in aflerwarda? — When I was sent for to Mary 'Turnor | 
in the evening, Dr Hutcliison was in the nurse's rooin, we both i ' 
together ; I believe he was in the room at the titne. 

" Did you maJce any observation to Dr Hutchison, or Dr HutchiGOii ' 
to you ? — Mrs Cowsey, one of the nurses, was there ; and she sali 
ahe was very ill, and he obliged her to be put into a bath. 

" Was any thing said by Mr Pratt to Dr Hutchison, or by Dr Hut^ 1 
cbison to Mr Pratt, about her being in articulo morlii? — I do not re- ( 
collect. ' c 

" Did you hear Dr Hutchison desire she should be put Into a bath i , 
— I did ; when he ordered lier to be put into the bath, and the aor. 
swer was from the nurse, the steam was off, and they could not get ] 
the water. 

" Did you make any observation upon that at the lime? — No; Dr 
Hutchison desired the nurses to put on kettles ; I then said, if that' 
ie the case she may come out of the bath exhausted, I will go and 
read to her first, which I did, and Dr Hutchison followed me int«~ 
the room. 

" Where was Dr Hutchison at the time the order was given ?— 
Mrs Cowsey's room. 

" Did you go into the room where the sick woman was ? — I betievo ' 
Dr Hutchison followed me immediately; for when I got up froiolJl 
reading prayers, Dr Hutchison was in the room, and I think, to the" 
best of my recollection, he went in with me when I had read praters. 
Dr Hutchison countermanded the bath, and ordered a blister and 
some medicine ; the blister was cut in two i he said she was not to go 
into the balh. " p. 265. 

We have already adverted to the uncertainty of Mr Bennet 
having been present; the following cjuestions should be noticed 
for tbe information they communicate on the exact locality in ' 
which the parties relatively were. 

" If the Committee understand you, the order was given in Mrs 
Cowsey's room ? — Yes. 

" Had he seen the patient ? — I think he had. 
Was Mr Pratt there?— Ves. 

Did you hear Dr Hutchison order the bath in the sick room? 
was in the nurse's room, adjoining. 

You say, the bath and blister and tbe medicine were ordered to- 
gether? — No, certainly not; that I cannot answer, for I only heard 
the bath ordered at the first ; and I remember the nurse brought a 
large blister, and a email one, which was cut; that was after the 
bath was countermanded. " p. 267. 

Now, this testimony, with that which is subsequently given by 
nurse Cowsey, and the matron Mrs Wilkinson, presents the 
most contradictory and inconsistent statements that could be 
imagined. Not one of them agrees with the other in regard iq 
fite place ftt which the balh was ordered, which they must cer- 
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huoly hftTe don^ had the order been giten at dif or bad it been 
giTen in tbe case of Mary Turner, Mr Pratt, for example^ 
says that Dr Hutchison was in the room with Mary Turner wheil 
he ordered the bath ; while Mr Bennet asserts that he itras in 
Mrs Cowsey's room, (2§5, 267.) Mrs Ann Gow^, on the 
other hand, asserts that the bath was ordered ** before Mr 
Bennet came in, because the matron and Mr Bennet Wjent into 
ihy room during the time that Dr Hutchison prescribed,'' (fi^'\ 
liastly, Mrs Wilkinson the matron states, that she and Mr Bi^n- 
net were pres^jt in tbe room in which the patient was,, when a 
bath, a blister and some medicine were ordered,— which lis eqj^r 
Xy inconsistent with the other evidence. 

Yet glaring as diis discordance must appear in the eyes of all 
who know ho^ to estimate the force of parole evidence, it is 
not even the only or the most material instance^ in whicl^ tKey. 
are not unanimous. If the individuals who were laic^ oa dmt 
memorable occasion, to have been present, were actually pre^ 
sent, we think it is consonant to observation, that they must 
have remarked the condition of the patient with at least the 
same attention with which they remarked the prescription. It 
Alight reasonably be expected, that any two of them who were 
examined on the state of Mary Turner, at. the moment the. 
bath was said to be ordered, would give nearly the same ac- 
CQgiit of her last mon^epts. Yet this scene, which must have 
oeen, and evidently was impressive, is described in very difi^ 
rent terms by Mr Pratt and by Mr Bennet,— the ohlv two witr 
jiiesses who were interrogated on the suUect. Mr Pratt con? 
tends in his whole evidence, that Mary Turner was insensible 
and could not speak or articulate; — Mr Bennet, on the other 
band, states that she was not insensible; and that, instead of being 
junable to speak or articulate, she preserved her j&culties and 
speech to the very last, and expired when in the act of talking 
to him. We request the reader tp contrast tbe evidence of these 
t^o witnesses. 
^ ** To Mr Pratt. If the patient was sq far gone as to be ias^a- 
sibie; where was the use of reading prayers? — I do not know. 
€atdd ike speakf-^Very liille, Aarely articuhtting ; she was fUad 
^ ten minutes afterwards* 

** To Mr Bennet. She was not in a state of iasensibilicy whea 
you read prayers ? — Certainly not ; I was with her when she died,, 
and she was perfectly sensible, and spoke shortly before. She was 
perfectly sensible i-^Perfeclly so. Did she speak in a low tone of 
¥pice ?— iS^ff spoke plain $ she appeared quite exhausted ; she dieii 
in a moment when talking to me. Dr Hutchison said she might 
live a short time. " p. 266. 

Such may be said to be the evidence, direct and collateral, to 
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prove llint a bnth wns onlereJ for Mary Turner; and w$f 
appeot to every unprejudiced person lo know whether an^ I 
posiiive conclusion could be confiJenily drawn from it. wj 
it not evident that these witnesses have contradicted eactfi I 
Other on the most matcrinl points of theintjuiry; and havflt I 
they not shnwn, what might have been expected, — that nn^' 1 
one of them knew to whom the bath was ordered, if it rcal^' I 
ly was mentioned at all ? It is indeed difficult lo conceivq^ I 
if it was ordered in the usual manner in which such prescript I 
tions appear to have been given, how it could be heard by ^ 1 
many persons. That Mr Vratt may have heard the order, mug^ I 
be admitted; Mrs Cowsey also, the nurse, might hear it)' I 
ihoogh it is most probable that she must have done so through- 1 
the channel of Mr Pralt, and not directly from Dr Huti' 1 
ctiison; but that it should be heard directly by Mrs "W'k^ ] 
kinson, Mr Bennet, and four or five prisoners, is a very urt* I 
likely circumstance indeed. After the most careful compart' I 
son, the evidence concerning the prescription of the bath nmat' I 
be reduced to one of two alternatives. \st. It may have beeilt J 
that the order was given in the ward, when Mr Pratt, nccortl*'] 
ing to his own account, was going to the door, and when hi*! 
heard it, or the words " warm bath, " without its being applied 
to any person individually. In this case it seems doubirui that 
the chaplain could have heard it directly, and it is certain that 
Mrs Wilkinson could not have heard it, if she was, as is staled, 
in Mrs Cowsej's room, 2rf, If the bath was ordered, as the 
chaplain states, in Mrs Cowsey's room, how were the prisoners 
to hear it, and to express astonishment at the moment, as is re- 
presented by the nurse and matron ? Either case presents in- 
consistencies which cannot be reconciled on the statements of 
any of the witnesses. 

2. On the second point, whether the bath was an expedient 
or proper measure lo a patient in the circumstances of Mary 
Turner, it is very diflicuit to give a decided and absolute opi- 
nion. In the treatment of a disease like consumption, very op- 
posite plans and remedies hare been recommended and tried ; 
and it not unfrcquciitly happens, that what is reputed an effica- 
cious remedy at one time, becomes reprobated in the strongest 
terms at another. The tepid bath, at 94" Fahrenheit, has 
been recommended by lir Armstrong, who states, that he has 
found it useful in alleviating the heat and general irritation of 
hectic fever, and rendering the pulse slower, the breathing 
freer, and diminishing pain or weight in the breast. " Other 
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practitionere, however, are so hostile to this remedy, that they 
would not only disapprove of it, bat employ a remedy which 
certainly is, in many of its effects, diameUically opposite ; — we 
allude to the tonic and cold sponging system. So unsettled are 
the principles and practice of physic. It must be admitted, 
that the use of this remedj^, even on the authority of those who 
recommend it, is not suited to the earlier periods of the dis- 
^isei and therefore, its approved employment in such circum- 
stances is little applicable to the subject at present under 
oonsideration. The question now to be determined is, the ex- 
pediency of the warm or tepid bath to a patient believed to be 
moribund, in the last stage of consumption. Sir Gilbert Blane 
and Dr Granville decideidly disapprove of it as a remedy on ge- 
neral grounds entirely ; but Sir Gilbert admits, that there is 
much diversity of opinion on this subject, and quotes an in- 
stance in the practice of Dr Jebb, thirty or forty years ago, in 
whiph he proposed it in a case not unlike; andf X>r Granville^ 
though he admits it to be bad practice, yet grants, that its 

Eropriety in the particular case alluded to, must be determined 
y the contingent circumstances. We do not regard it possible 
to determine a question of this nature by proofs derived front 
a priori arguments. We do not perceive on what prinoipletbe 
measure can either be praised or condemned in a disease^ the 
treatment of which is either very empirical in the hands of the 
most eminent physicians, or, at least, is conducted according 
to the peculiar views and observations at the time of the re« 
spective attendant. But, we are farther of opinion, that none 
hut a very dogmatic or a very ignorant person, would express 
himself on this point in the strong language which Mr Pratt 
has used before the Select Committee. Our limits will not per- 
mit us to bestow any farther attention on the precious matter 
whiph this person has communicated, and we must request our 
readers to examine his evidence for themselves, p, 258-e264Pf 

The secret of the specific or grand charge now comes out. 
The medical superintendent exammes his patient and prescribes, 
---not to leave her quiet, as Mr Pratt would have done, no> 
to let her breathe out her last convulsive gasps, unaided, and 
unfelt for ; but a cordial mixture, and a blister, — and, what 
most astonished the surgeon and his friends, a bath. Why 
prescribe the bath ? What reason could induce Dr Hutchison 
to order a bath for one who is dying ? they ask. Unreasonable 
waste of hot water I Very obvious, they reply, after a little re- 
flection. A degree of irritation, says Mr Pratt; — too much 
wine, says Elizabeth Collison ; — inconsistency, and a kind of 
irritation, responds Mrs Wilkinson. 'Tis certainly irrita- 
bility of manner and a little excess! returds the shrewd 
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and observant Mr Pratt; — shocking cruelty! re-echoes Mrs 
Cowsey; — too much liquor, concludes Mr Pratt; and so it 
was settled that the medical superintendent had tnrried too long 
at the wine cup. We cannot adduce any thing like this, — any 
instance in which a charge of intoxicacion was fo easily and 
rapidly made out; and jet this may be said to be the whole of 
the grounds on which Mr Courtenay, Mr Wilbraham, and the 
other gentlemen of the June Committee, 1822, so readily pro- 
ceeded to criminate the Superintendent. The whole charge 
indeed was a mere inference which Mr Pratt and his sapient 
friends chose to draw, from the circumstance of a warm-balh 
being ordered, when they thought it should not have been 
ordered, and countermanded, by their report, when means to 
prepare it were wanting. We have great pleasure in remark- 
ing, that however puzzled Mr Bennet was to account for this 
warm-bath, he did not disgrace bis reasoning powers by joining 
the inference of Mr Pratt. " No, " says this gentleman to Mr 
Pratt, " I did not observe that Dr Hutchison was intoxicated; 
nothing led me to suppose that Dr Hutchison came in that 
state. Dr Hutchison displayed some irritability of temper; he 
seemed dejected and out of spirits. I had no reason to thinfa:! 
this dejection arose from sUch a cause. I believe Dr Hutchi^ I 
son hardly ever comes to the Penitentiary of an evening with^^ J 
out calling on me, and / kave never seen kirn even in a state a 
proacking to intoxication. " {266.) 

We see, therefore, from this statement, which is substaii»,| 
tlally correct, that the Visitors' CcMnmittee fell into a smal 
mistake in adding the name of the Chaplain to that list a 
wretches, who gave it as their opinion that Dr Hutchison wag 
under the influence of wine. It is indeed remarkable, tha| 
v/hen the direct question is kept in view, this charge is restrict7>j 
ed to a small number of witnesses indeed. Elizabeth Collison^ 
one of the prisoners, appears to have remarked, that " DfT 
Hutchison would not have done so, if he had not had too much J 
wine;" and this, with Mr Pratt's own assertions, forms ths-l 
whole amount of the evidence on the subject. • 1 

But if the charge appears unfounded, on inquiring into th^ ,1 
evidence on which it rests, it is completely annihilated by th6 I 
testimony of several respectable individuals examined by tlie j 
Select Committee. Testimony of a general nature is given "b* L 
Edward Goulbum, Esq., Dr Roderick M'Leod, Robert Milli-f J 

fan Dalzell, Esq., Mr Robert "Wade, Mr Thomas Walker^- J 
ir Astley Cooper, and Admiral Lord Gambler, to show that | 
the habits of Dr Hutchison are not merely temperate, but oft 
some occasions abstemious ; and, to satisfy the most strict and 
scrupulous inquiry, we have ibe testimony of Mr Frederick 
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Fownes, and Mr James T#eedale, as to the eapacitjr of Dr 
Uutcbison on the eTenin^ of the 19th May 1828. Jt appears 
from the evidence of the former gentleman, that Dr Hutchison 
was at the same time giving his professional tfttefidaooe to the 
femily of the brother-in-law of Mr Fownes, and yisited a child 
at nine o'clock that evening, when he exhibited evory appear^- 
ance of the most perfect sobriety. Mr Tweedalens a sur^ 
geon, had known Dr Hutchison smce 181 1, and was accustom-^ 
ed to consult him professionally. I^ 1822, Mr Tweedale was 
called to a case of fractured thigh-bone, which took place in 
the person of an infirm old woman on the 18th May<» I^ 
Hutchison's opinion was requested $ and he visited this patient 
on the 19th,-^the very evening on which his manner at the 
Penitentiary was canvassed by jMr Pratt and friends. • 

• ** What time was it? — Id the evening about seven o*cl0ck;'tlnd 
had a candle, she kept a little grocer's shop, aind il was rather darki 
we had a candle, it was in a back room.. 

*< Was it nearer six than seven ? — I think it was ; it was before I 
bad taken tea, I took tea after I returned home; it was in Long 
Acre. 

*< Are you certain it was the 19th ?-^It was the 19thi I am qinte 
certain ; because I had been looking at the day-book before I came 
out. 

'' You are certain it was after dinner ? — Yes ; I am quite certain 

of It. 

" Was Dr Hutchison then in a state of sobriety ?— Perfecttyl 

<< Did you see any thing in his manner, that led. you to think ha 
bad been drinking wine ?— Nothing at all. 

" Did he smell of wine ? — Not at all. 

" Do you smell well yourself ? — Yes; perfectly. 

*^ You did not find out he smelt of wine that night ?^ — I did not. 

** You say, between six and seven o'clock oh the 1 9th, he'at« 
tended a patient under your care, who had fractured her' thigh?-^ 
Yes ; the neck of the thigh bone, and it is not well at present ; i 
was not satisfied with my own opinion and I called in Dr Hutchison^ 
I would also state, that about a month before that^ in4he ^Jv^niDgy 
I called upon Dr Hutchison to tiis up an artery. 
. ** Was that in the evening ? — Yes* 

« Was he perfectly sober ? — Yes. 
. ** Did he smell of wine ? — ^No ; not all. ^ pp. 2i80, 28l . 

If any thing conld be conclusive and to the pointy this cep^ 
tainly must be admitted to be so. It is s6 satisfactory as' to 
require iio commentary whatever; and we leave it td our 
readers, with the persuasion, that whatever was Ifhi^ eaoscf^of 
the *« irritability" on which Mr Pratt dwells so strcfflgly,^ hitf 
ascribing it to into^cation could originate either in prdfbltiut 
fi>lly, or.pro^und kjiavery, or matchless afisutaiui^ . * , : 
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. ill. The third general question presents several gtlbjectB|f I 
Uie considemtion ot whk-li is extremely delicate, rntlier u^Oples'- J 
sant; and, upon the whole^ what most persons will regard «i ■ 
exceedingly humiliating and discreditable to all coiicernedi I 
"We are perfectly aware of the extreme difficulty of acquitting 1 
the medical Superintendent, without criminating tlie maQagin{f 1 
Committee, — or at least im)]iiting to them motives and conduct 1 
which we would wish to disclium. With every wixli also td 1 
believe tlie Committee actuated by no other feeling save zettl 1 
for the welfare of the Penitentiary, and for the success of the ■ 
great national experiment which was thus tried to (liminish de- ' 
Rnquency, and check the incipient growth of crime, we find it 
exceedingly diiHoiilt to explain their conduct to Dr Hutchison. 
The feelmgs of hesitatitui to which this difficulty gives ris^ 
with the knowledge of the circumstances above related, and of | 
those which are yet to fall under notice, are any thing but *- J 
source of gratification ; and it is sometimes our wish, eithe^ 1 
that they had not occurred, or at least that it had not fallen tA | 
our lot to notice their existence. We must not, however, 
dulge in anticipating reflections, but proceed to state the facta 
as they took place, and let them give birth to remarks in the 
proper place. 

We tormerly took occasion to mention tiie period at which 
sickness began to prevail among the Penitentiary convicts, and 
at which the Infirmaries of the Institution began to be filled 
with patients. The letters of the Superintendent, of the 14th, 
Slth, and 28th February, announce the increase of cases re- 
puted scorbutic ; in that of the 24th, the number of cases of 
flux h;td greatly increased ; and in the S8th, when four cases 
are reported, two are said to be attended with flux. This in- 
crease of disease appears to liave alarmed the Committee; for 
we find that they held on the same day a special meeting, for 
the purpose of considering what should be done, and came to 
the following resolution. 

" That two ijhyaicians be proressionaJly employed to visit the in- 
firmaries; to communicate with Dr Hutchison and Mr Pratt, and 
and to give such Jireclions for the treatment of the patients as they 
may think proper ; and that they be requested to direct their atten- 
tion to the causes of euch sickness, and pai'ticular])> to inquire how 
far the eame is to be ascribed to the dietary. That for this pur- 
po»e they be dtaired to meet either daily, or so often in the wcct 
as may appear to be necessary, and for euch period as may en- 
able them lo form a decided opinion upon the subjects referred to 
Ihem." {3fi*.) 

■ In pursuance of this resolution, a copy of which was trans- 
pRtted ia the most pohte manner to Dr Hutchison, tlie Com- 
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mitte^ ta'the same day, addressed a request to pr Maton and 
Dr Liiluun, that they would undertake the duty of visiting the 
InstitdNjQn^ and examining the condition of health among \X» 
lAhabitents. Dr Maton having declined the task thus im-; 
posed 6n him, Dr Roget was substituted in his place at the 
next ordinary meeting, 1st March ; and, on the saitfie day^ Dr^ 
Latbcin and Dr Roget visited the Penitentiary, and eom-< 
mentffed their duties of surrey and examination* The siibse^ 
queili Report is well known, and was certainly calculated to di- 
minliti the confidence which the Committee previously reposed 
in Dr Hutchison ; and we find, indeed, one of their numbei: 
expfeassing his opinioits to this eifiect^ 

*' The committee of the Penitentiary certainly hearc( with mucb 
surttfiae^ after they had only been told by Doctor Hutchison in the 
cpilhie of the month of February of the existence of a few cases of 
scttfty within their walls, that 400 cases of that kind were disc^ve^* 
ed in the investigation which took place in the beginning of March \ 
but ibey did not complain of Doctor fiatchison for having left them 
so entirely !n the dark respecting the state of the prison previous tcf 
the appointment of the two physicians ; on the contrary, Doctor 
Hutchison complained of the appointment by the committee, of the 
two physicians to act with him in the' prison ; and represented this 
proceeding as unnecessary, and as. a great indignity to him. " p. 1 17^ 
Now, it is quite undeniable that the Committee had reason 
to be both alarmed and dissiiftisfied ; and it was sufficiently^ 
reasonable to adopt the measui*e of requesting additional as^ 
sistahce, especially where the interests of a great public Insti7 
tutioA wfere at stake, and where so much of its ultimate suc- 
cess, and its general popularity as a system of penal restraint, 
depended on proper and unobjectionable management in the 
beginning.' But it must, on the other hand, be Kept in mind^ 
that^ Dr Hutchison was not so much to be blamed, as, under 
other circumstances, fee must have been. He has distiilctlV 
proved in his evidence that his duties, as medical superintenict 
ant, were of two kinds, constant and periodical; — ^that his con- 
stant duties were confined to visiting the patients in the iniSr- 
maries, whereas the periodical duties consisted in monthly in- 
spections of the penitents in the pentagons. He has shown 
that it was, properly speaking, the duty of the surgeon Mr 
Pratt to attend to the state oF the penitents in the establish** 
ment at large, to watch over their health during the intervals 
between these monthly inspections, and to report to him in 
the event of sickness, mjury, or other needful occasion. Now, 
the time at which the Committee passed the above resolution 
for additional assistance, was exactly upon the eve of Dr Hut-- 
chisoi^sjnonthly visit; and indeed, Drs Lathaji^ and Rogot y\^ 
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sited and inspected on the same dajr on whtich Dr Hutchison 
was to have done so iu the regular course of his duty, (Posti*^ 
script to. Letter, 2d May, p. 348); so that this resolution , had 
the effect of depriving him of almost the only merit which he 
could have. 

It would be unjust and unreasonable to Imagine that Df 
Hutchison should not have inspected the persons of the con- 
victs, and remarked their degree of health and strength ; and it 
would be supposing him less acquainted, than he really is, with 
those professional duties, in the exercise of which much of his 
life h^ been spent, to say that he should not have recognised, 
as easily as the other physicians, those marks of disease, on 
which they laid so much stress in their Report. Whether he 
should have subsequently ascertained what the formidable dis-^ 
ease actually was,— and in what part the most powerful and 
obstinate cause of sickness principally rested, we cannot pre- 
tend to: oflPer an opinion. We have in oiir former article 
shown, by proofs and arguments which we conceive to be 
strong and almost unanswerable, that the malady which was 
niost common and most fatal among the convicts, was inflanx-. 
mation of the mucous membrane of the intestines ; and there 
is proof that he did not overlook this circumstance entirely. 
Dr Hutchison, in his letter of the 24th February, remarked, 
that the number of cases of intestinal disease (flux) had greatly in- 
creased) and that one person, Humphry Adams, had died with 
these symptoms, — and states his opinion that this might be 
scorbutic dysentery; and in his letter of the 28th, after , an- 
nouncing four more cases of scurvy, two of them attended with 
intestinsd affection, he is led to advert to the influence which 
the prison-diet might have in begetting the disease ; and dis- 
tinctly states, that " he is now quite confident that it is not 
sufficient to shield them against attacks of scurvy and scorbutic 
dysentery. " In the same letter he suggests means of cure and 
prevention, which, on this view, appear to be rational and effi- 
cacious. 

- In these reports, therefore, to the Managing Committee, we, 
can .discover neither remissness, indifference, nor ignorance^ 
The rise and progress of sickliness among the convicts were; 
accurately marked and faithfully reported, in so far at least as; 
a judgment could be formed at the time; and there was no, 
reason to presume that Pr Hutchison could, on the 1st of; 
Marqh, have beeu less active or sagacious than the gentlemen. 
theAJSUipmoned, in recognising the phenomena and prevalence^ 
of bad health among the inmates of the Penitentiary. Thus 
far, we think, we may advance with certainty in asserting* that 
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Dr NbldHiMriMfe^ Wit d h ugiud Me eitbes "MAiai&sness or 
Wdgw dhiervati<Hi. After tki» maimi we have no report 
on the health of the DcaiMMI^ HRiess tlie quarterly cme from 
him on the 8ch Jtfm^ m which he states scorbutic dyseii<» 
tery anil dSmnhceo. to have been the chief source of knorta-^ 
Ktjr. (895.) We have therefore no means of discovering^ how 
far he might be coi*rect in anv views, which he anight subse- 
quently take of the disease. The report of the physicians 6tat<^ 
ed it to be scurvy, and dianiicea or dysentery of a scorbutic 
character : and all inquiry was thus supenseded and rendered 
gratuitous, by the strong and unequivocal terms in which ^hk 
Opinion was expressed. The conclusion which flows Irom this 
is^ that the observation and diagnostic powers of the mecUcal 
superintendent were at least not inferior to those of tile phy-< 
sicians-extraordinary. We however proceed with our »aiTB>- 
tive. 

We have admitted the propriety of the Committee request^ 
ing extraordinary and additional assistance on occasion of the 
sickliness spreading rapidly among the convicts ; and for the 
same reason we admit, that it became Dr Hutchison to acqtti'- 
esce in the prudence of this measure, and to do every tyng 
which might render it beneficial, or in any way oontnbute to 
its successful issue. It is our painful duty, however, to r&» 
mark, that this friendly cooperation^ if it ever existed, did not 
last. We will not pretend to assign reasons for this, lest w>e 
should misrepresent. It is sufficient that we notice die siinple 
feet. On the 1st of March, when Dr Hutchison went to the 
Penitentiary, he found a note from Mr Courtenay at the por^ 
ter's lodge, stating that Drs Roget and Latham would be there 
at two o'clock. It was already two, and they were there. Dr 
Hutchison states in his evidence that he communicated with 
the extraordinary physicians in the freest and most unreserved 
manner (51, 52) ; and Dr Roget gives the same account of 
thek communication and cooperation in his evidence (33). 
The first proof of any deviation from the best understanding 
appears, so far as we can discern, in the evidence of Dr Hut* 
ehison (45), when assigning a reason for the occurrence of di- 
arrhcea as a consequence of a change from salt provisions to 
fresh meat and Vegetables, in persons affected with scurvy. To 
the question of the Select Committee, whether he coinmunicated 
this observation to the Committee erf Management, Dr Hutchi- 
son answers in the negative. Why not, said the Ccnmnittee. 
It had no reference, replied Dr Hutchison, to the disease then ex- 
iting ; all my duties were superseded at the time the disease was 
discovert ; and, when farther questioned^ he states^ that since 
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the appointment oFDrs Latham and Roget, the Committee had 
uniformly sent for those gentlemen and communicated with 
them, and not with Dr Hutchison. 

There is strong reason to believe, that, in forming this opi- 
nion of supersession, Dr Hutchison acted at least spontapeoiia- 
ly, if not prematurely ; for Mr Holford expressly states in hia 
evidence, that the appointment of the extraordinary physicians 
was not intended to supersede his attendance. 

'* Not only were no instructions given, nor any hints thrown out 
to induce them to slight him ; but I desire to say affirmatively, that 
there was the grealest desire, on the part of the Committee, that Dp 
Hutchison should be treated with that degree of attention which hia 
standing in the profession, and the relation in irhich he etood towards 
the Committee, demanded." p. U9. 

Both Mr HolFord and Mr Courtenay also state, that the oli 
ject of the Committee in requesting extraordinary medical ad^ 
vice, was precisely the same as would be in a private family^ 
and that the same cooperation and the same harmony of con- 
sultation was expected to be observed. But whatever was the 
intention, and however well they appear to have managed at 
first, no long time elapsed ere circumstances occurred which in-t 
dicated that this tranquil mode of proceeding was at an end. 
Three diiferent statements, at least, are given by Mr Holford* 
Mr Couitcnay, and Dr Hutchison. The two first vary very 
little, — that of Dr Hutchison difiers in certain points, which, a 
person in his situation, wonid undoubtedly regard as very ma- 
tCTtal. One of the first causes of difference evidently aros^ 
from the prescription and prohibition of lemon-juice, which Dr 
Hutchison regarded as the best and only remedy, and which DrS 
Latham and lloget considered improper, or, in short, unnecea* 
sary. When Dr Hutchison, therefore, ordered lemon-juice^ i 
be was told by Mr Pratt that it could not be given without askr 
ing permission of the extraordinary physicians; in other words* | 
that his orders could not be comphed with. Circumstances of 
this kind appear first to have shown Dr Hutchison the unplea- 
sant and inefficient situation in which he was placed ; and ev^ 
Mr Holford is obliged to admit this inference. 

'' Do you not think, if a communication was made to the superin- 
tending physician by another medicat o£Ecer in the establi^hmentf 
that his orders would not be complied witli, that it must be considered 
by him as superseding him in the execution of his duty ? — I cer- 
tainly do think so ; and I conceive the effect of that ought to be to 
make him distinctly apply to the Committee, or resign. I had not . 
the latier part of the alternative m my contemplation when I gave I 
that answer to Mr Pratt ; I expected that, if Dr Hutchison persisb<.l 
ed in wishing to adopt a different treatmeat from that which the e^ 
Cc 2 J 
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ther tiFO physiciafns were pursuing, he would have appKed to the 
Committee, which he would have had an opportunitj of doing m >a 
day or two afterwards. I felt myself in a very awkward situation 
with respect to Dr Hutchison ; at the same time, I could not tell the 
surgeon that he roust obey two masters, and must give the lemon- 
juice that Dr Hutchison prescribed, when the other physicians might 
be adopting a different course of treatment. Any conversation of 
this kind I had with Mr Pratt was as a private member of the Com- 
mittee ; I gave no order upon the subject, but only advised him for 
the best." p. 119. 

But, according to the evidence of Dr Hutchison, it was not 
this circumstance alone which made him regard his authority aiB^^ 
annihilated. A minute statement of the awkward and ill-sorted 
arrangement which thus existed at the Penitentiary, is brought 
out in the inquiry into the case of Ann Martin, who laboured 
under disease of the spine, and, consequently, was considered 
under surgical treatment. Drs Roget and Latham bad noijb 
been desired, it is said, to consult with Dr Hutchison in this 
case, as it was of that nature in which they did not interfere. Ami 
Martin was not taking lemon-juice, and therefore, the prohibition 
could not apply. But they were giving her brandy^ when she 
wished to have wine; and when Dr Hutchison requested this 
wish to be gratified, Mr Pratt assigned, as his reason for nut 
doing so, that Mr White was attending, and it could not be 
done without his permission. Thus, from one slight difEerence^ 
they appear to have proceeded to another,. tilL the breacb was 
gradually widened, and at length rendered irreparable. Tht 
following questions and answers give a tolerable view of the re» 
lation in which the several parties stood to each other. 

'* Do you mean to say, that for a moi^th previously to your leaw 
ing the Penitentiary, you had been in the habit of writing prescript 
tions that were not attended to ? — Yes, I had been in the habit of 
prescribing for individuals, that the surgeon would not make up th^ 
medicines for. 

** What could induce you to continue drawing up prescriptions,, 
which from experience you knew were not attended to ? — It was my 
anxious wish to ascertain what was the cause of all those objections 
on the part of the surgeon. I wished to ascertain whether it was oT 
his own accord, or whether from any special directions he had re- 
ceived from the Committee, or any particular member of the Com- 
mittee, OF from the physicians, or consulting surgeon, or from whoik 
the thing emanated. **^ p. 134^ 

** Did you consider yourself justified in going round andpre^ 
scribing for the prisoners singly, af^er Dr Latham, Dr Roget, and 
Mr White, had been professionally called in ?•— The fact is, that as 
the principal medical superintendent of that Institution, I do not 
think that my services there ought to have been superseded in the 
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way they were. I went there freqt 
with ihose gentleraeo lo meet ; and 
them, ' I wish you would fix a perio 
indeed, it would be very inconvenient.' I replied, 
nience would be as great as yourg. ' When a period was fixed, ihey 
did not come eo regularly to the period as I did; and my time was 
aa valuable to me as their's to thera. I went therefore round the 
wards; and if those gentlemen had found that the medicines pre- 
scribed were not such as met their approbation, it naa for them thea 
lo make &ay alteration they chose. " p. 1 35. 

Next came the letter of the 8th April, in which Dr Hutchi- 
son expressed his understanding that the two extraordinary phy- 
sicians were required to act and report independently of him s 
and in the postscript of which, he announced his intention of 
sending a copy of it to the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, because Mr Peel had consulted him on the health 
of the prisoners. To this Mr Wilbrahani, in ihe name of the 
Committee, replied on the lath, — tliat in consequence of " the 
evident indisposition on your part to hold any useful communi- 
cation on subjects connected with your medical duty, with the 
superior ofBcers of this establishment, it appears impossible that 
your attendance on the prison can go on with comfort to us or 
yourself, or with advantage lo the public;" and that " they had, 
therefore, felt it their duty to summon a meeting to take into 
consideration the removal of Dr Hutchison, and the appoint- 
ment of .-mother physician as his successor," 3G6. They like- 
wise gave a hint at the expediency of resignation. Dr Hutchi- 
son rejoined first on the I4th, and again on the 10th, In both, 
he vindicates and remonstrates ; contends that he never mani- 
fested any disinclination lo communicate with any of the oificers 
of the Institution, and declines accepting the suggestion of the 
Committee. The resolution of removal, accordingly, was en- 
tered on the minutes on the 19th April, and Dr Hutchison 
ceased to be superintendent. 

Such Is the hislory of these transactions from their origin to 
their termination. We have endeavoured to state them in a 
manner as free from any bias either to the one side or the other, 
as it Is possible to do in a matter of this nature; and we have 
refrained from expressing any opinion either on the one side or 
on the other. We do not know that Dr Hutchison has been 
altogether very well used, or treated in the most liberal manner 
in the world. But if we except the injudicious proceedings a- 
tiout the transactions of the 19th May 1822, it is not easy to 
6ay In what particular circumstances the unmerited treatment 
consisted, or from what source it proceeded. There Is no 
probli in our opinion, of nny thing like conspiracy, either a- 
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inong the tisitolv or among the officers of the InstitutioDj-*- 
though this has been stated in pretty broad terms by more than 
one witnes9, and is occasionaily adverted to by the queslicMd of 
the Select Committee. Mr Mdrton Pitt^ indeed^ li Tenerable 
and respected member of the Managing Committee^ expresses 
his diaunct belief that jealonsies an(f cabals existed among the 
officers of the Institutic^ from its commencement ; that these 
were either encouraged, or not sufficiently discouraged, through 
mistaken notions of their effects ; and that Dr Ilutchisoh was 
the victim of a system of tale- bearing and intrigue. It would 
be foreign to our purpose to inquire into the grounds of this 
opinion ; and we nave indeed no inclination to plunge into all 
the petty and complicated domestic transactions and postsce- 
nial interests of a national prison ; but we may be permitted to 
say, that, though there are abundant proofs of injudicious con- 
duct, and of too implicit confidence being reposed in the state? 
ments of the domestic servants of the Institution, we call disco* 
ver none of a regular system of conspiracy against the superin- 
tendent. It is evident that Mr Pratt indulged in a very per- 
fect hatred of the superintendent ; but such . a person would 
have hated any other superintendent^ — merely because he knew 
him to be a more sensible and accomplished physiciany and be- 
cause he was obliged to keep this fresh in his little soul by the 
daily remembrance of the authority to which it was his duty 
to submit. The conspiracy of such a person must have been 
contemptible indeed ; and the very character and talents of this . 
arch-apothecary prove that no such plot could be formidable to 
Dr Hutchison, 

On the subject of the removal of Dr Hutchison, it would be 
impertinent to offer any opinion. We have related the circum- 
stances which led to this measure ; and we could not discover, 
in the proceedings of the Managing Committee, any thing to 
which objection could be reasonably made. To every body of 
men who preside over a public institution, full and uncontrcSled 
authority in the choice of their officers and servants must be 
given. They are responsible for every thing done within the 
precincts of the establishment ; and the l^islative body, from 
whom their authority is derived, naturally look to them when 
any extraordinary or unexpected inconvenience occurs. It 
would be therefore quite unreasonable to restrain them, or ex- 
ercise any authority over them, in the selection of those per- 
sons by whom Uie several requisite duties were to be performed. 
On the propriety of these principles, which we think will be 
donieil by no reasonable person who is acquainted with the 
mode in which tl>e affairs of public institutions are conducted, 
^ve justified the managers in their measure of requesting the adr 
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vice of extrnordinary physicians. That this mcsEure was suc- 
ceeded by transactions which indicated either disrespect to th« 
medical superintendent, or a studied wish to render his situiH 
tion unpleasant, and nt length insufTerable, was certainly not 
contemplated by the Managing Committee; but they neverthe- 
less do not appear to have made any provision to guard against 
Huch conEequences. The whole business of the extraordinary 
medical assistance seems to have been conducted, not only with- 
out regard to the feelingu of the superintendent, but by allow- 
ing the house-surgeon to continue his system of misprision op 
clandestine malversation, with a degree of inattention wbicV 
was next to exclusion from ollice. Notwithstanding all tbea^ 
sources of chagrin, we know not how far it was consistent with 
the situation of the superintendent to appeal to the authoritjr of 
the Secretary of State for Home Affairs. To say the least of 
this proceeding, it was obviously furnishing the Committee 
with a pretext which they had not hitherto possessed. Whe- 
ther the removal was inconsistent with any conditions specified, 
it is impossible to determine without knowing the terms of the 
original contract; — whether the ofRce was ad vifam ct culpam, 
or merely duratUe bene plaeito. It is obvious that the measure 
of the Committee, which was immediate and imperative, was 
dictated under the latter impression. 

On the conduct oi the superintendent we must say very little. 
His situation was delicate, and the part which he had to perform 
was difHcult. But we should feel more for him if he had re- 
monstrated less, and done more; if he hod suffered the Com- 
mittee of Management to go on in their own way, without thi^C 
incitement to arbitrary and authoritative measures, which uni- 
fMmly results from remonstrance and angry reclamation. His 
letters, at the same time, breathe a spirit of petty vexation, which, 
we think, it was imprudent to display. It would have shown more 
spirit and more dignity to take no notice of the various plots 
and counter-plots, which he says existed in the management of 
the Penitentiary; and to have treated the whole conduct of 
every individual about the Institution, from the Chairman of the 
Committee, down to the notable Mr Pratt, and the amiable 
Mrs Cowsey, as greatly too unimportant to give him any ud- 
eaeiiiese, while he was conscious of performing his duty. The 
conduct of all such persons, whether high or low, must have 
bieen nothing to liim, while he discharged his duly with punc- 
tualit}', and conducted himself in other respects with firmness, 
independence, and dignity i and if tlieir conduct continued to 
be improper, the same principles should lead him at once to re- 
nounce every engagement with them. The moment he dis- 
covered tliat they were listening to the tales of inferior servant^ 
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he should have resigned his office, and taught the managers 
thai no man of liberal feelings would continue to act with in- 
tti'uments so vile. There is no liberal profession in which the 
reputation of its members lies so much at the mercy of the 
most unprincipled of mankind, as that of medicine; but this 
necesiiary evil should have no other effect than that of showing 
the necessity of independent and dignified conduct, which will 
rarely fail to be the best defiance of all cabals and machinations. 
The principal error, into which we conceive the managers 
bad fallen, was that of listening too much to the representations 
of one set of their servants to the detriment of others. In the 
case of Dr Hutchison, it is singular to see men of their exten- 
eive knowledge and liberal minds, lend an ear to the stories of 
such persons as Mr Pratt and nurse Cowsey. We do not know 
that we could produce an instance of any gentleman, whose 
knowledge, strong good sense, just views on all subjects, and 
especially on those connected with the Penitentiary, are more 
conspicuous than Mr Holford. The extensive and accurate 
information which this gendeman possesses on every topic re- 
lating to the management of the Institution, and the zeal and 
attention with which he has watched over its interests, can only 
be understood by careful perusal of his evidence, and of the 
masterly and instructive reports to which his name is attached 
in the Appendix. Of the other gentlemen we cannot speak so 
particularly; but the little that appears of them is sufliciently 
creditable. Yet how these eminent persons, or a committee of 
which Mr Holford was a member, could listen with implicit 
confidence to Mr Pratt's miserable tales, is a complete anomaly 
in the history of Corporation economy. One honourable excep- 
tion we find in the person of Mr Morton Pitt, who not only dis- 
couraged this system, but all along disapproved of the proceed- 
ings against Dr Hutchison. It is indeed difficult, without en- 
tering into the justice of removing the superintendent, for any 
person who is guided by candour, and that sense of the pro- 
priety of respecting a confidential medical oHicer, which is at 
least prudent if not necessary — to approve of the whole pro- 
ceedings of the Committee of Management. It is not under- 
stood that a public body of men should be hasty or precipitate 
in their measures ; nor is it decorous to reverse or repeal these 
measures, unless on the force of weighty and satisfactory rea- 
sons. They had not made choice of Dr Hutchison as their 
medical superintendent in a rash or hasty manner, and with in- 
EufHcient knowledge of his character, manners and professional 
qunlificntions. He was fully three years in their service as mere 
cunsuhing physician, bound to the Institittion by no tie but that 
of piofL'ssiouul duty, ere he was invested with the ollice of medi- 
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cal fiuperintendcnt. Diiring this poriud ilie Managing Commit- 
tee mu&t have had ample opportunity of estimating tiie fitness of 
Dr Hutchison to be their servant; and when they did appoint 
him, therefore, it could not be said that they had done so with- 
out Itnowtedge or triat of his capacity. After appointing a medi- 
cal officer such as Or Hutchison, they should have reposed every 
confidence in him ; and this should not have been wiilidrawn till 
flagrant proofs of his unworthtness appeared. This, we con- 
ceive, would have been at once more just to him, and more cre- 
ditable to themselves, than the ambiguous and hollow friendli- 
ness, with which all their covert discontent was veiled. In the 
most lenient view, it was an indignity to rest the character of 
any individual fit for the office of medical superintendent on the 
Euspicion and absurd inferences of persons who actually did not 
know their own minds. 

We have, however, dwelt much longer than enough, on a. 
Bubjcct by no means agreeable. The changes in the aSairs of 
the Penitentiary have not yet terminated. We have just learnt 
that Drs lloget and Latham have been n-moved from their ofBce, 
We cannot conjecture the cause. Mr Pratt has been at length 
dismissed with a pension of lOO/. a year — as a reward for all 
his good deeds; and to close the whole proceedings properly, 
Mr Anthony White, formerly consulting surgeon, has been ap- 
pointed medical superintendent with a salary of 300/. No com- 
pensation or remuneration has been given to Dr Hutchison, 
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'.emens cPJnatomk Generate, ou Description de tons les Genres 
d'Organrs qui compment le Corps Humain. Par P. A. Be- 
cLAitD, D' Angers, Professeur d'Anatomie a la Faculty de 
Medicine de Paris, A Paris, cliez Bechet Jeune, Libraire 

W de i'Academie Royale de Medcdne, Place de I'EcoIe de 

W Medeclne, N". 4. 1823. 8vo. pp. 72S. 

■ An elementary work on the structure, anatomical characters, 
-**■ and physical properties of the several tissues of the ani- 
mal body, has long been wanted ; and we think that the pre- 
sent is well calculated to supply the deficiency. Bichat's work 
on General Anatomy applied to physiology and medicine, was 
beginning to be somewhat behind the state of knowledge and 
the progress of anatomical research; and its descriptive details 
of organization were perhaps too much blended with physiolo- 
gical principles and pathologicnl conclusions not always esta- 
blished on the most certain foimdatlon. It was, moreover, too 
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loiif^ nntl too voluminous for ordinary readers. In a book on 
the organization ot" the elementary tissues, simple and uJilheo- 
retical arrangement, accurate enumeration of physical and phy- 
siological )>ropertJes, description of organization or minute 
structure, derived from careful and repeated observation, in 
the most condensed and abridged form possible, are the chief 
virtues ; and the book which posses.ies these qualities in the 
greatest degree, will undoubtedly be the most useful and valu- 
able, lu this respect the sin|rle volume of M. Beclard has un- 
questionably the advantage ot the two bulky tomes of Bicliat ; 
atid tiiough it is the only work in the field on the same subject, 
except the first volume of the unfinished Anatomy of Dr Gor- 
don, it may be said to be the most deserving of the attention 
of the student, and by no means likely, for some time at least, 
to be supplanted by any other competitor. 

Our readers will probably remember, that in 1821, M. 
Beclard published additions to the General Anatomy of Bichat, 
and that we gave rather a minute account of this publication in 
our 71st Number. * We then alluded very shordy to the cir- 
cumstances which rendered such a commentary requisite ; and 
we gave such a sketch of the state of knowledge as our limits 
permitted. We may now remark, tliat the same reasons which 
then induced M. Beclard to pubUsh his additions, have ope- 
rated with greater force in requiruig the publication of the pre- 
sent work. It is, by the author's acknowledgment, a mere 
summary of the anatomical course which he has been in the 
habit of delivering for a period of ten years ; and, though com- 
pletely independent and perfect in itself, it is the first or intro^ 
duclory part of a general treatise of human anatomy. M, 
Beclard turther acknowledges, that tiiough he lias been guided 
in its preparation by the work of Bichat, he lias taken care to 
add all fiie most valuable information of subsequent authors ; 
and we find that he has not only availed himself with advan- 
tage of the researches of Moreschi, Meckel, and others, but 
has also improved several of its departments by the correct ob- 
servations of Dr Gordon. The work, indeed, may be regard- 
etl as somewhat like Bichat's syst^n, stripped of its speculative 
digressions and problematical tlieories, and reduced into a 
much narrower compass by a more rigid adherence to mere 
descriptive detaUs, — ^but adapted to the increased knowledge 
and corrected views of tlie present day, by the addition of 
every thing valuable, frran the researches either of former or 
r-ecent anatomists. Another characteristic of the present work, 
not always found in those of France, is the scrupuloiis justice 
which is done to the individual researches of ibreign aiiato- 
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mistR, — German, Italian, and Eno;lisli ; — and a copious and 
exact list of references to the writings of tliose authors who 
have most distinguished themselves m the investigation of the 
individual subjects. In this respect, M. Beclara appears to 
much greater advantage than liis predecessor, not only in his 
more correct acquaintance witli the literary history of his sci- 
ence, but in his rigid observance of historical justice to those ana- 
tomists, whose claims Bichat has been accused of overlooking. 

M. Beclard has commenced his work with an introduction 
or preliminary dissertation, consisting of two sections ; in the 
first of which he treats of the properties and characters of or- ! 
^nized bodies, of animals in general, and their divisions into in*- I 
vertebrated animals, vertebrated animals, and of oviparous and 
viviparous or mammiferous vertebrated animals; in the second of 
thenumanbody, of its fluids, ofits organs, of organism, of the de- 
velopment and differences of organization, of alterations of orga- 
nization, of death, and of the lifeless body. In the consideration 
»f the subjects of the first section, the author acknowleJges his 
"Obligations to the researches of MM. Dumeril, BlaiiivUle, 
Geoffroy St Hilaire, Lamarck, but especially Cuvier; and 
to all who know how much this eminent anatomist has done 
in elucidating the philosophy of animal bodies, the avowid that 
his name must have been quoted in every page, will not appear 
extraordinary or incredible. In the second part, on the hu- 
man body in general, Reil, Blumenbnch, Ackermann, Meh- 
lis, Plenck, Chaussier, Hebenstreir, Hubner, and Lawrence* 
arc the chief authorities. The views are, in general, correct 
and elaborate; — to expect them to be original is unreasonable* 
and, we should almost say, impossible. They are suflicieutly 
minute for the purpose for which they are intended ; as cor- 
rect as tbey could be in such limited space; and the refe- 
rences will enable those who have leisure and inclination to 
pursue the subject in the works of individual writers, as far as 
may be expedient or desirable. We do not pretend to enter 
into any thing like a minute analysis ; as we have often in oar 
periodical labours given such views of this subject as our read- 
ers would be inclined to expect from us; and we may refer 
them to our article on the " Additions " of this author for suoh , 
observations on the nature and objects of general anatomy M I 
are suited for our pages. It may not, however, be unreason- I 
able to glance very shortly at some of the subjects treated by 
our author in his Preliminary Dissertation. It is good for our 
professional readers to be gently drawn from the details of mere 
practice to l!>e philosophical generalities of the physiological 
sciences; and an occasional glance at the connection which 
subsists between organized beings of the roost opposite and uor 
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like cbaracCerii will prevent them from converting their anato- 
mical studies into a mere enumeration of bones^ muscles, nerves 
and arteries. We are, therefore^ not unwilling to take this op- 
portunity of refreshing their ideas on the various forms of or- 
ganised life. To these reasons we may add, that it is con- 
venient to exhibit a condensed and abbreviated sketch of the 
result of the observations and reflections of Cuvier and La- 
mark, by one so likely to do them Justice as M. Beclard. 

Besides the rounded figure whi<£ belongs in general to all 
organized beings, most animals are externally at least symmer 
trical, and dividai by a middle^ or vertical line^ into two simi- 
lar halves, and their lenedi in the direction of this line iBjge- 
nerally more considerable than the other dimensions. I^ie 
body contains one internal cavity, which receives the alimenta- 
17 matters, and which is cotered by a membrane or inters 
nal skin, continuous with the skin of the outer surface. Many 
animals have circulating vessels, through which the nutritious 
matter of the intestinal cavity is conveyed to all parts of the 
body ; — respiratory organs in which this matter is submitted to 
the action of the atmosphere; — and secretory organs in wfaidi a 
part is separated from the mass. They have genitfd organs, which 
generally consist in a cavity from which the germs issue. Lastly, 
most animals have musdes to perform certain motions, senses 
to receive the impressions of external oljects, and a nervous 
system consisting of lengthened cords, and round concentrated 
xnasses. After adverting to the proportion of the animal solids 
or organs, and the animal fluids or humours, the author pro- 
ceeds to give general views of the nature of the general orgar 
nic phenomena, nutrition and generation, and we particiuar 
phenomena of animal life, or those of muscular motion, sensar 
tion, and nervous power or action. These animal functions, 
when they exist, exert a considerable influence over those which 
are merely organic. In that of nutrition, the introduction and 
transmission of food is accomplished by muscular organs; in. 
that of circulation, musdes in many animals are found at the 
origin of the vessels; and, lastly, the application of the atmo&- 
pherical air to the organ of respiration depends on the action 
of muscles* Organs of sensation are situate at the entrance of 
the organs of nutrition; and the acts of generation, like those of 
nutriti(Hi, are modified by the animal functions. These general 
expressions of a group of facts show, that a definite relation sub- 
sists betwe^i the several functions, which either exist in the ani-. 
mal body, or distinguish it from other living beings. 

To these general characters of animal bodies, the particular 
ones derived from figure, from organ, and from function, and 
the disiiocUons thus suggested, succeed. These we shall takp 
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the libertT? of omitting, not because they are uninstrnctive dtt J 
uninteresting, but because our readers are perhaps more Jtspo* I 
sed to 6tudy them in the work itself; or in the preliminary di»i I 
Eertations of Cuvier, from which, principally, they are very ccw% I 
rectly compiled. We shall, however, lay before them the enu-i f 
meration of the animal classes and orders adopted byM. Beclarti.- 1 

After noticing the striking distinction wfiich is established »* 
mong the classes and orders of the animal kingdom, by the I 
absence or presence of a vertebral column, M. Beelard proceed* ' 
to enimierate the animals destitute of vertebrEe in the tbllowin^ ' 
order. 

I. The animals destitute of vertebrae (animalia invertebba- 
Ta) contain three great divisions, the Radiated {Animalia MaduJ j 
afa), the Jointed {A. Articulata, Anrmtosa), and the Molluscous j 
{A. Mollusca.) ' 

A. The Radiated animals constitute a particular class, of which 
the essential character is, — that the parts are disposed in the 
manner of rays round a central poinL Their structure, which 
is simple, presents nevertheless varieties, from tlie hydrae or' 
anned polypi to the asteria. All of them inhabit the water. 

1. The polypi, a numerous class, are generally elongated, with 
a single aperture or mouth provided with radiated appendices ; 
they have an alimentary cavity, digest very rapidly, and absorb- 
by imbibition. Their outer and inner surfaces are similar ; in 
the intermediate substance, which is of a homogeneous and gelati- 
nous form, nothing can be distinguished but microscopic globu- 
les. They are so regenerative, that if divided, each part becomes 
»n iiidividual. Light, sound, and other external agents, pro- 
duce in them impressions followed by motions. Some are fix- 
ed to the spot, others are free. The most simple are the hydrtTf 
which have an alimentaiy sac, and multiply by germs or buds-.- 
Others, which are united, excrete from their outer surface a 
hard or calcareous matter called Coral [poli/jiier). • Lastly, in 
some which are compound animals, the common body enve- 
lopes a secreted substance, the consistence of which varies from 
that of jelly to stone. 

2. Of the acalephit {iacHXn<pti) or sea-nettles, the shape is most 
distinctly circular or radiated, and the structure varies. Tlie 
mouth is in the centre, is furnished with tentaaila, and leads to 
a stomach which in many is ramified, but which has no other 
aperture or outlet. 

■ TbiK lenn h&s been inlroiluced into ilic nomenclature of Natural IVtslory hj 
LoiiiaTrk.BS a general name Tor the excrcliDK^ wbuteyer be their eonaiitence, of llu( 
order of animals 50 long nniied Zooplijtes. — Balairc Ifalurellt dci Jiiiniaut Stinaxr- 
Ubrci. Tonra II. p. IS. 
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3. The cchittodermata, or sea-urchins, are radiated animalay 
asteroid, spheroid, or cylindrical, with more complex organizar 
tion. An internal cavity, with distinct organs ; vascular proi- 
ductions from the intestine ramified through the body ; and 
distinct outlet from the intestine ; aqueducts ramified for the 
purpose of respiration ; oTariform masses for the purpose of 
generation ; muscles, and in most of them numerous tentacula 
terminating in suckers, generally termed feet, are the principtd 
characters of this class. The skin is well organized, and oftea 
solid ; and in some we meet with nervous fiilaments, 

B. In the Articulated or Jointed animals, the body is symme* 
trical, divided externally into a certain number of rings or seg- 
ments movable on each other, and formed by skin more or 
less firm, sometimes hard, except in the intermediate spaces 
where this covering is soft and flexible. Their muscles are at* 
tached inside the skin ; their nerves are cords enlarged at in* 
tervals, and situated beneath the intestinal canal. Organizatioa 
of the most varied character is found in this class. 

1. Some are vermiform, without head, and articulated feet, 
and limited to the motion of creeping. These are the worms 
proper, and the annelides. 

a. In the intestinal worms {helminthi\ which have some re- 
lation to the radiated animals, the body is oblong, cylindrical 
or flattened, bare, sd% ; no organ oi respiration, or of circula* 
tion ; and the generation is internal gemmiparous, and sexual, 
oviparous. They inhabit the bodies of other animals. Thdr 
degree of organization varies. In the tape-worms (cestoides\ 
which are tlie simplest, and resemble a long striped ribboo, 
marked with a longitudinal line, no external organ, nor even 
suckers, are perceived, — and internally nothing but egg-shaped 
atoms. 

Others {tremaiodes et tenioides), of which the shapes are 
varied, have merelv suckers more or less numerous, ramified 
in some through the body, which also presents other gemmi-! 
ferous or ovariterous canals. The acanthocephali {eckinarhinct), 
have a tube provided with hooks moveaUe by muscles, two 
small intestines without outlet, and distinct oviducts, or sper- 
matic receptacles, according to the sex, which is separate. (X 
the nematoideSj or cavitary worms, as the ascarides, the oii^ani- 
zation is still more complex. A mouth, an intestinal caaaU 
with proper outlet, skin provided with muscular fibres, gene-i 
rally marked with cross streaks ; distinct genital organs, ivith. 
marks of separate sex, a dorsal and ventral nervous chord, and 
two blood-vessels, are the characters of this tribe. 

b. In the annelides or red-blooded wonns, the oblong body; 
is divided into numerous rings, the first of whicli, forming the 
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head, is different tVom the others; and llie mouth is either a. 
tube or jaws. An intestine traversing tlie body ; a, double sys*, 
tern of arteries and veins without distinct hear^, red blood and- 
brauchial respiration; hermaphrodite genital organs ; muscle^, 
and in many hairy or silky productions (soies), wliicli are used' 
fov feet; a head with tentacula, and in some black points, which| 
are taken for eyes, — are the chief characters of this class. 

2. Of the other articulated animals, all are provided with a- 
bead, eyes simple or compound, a mouth, consisting either oF, 
lateral jaws or a sucking tube, and complex and varied organs 
of digestion. Their chest sustains six jointed paws, each joint 
of which is hollow and contains the muscles which move the* 
next one ; their skin is crusted and firm ; they have the sense of 
smell, but its seat is not determined; and their generation ts. 
sexual and oviparous. This section consists of three great 
classes, insects proper, aruchnides, and the crustaceous animals.. 

a. The insects proper, or six-footed {Hexapada) animals, must 
\te well known to all. A vestige of heart, in the form of a dor- 
sal vessel, to which no branches have been perceived, contains 
a white fluid, which appears to be conveyed through the body 
by imbibition. Respiration is performed by branching tracheiBf 
which meet in two principal trunks. The organs of motioa 
are muscles and skin, hardened by a horny matter contained 
in its substance, six articulated paws, four wings in most, two 
in some, in a few none. The organs of sensation are com- 
pound eyes, in some smooth, ordinarily to the amount of threes 
ante7i7icE, and feelers. They smell and hear, but the organs 
of these sensations are unknown. It is well known that these 
animals copulate once only in the course of their life ; that the 
impregnated female deposites its eggs in a convenient spot ; and 
that the egg produces a worm (larva) which changes into a chry- 
salis, when it assumes the appearance of death, and from this 
issues the peifect insect. Ail insects, except \.he tliysanourret. 
and those which arc parasitical, [Anoplura of Leach), undergo 
these changes, to which the general name oi metamorjikosis ift 

b. The arachniiles, or eight-footed {Or/o;'0(7fl) animals, liava 
a head without antennae confounded with the chest, eight legs 
or paws, and no wings ; most of them have feelers ; they are. 
subject to vujidling, or change of skin, but not to metamorphosis. 
They present two degrees of organization. In the first and most 
simple, consisting of tracheal arteries, express organs of circula- 
tion are not more apparent than in the insects ; and those of res- 
piration are branching windpipes distinct from each other. The 
second, or more complex, consists of pulmonary or branchial ar- 
teries, and occms in spiders, torantulae, and scorpions. These 
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nnimnis have a simple muscular heart, dorsal, elongated,' cylin- 
drical, branchial or pulmonary, from which yessels proceed to the 
respiratory organs which are pulmonary sacs, and thence over* 
the whole body. The sexual organs are double in each sex* 
Some pair several times and live several seasons. The scor- 
pions arc ovoviviparous. 

c. The millepedes {Myriapoda) form a small group of ani- 
mals intermediate between the insects, which they resemble in 
structure, and the crustaceous animals, which they resemble in 
figure. Their body is oblong, consisting of a considerable 
series of rings, each of which supports one or two pairs of feet 
The young ones, on quitting the e^g^ have six feet and seven or 
eight rings ; the other feet and rings are developed as the ani- 
mal grows, 

d. The organization of the crustaceous animals is more com- 
plicated. Respiration is performed by pyramidal branckioff 
which are lamellar, filamentous, or plumiform, connected general- 
ly to the base of part of the feet, sometimes even answering the 

Enrpose of these members. Their circulation is double. The 
lood which has undergone respiration is conveyed to a large- 
ventral aortic vessel, which distributes it through, the body ; it 
then is returned to another large vessel which sends it to the 
branchiiB or gills.- They inhabit the water. 

C. The Molluscous form a division of invertebrated animak,in 
which the form is generally symmetrical but without articola-l 
tions. They consist of the Molhisca acephala^ the M. chrko^ 
poda, the M. gasteropoda^ and the M, cephalopoda. 

a. The Mollusea acephala are of two sorts, either destitute of 
shell, or provided with a shelly covering. 

The M. Acephala without shell bear some resemblance to the 
Radiated animals. Some are united into a common body like the 
polypi ; some are of ah asteroid shape, with the month at the 
circumference and the outlet in the centre; some form a cylin- 
der in which the outlets terminate, while the months are open 
entirely; in a fourth sort the intestinal organs are prolonged in 
a common mass, while the radiated mouth and the outlet mu- 
tually approach near the free extremity of the body ; a fifth, 
which continue long united after birth, have the shape of a 
contractile tube, open at both ends, in the substance of which 
the internal organs are placed ; lastly, a sixth sort, whidi are 
fixed to rocks, have the shape of two tubes, one inserted into 
the other, in the interval of which the water is made to pass. 
All of these have an alimentary canal with two apertures, 
branchiae or gills, a liver, a heart and ovaries, or:< internal 
germs, which produce, without pairing, living individuals; all; 
of them, also, pave nervous ganglions and^ filaments. , ^ 
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b. The M. cirrhopoda form a small group of animals inter« 
mediate between the molluscous and the jointed animals. The 
stomach is provided with many minute cells, which seem to do 
the office of liver; the intestine is single ; a dorsal heart, lateral 
braachiaf a double ovary, or a mass of internal germs^ a double 
serpentine canal for the exit of the young, and a series of ner<» 
▼oas ganglions beneath the belly, are their peculiarities of inte- 
rior structure. These animals are sessille or pediculated, but in 
all cases fixed. 

c. The M. acephalaf conchifera^ with a shell, have the body 
without head, containing all the visceral organs, entirely investea 
by the hood folded in two, and provided with a calcareous shell, 
generally bivalve, sometimes multivalve. The mouth provided 
with lenticular leaflets covered by the hood ; the outlet cover* 
ed in like manner at the other end ; four very large bronchial 
leaflets ; the liver voluminous, containing the stomach and part 
bf the intestine ; the foot, when it exists, attached between the 
four branchite / the heart single, aortic, placed along the back ; 
a principal ganglion situate above the mouth, united by two 
nervous chords to another opposite ; procreation of live young 
goiiig on without pairing; and, finally, one or two muscles to 
shut the shell, and an elastic ligament to open it, — are the chief 
characteristics of this order of molluscous animals. 

. The M* brackiopodaj which have two fleshy arms in place of 
feety and appear to have two aortic hearts^ are referred to this 
head. ^ They are not numerous. 

, d. The M. gasteropoda creep on a fleshy disc placed under the 
belly; The hood which covers its- back varies in extent and 
figure, and produces generally one univalve or multivalve shell. 
llie head placed before, and more or less detached from the 
hood, has generally two, four, or six tentacula above the mouthy 
which serve for touch, sight, and perhaps smell. Small point- 
like eyes arc ordinarily found either on the head, or on the ten-* 
taqda. The heart is aortic and single. The other organs vary 
muphi 

- The M< pteropoda form a small group between the dcephala 
and the cepkala. 

• €. The M. cephalopoda consist of a small class of the inarticu- 
lated or unjointed animals, the organization of which is most 
complicated. Like the crustaceous animals, they approach in 
structure the lowest of the vertebrated animals. Their organic 
characters are as follow. A soft pulpy body enveloped in a 
sac formed by the hood, which spreads laterally like fins, and 
through the aperture of which the head appears, with the feet 
or fleshy arms, with suckers for walking, grasping, and swim^* 
VOL. XXII. Nt>. 81. D d 
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ming; the month between the base of the feet, armed with two 
strong; horny jaws; a (^ullet like a bird's crop ; a second &to* 
mach muscular as a gizzard, and a third membranous; a sincle 
short intestine, terminating in the aperture of. the sac before int 
neck; a double system oJF arteries and veins; two branchial 
ventricles and an aortic ventricle ; two branchial organs situate 
in the sac where the water enters and issues for respiration; a 
large liver which pours bile, by two canals, into. the third stop 
mac!), and separate sexual organs. The eye is formed of many 
membranes, and is covered by transparent skin. The. ear is 
single, — a smnll cavity on each side near the brain, without out^ 
let, and in which is suspended a membranous sac which con-* 
tains a small stone. The brain is enclosed in a cartilaginoui 
cavity, which is the rudiment of a sculL 

Such is the immense series of invertebrated animals. They 
form three divisions or different types, in each of which there ii 
a general resemblance, and different degrees of complication and 
perfection of organization. The Radiated are th^e most aimplew 
Some of them approach to the infusory animals ; and the most 
coniplicatcd have no central organ of circuhition, and no pre* 
dominant nervous organ. Destitute of these, they are destitute 
of organic or vital unity. Next to the Radiated come the Mol* 
luscous and the Articulated Animals. Their compai*ative or*» 
ganic superiority it is difficult to determine ; for if on the one 
side the articulated animals are below the molluscous in. re- 
spect of the vegetative organs and functions, since many have 
no real circulation which is found in all the molluscous animals^ 
yet on the other side, the latter are below the articulated ani- 
mals in development and approximation of nervous masses; 
and, above all, in instinct, which is so perfect in some articulat- 
ed animals, that it approaches that of the vertebrated classes.^ 

II. The vertebrated animals (animalia vertebrata) cory 
stitute a type or mode of organization to which man and .(be 
animals most similar belong. By the organs of the vegetktivtf 
functions, they approach to the invertebrated animals, but di& 
fer widely by those of the animal functions. Their body,^ sym- 
metrical in shape, always consists of a trunk, and, with few .ex* 
ceptions, members. The trunk is sustained through its whole 
length by a column consisting of movable pieces termed ocr* 
tebrae ; which, though partly solid, form a canal for the cen* 
tral mass of the nervous system. The head, at one end of this 
column, consists of the skull, in which, the brain is placed, and 
the face, which consists of the jaws, and certain cavities for the 
organs of proper sensation. The rose of the trunk, with or 
without certain portions of bony matter, formal one ot two 
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great cavities for Containing the organs, cndosed in the vegeta- 
tive or nutritious functions, 

In all the' verteb rated animals, the intestinal canal, extending 
from the mouth to the opposite outlet, and presenting sundry 
enlargements, is provided with secreting glands ; viz. the salivary, 
the pancreas, and the liver. In all are arteries, veins, a heart 
variously shaped, I'ed blood, and chyliferoua and lymphatic ves- 
sels. One class only, that of fishes, have gills, {branchiae) ; in the. 
others the breathing organ is a lung. The organ for secreting, 
bile receives the blood returned from the intestines and spleen' 
by the portal vein. All have proper glands for secreting urines' 
and most have a bladder or receptacle for this excreted fluid,' 
In all, the sexes are distinct ; the female has one or two ovaries, 
from which the uva or eggs are detaclied after fecundation or 
impregnation by the spermatic fluid of the male. The mode 
and oilier phenomena of this process vary in the several classes. 

The muscles arc numerous, and, except those which form thff , 
heart, move the skin, mucous membrane, and organs of sensa-^ 
tion, are inserted into bonps which they cover and move on' 
each other. Veriebratcd animals which have a lung, have also' 
a larynx, though all have not voice. The organs of sensatiorr 
are two eyes, two ears, two nostrils, the tongue and the skin. 
But it is chiefly and essentially by the extent and disposition oE 
the nervous system that the vertebrated animals are to be dis^ 
ttnguiihed. We have already alluded to the central mass whictv 
Consists of a. thick cord, or peculiar organic matter, to which the 
name of cirebinl or vcivoiis has been given, enclosed in the, 
canal formed by the vertebral pieces. To this nervous centre 
the presence, size, and other properties of which are constant,^ 
and distinguish these classes, other portions of definite figure, 
but various in size and number, are attached. These have been 
termed, whatever be their variations, brain, and small brain 
{cerebellum.) They are contained in that cavity of the head 
termed the skull, which they fill accurately in some classes, but i 
imperfectly in others. j 

The author thon proceeds to enumerate certain organs or ot^ 
ganic matters, and animal fluids, which belong to particular classes^ 
and under this hciid adverts briefly to the varying properties o9 
the blood or nutritive fluid, the chyliferoos and lymphatic ves- 
sels, the bones, and the serous and synovial membranes; ro^ I 
marks the peculiarities of the nervous system, the circulating; I 
system, the organs of respiration, motion and generation, in the 
diflferent classes; and after explaining briefly the modifioationa I 
of lIic latter function, under the heads of oviparous, vivipaconM ] 
lifecuus, and ovoviviparous propagation and parturU 
Dd 2 
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tion, niAkes the usual divisions of vertebrated animalsy and c ' 
numerates the peculiarities of each class. 

A. Oviparous vertebrated animals are divided according to theif 
respiration, temperature, atmosphere which they inhabit, kind of 
movements, cutaneous appendages, &c« into three classes, Fishes^* 
Reptiles, and Birds. 

a. Of Fishes, the organization is evidently intended for swim-' 
ming. They are suspended in a fluid as heavy as themselves ; and^ 
in many a bladder fall of air beneath the vertebral columa causes' 
the specific weight of the animal to vary by its compression aud- 
dilatation. The shape of the head varies ; its structure is coitiL- 
plex either in the skull, the lower jaws, or the distribution of 
the teeth. The number of members varies from total absence 
to four. The circulation is two-fold ; the mass of blood passes 
through a respiratory organ, but the atmosphere is aerated wa- 
ter. For this purpose, an organ termed gilh (branchiae), con"'* 
sisting of leaflets attached to lateral rings of the hyoid botie, 
and composed of many membranous plates, covered with in- 
numerable blood-vessels, is placed at the side of the neck ; its 
orifice is covered with a membrane and an osseous opercle. The' 
water which the fish forces into the mouth, escapes between thei' 
divisions of the organ, and acts on the blood. The heart had^ 
bnly one auricle wuich receives the veins of the system, and one 
branchial tentricle. The blood having traversed the gilts, is' 
copVeyed to a large vessel under the vertebral column, fronr' 
which it is distributed to all parts of the body. The genitab 
organs are peculiar. In the male, an organ termed roe^ of^ 
sreat size, corresponds to the testicles of other animals, and* 
in the female the milt is a proper ovary. In most the eggs are- 
deposited, to be impregnated by the spermatic fluid of the male;: 
in others, which are generally ovoviviparous, copulation and 
introduction of seminal fluid take place. The senses are not 
very perfect ; the end of the muzzle contains nostrils ; the eye' 
consbts of a horny, spherical plate, litde aqueous fluids and a 
spherical lens ; the ear is composed of a vestibular sac, in which' 
stony bones are suspended, and three membranous semicircu- 
lar canals, generally situate in the xranial cavity; in some 
there is an oval orifice (fenestra aoalis.) 

It is only in one genus of this class of vertebrated animal»' 
that the deviation from the symmetrical arrangement of or^i 
gaiis is found ; — in the flat fishes, both eyes are on the same sider 
of the head. { 

bi The Reptiles present in configuration, structure and func<«> 
tiotts, greater varieties than any of the three other classes. The^ 
circulation is simple, and the respiration partial. *In'Othe& 
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wortls, the heart sends ihe blood into an nrtery, one branch of 
-which only goes to the lung; the result of which is, that ia 
each circuit of the blood part only undergoes respiration. The 
lungs have the form of tacs or large cells, in which respiration 
may be suspended without stopping circulation. The blood i» 
cold, or not warmer than the atmosphere. They are divided 
into families or tribes, according to varieties in organ iKatian. ' 

1. The Tortoise- family [Cliclonii). A heart with two auricIcE, 
and receiving different blood, — and one ventricle with two 

.communicating cavities, in which both kinds of blood are mix- 
ed. They live for months or years without eating, and survive 
decapitation several weeks. 

2. The Lizard-family [Sauri) and Crocodiles. Heart as in the 
tortoise; ribs movable for respiration ; the lung extensive. 

3. The Serpent-family {Ophides). Heart with two auricles; no 
feet. 

4. Therrog-family(Bo;rn(;^i)iToadsandSalamanders. Heart. 
with one auricle and one ventricle; lungs. In early life they" 
have gills as fishes, and a similar circulation ; the artery is dis- 
tributed among the gills; the vessels are again united into ad 
aortic trunk for the system at large, and even for the lungs. 
This is the Tadpole state. When the gills disappear, their ar- 
teries are obliterated, except two branches, which unite and 
form the aorta, and each of which gives a branch to the lung.' 
They are then frogs, toads or salamanders. Some retain the 
gills, and continue tadpoles during life. 

c. Of Birds, the organization is obviously intended for flight; ' . 
their configuration, proportion of parts, extent of respiratory- 
organs augmenting their specific lightness, and communicatingi 
as is believed, extraordinary muscular vigour, the arrangement 
of the individual parts of the skeleton, the disposition and pro- 
portion of the thoracic and ventral members, its tegumental ap- , 
pendages; and, lastly, the arrangement of the organs of sensa^' 
tion are well adapted to this form of motion through an elastic ] 
fluid. The peculiarities of interior structure are too minute for , 
enumeration in this place. ^ 

B. The Viviparous, or Mammiferousvertebrated animals, not 
only differ from the oviparous in mode of generation and degree 
of respiration, but are distinguished by more perfect animal 
functions, and intelligence less guided by instinct and more c^ " 
pable of perfection. 

The peculiarities of structure recounted by M. Beclard are ] 
greatly loo numerouii to allow us to repeat them, and perhaps ] 
the objects themselves are at least generally known to ourread^j 
4re, and therefore scarcely require our minute attention, Thejr^ 
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consist chiefly, Ut, In the form and number of certain parts of 
the skeleton, which are connected with the nervous Bvatem or 
its parts, and with the organs of proper sensation ; 2d, In the 
arrangement and disposition of the organs of circulation and 
Tcspiration ; and, Sd, In the mode oF generation, which is es- 
sentially viviparous. We are satisfied, that, when we mention 
these general characters, our readers will find little difficulty in 
£iiing up the details, which are readily derived from those ob- 
jects with which analomicBl readers are most familiar. They 
will find the sketch of ouranthor ausefiil and convenient guide. 
The description of the peculiarities of the human subject, which 
is derived from (Jlumcnbach and Lawrence, is short, but suffi- 
cienlly distinctive. — 

" Intelligence, " says our author, " which constitutes man, is cha* 
racterized by consciousness, reason, free-will, b}' the sentiment of 
luoral distinctions, and by that of a divine cau;«e. Man is, of all the 
tnammiFeroUS creatures, that in wliom the cerebral and cerebellic 
hemispheres are most developed, and most marked with convolu- 
tions. The volume of these hemispheres is very considerable, com- 
pared with the vertebral portion, the nerves, the organs of sensation 
and the muscles. His cerebral functions are very much developed, 
and widely differ from instinct. He is endowed with speech, and lives 
in society. He is the only creature that is truly Lwo-hamJed and 
tn'o-footed, and his whole person is constructed for the vertical po- 
Eition. The heart is directed obliquely on the diaphragm, and the 
disposition of the aorta is different from that of quadrupeds. The 
organs of digestion are suited to food of various kind, and principal- 
ly vegetable. Tlie penis is free without interior bone ; the womb is 
a simple oval cavity; the teats, two only, are placed before the 
breasr. " 

III, In the second section which now follows, M. Beclardenu- 
merntes more minutely the peculiarities of the structure of the 
human subject ; and, alier various remarks on the median line, 
symmetrical configuration, and the division of the human body 
into separate regions, recognises and adopts the ancient method 
of dividing its component parts into solids and fluids. This 
and the chemistry on which it was founded, he thinks, has been 
too much neglected since the time of Hatler and his school; 
and to do the subject justice, he allots it a more lengthened con- 
sideration than nnder the most favourable circumstances it can 
require. It is diflicnit, we think, to say in what light this 
scholastic, and at the best, useless division of animal substances 
ought to be viewed. It is certainly one of those happy exam- 
ples of general proposition, which can never be charged with 
communicating a groat degree of knowledge, or any very novel 
views. That the animal solids, as they have been named, ought 
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to be distfnguished from the fluids, we readily admit ; that the 
animal fluids are not unimportant, either in a state of health or 
bf sickriess, and ought not to be overlooked, we also admit; and 
that the refined and delicate resources of analytical chemistry 
have furnished some information on their composition, and may 
in proper hands furnish a great deal more, we will not deny. 
But we do not know that a distinction, which is evidently found- 
ed on the physico- mathematical hypothesis, which formed at once 
Ihe boast and the disgrace of the Boerhaavian school, ought to 
be? retained in an ag^ which professes to be guided by observa- 
tion and experiment. It may indeed be said, that such a dis- 
tinction cannot in the present day lead to any improper conse- 
quences, or bias the sound sense of modern physicians. But if 
it be even useless or harmless, what reason is there for retaining 
it, if others equally good can be obtained? 

We could have wished that M. Beclard had rejected another 
of the ancient distinctions ; which, if not closely connected with 
jtfaat to which we have now alluded, is at least more gratuitous, 
and equally useless. In his observations on the organs or ani- 
mal solids, M. Beclard has laid hold of the notion of a common 
or elementary fibre; and has indeed admitted that it is ex- 
tremely vague, and not yet intelligible. This was proper, and 
|)leasea us extremely. But he incontinently makes, by a short 
train of authorities, the inference that such elementary fibre 
feally exists. First, says he, Haller admitted, in the composition 
of the organs, besides cellular tissue formed by union of fibres and 
plates, muscular fibre, and medullary substance. Then, says he, 
this division has been since sufficiently generally admitted, with 
slight modifications more or less happy.- Thus Walther ad- 
raits a membranous or cellular tissue^ dijibrousy or vascular , and a 
nervous; PfafF, 2l vasailar ox fascicular^ and sl cellular ,- others 
again, a cellular^ a vascular, and a massive or solid — without 
ceils and without vessels. M. Chaussier, he reminds us, added 
to the three component parts of Haller, a fourth, under the 
name oi albugineous, — the basis of ligament; and it could not 
pass through the hands of M. Richerand without being aug- 
mented by the epidermal or horny, which thus forms a fifth. Of 
the twenty-one tissues admitted by Bichat, continues M. Be- 
clard, he regarded the cellular, vascular and nervou?, as gene- 
rators of the others ; and to complete this chapter of hypothesis, 
M. Meyer of Bonn, in his Histologies admits three elementary 
organs also; — Xst, the cell, the vessel, or the gland ; 2r/, the 
irritable, cellular, or muscular fibre ; 3rf, the sensible fibre, or 
nerve. 

But even with these modifications and changes, the division 
pf Haller does not satisfy M. Beclard. We do not thus reach' 
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the last term of analysis, which h is possible to obtain in anatomy. 
By the aid of the microscope) these simple organs, and all their 
modifications, and all their compounds, may be reduced to twQ 
anatomical elements^ — an anin^al substance areolar and per- 
meable, and microscopic globules similar to those of the fluids. 
The first substance alone forms plates, and often fibres, whicli 
differ from each other in being longitudinal and filiform in the 
first case, and spread out or widened in the second. When 
united, they form cells {areolae). This first element, which by 
itself, under difibrent modifications, constitutes the great part of 
the organs, when combined with the other, the particles or glo7 
t)ules of which it collects and unites, forms the muscular and 
nervous fibre. ^ 

Now, on the whole of this we have merely to remark, that it 
is of no consequence to the question at issue, what one grea( 
speculatist thinks, or what another great speculatist thinks, on 
a subject on which our knowledge is yet in its infancy. It i^ 
not by stating what division H^Ier attempted of the ultimate 
elementary fibres, pr in what manner his successors modified 
this division, that we can hope to acquire or communicati^ 

Iust and useful ideas of the organic element? of the bumai) 
)ody ; — but bv examining and treating the animal tissues 
in various modes, by recording the results with fidelity, and 
showing what these results indicate. We have ever regarded 
this division of Haller as the most unfortunate thing for general 
anatomy that could happen ; for, whatever might be the re? 
search, judgment, and originality of this eminent phj'siolo^ 
gist on other subjects, in this he certainly suffered himself tp 
be misled by the hypothetical opinions of the ancient physicians \ 
and the great authority of his name has served as a pretext to 
perpetuate with subsequent writers, doctrines, the vagueness 
and fallacy of which they ought to have readily discovered. It 
was a gratuitous assumption, in the true spirit of mystica) 
science^ it was a scholastic propt)sition formed without sufficient 
examination of the objects predicated.; it was an affirmative 
conclusion derived from imperfect or inaccurate observation, an(^ 
without any regard to the rules of analytic induction ; yet with 
all these objectionable qualities, it was announced and repeated 
by teacher and pupil, with dogmatic infallibility and presump- 
tuous confidence. We can conceive nothing more truly ridicu- 
lous than the gravity with which the divinities of medicine.de- 
^vered their dogmatic aphorisms on the nature and kinds of 
the animal solids the simple solids and the living solidy as if such 
distinctions were perceived as readily as the colour of the skin, or 
^he shape of tlie limbs. We trust the anatomists of the 1 9th cen- 
tury will not testify their admiration of these worthies by begii^- 
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ning at the wrong end of the Eclience, and committing the pre> 
posterous error of raising an edifice, ere they have collected ma- 4 
terials for its foundation. ■ 

It is in truth obvious, that in matters of this description, no postal 
live division ought to be attempted, while our knowledge of ibfMl 
nature of the individual orgauic substances is so uncertain andifl 
so scanty; and every distinction formed in such circumatancevfl 
is liable to be erroneous, and therefore useless. With reganltfl 
to the improvement which M. Beclard has himself attempted^J 
after the general opinion above stated, it is surely unnecessary ■■ 
to make any further remark. Though not avowed, we belienwij 
it is nearly the same with that announced by D. H. Milne Ed,- I 
wards in his Thesis, on the authority of accurate microscopio. J 
observation. These observations are curious, and if confirm- I 
ed by repetition, certainly merit the belief of anatomists and J 
physiologists. In their present state, it is hardly requisitail 
to say, that they are to be viewed as curiosities to be as-L^ 
certamed, and ought not yet to be admitted into an elementary ■ 
.work, as positive or established matters of fact. We are almost^ 
ashamed of saying so much against a scientific matter so trifling j| 
and unimportant to many; but it is with some feeling of paii^^ 
that we find, after most of our ancient mystical notions of ana^fl 
tomy had been exploded, one of the most chimerical and use^i^V 
less revived by an anatomical writer of some eminence. Thel 
present slate of anatomical research and of chemical analysi^.fl 
evidently requires a simple enumeration of all those substancesjl 
found in the animal body, which can be distinguished from eai^ J 
other by external qualities, physical characters, chemical pro^^fl 
perties, and more obvious structure — to say nothing of p^ysi(>,l 
logical properties, if these are found. An enumeration or ar- I 
rangement of this kind is much more instructive than any ai^M 
tempt at generalization, however ingenious or elegant. Thej 
profound .'\nd intimate study of the individual kinds of organi^^ 
matter, ought to precede every attempt at referring these sul^■>■ 
stances to a few general heads, (o which they are unnaturally, BPj 
not violently compelled to assimilate themselves. " ■ 

We proceed lo notice very shortly, that M. Beclard, after J 
assigning their respective merits to Pinel in France, CarmichadS 
Smith in England, and Bichat as the imitator of both; and, ad-j 
verting to the recent improvements of Chaussier, submits an ar-j 
rangement of ihe proiimate tisiues, to use the language of che^fl 
misiry, which he believes equally proper, whether the anatomb^| 
cal, chemical, physiological or pathological characters of th j^[ 
objects be regarded, lal. The cellular tissue is the priucipuB 
^d genera! clement of organization ; it exists ill every organisH 
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ftibstancei in every organ, and is the basis of their organizaticxi* 
Modified in consistience, form, or in the proportion of Earthy mat- 
ter contained in it} it forms other kinds* of organs. Ar'rabged in 
the form of shut membranous sacs, it constitutes the serous and 
synovial system. It forms the tegumental tissue comprehending 
skin, mucous membrane, the follicles of both, and the generating 
membranes of the hair, teeth, &c. It is the same, says our au- 
thor, with the elastic tissue, that recently termed tawny or yellaWi 
lire presume, which is the basis of the vascular isystem, compre- 
hending artery, vein, lymphatic, approaching however to the 
muscular tissue. The glandular-system, resiilttog from the union 
of the tegumental and vascular, pertains to the same order. 
Another modification, comprehending parts of great tensity and 
resistance, is found in ligament or the desmoid tissUe. Lastly, 
M. Beclard refers to the c^lular tbs'ue, caKHage and bone. 2d^ 
A second order of organs is formed essebtially Of miiscdlar fibre ; 
viz. muscles, either connected with bones, or with outer or inner 
teguments, or with the sensitive organs^ or with the heart. S^f*, 
The nerves, and the central masses of* the nervous system, con- 
stitute a third and last order of organic substances. 

This arrangement appears to us decidedly objectionable, and 
founded on most erroneous principles. We cannot, in this place, 
enter into very minute criticism of its merits; but, with the ut- 
most deference to the author, we submit the following remarks. 
If we agree with the majority of physiological writers in refer- 
ing serous and synovial membrane to the pellular or filament- 
ous tissue, with what justice can skin be referred to the same 
^ead ? On what principle of structure or composition can diis 
be done ? Leaving the question of its minute structure, which 
we regard as still undetermined, it consists essentially of gelatine, 
H peculiar proximate principle, which is not found, at least to 
the same extent, either in serous membrane or in cellular sub- 
stance. Skin is also a substance of much greater tenacity, 
and infinitely more resisting, than either of the other two sub- 
stances; and its organization, so far as it has been yet examined, 
is greatly more perfect. Again, the individual parts of the vascu- 
lar system, so far as they have been made the subject of attentive 
jesearch, are by no means like each other, and certainly not 
like cellular substance. The proper arterial tunic, or the middle 
arterial coat, as it is often named, is a peculiar organic sub- 
stance, extremely unlike any other tissue. It is said, on the best 
authority, that of Berzelius, to contain no fibrine, and to consist 
chiefly of albuminous matter in a particular condijtion ; but we 
regard its chemical analysis as still imperfect. Thirdly, The 
iBtructure ahd composition of ligament is certainly in every re- 
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spcct different rrom ilini of cellular substance. If it contain 
this last tissue, it is in niinute qunnlity only, and in no propor- 
lion compnred willi the proper ligamentous structure by which 
it is distinguished. Its chief chemical constituent is a peculiar 
form of albuminous matter; — gelatine exists in it in very sniall 
(jusntiiy only. Lastly,— To refer cartilage and boneiocelluijir 
Substance, is the most useless and uninslructive species of gene- 
ralizalion we have met with, since we studied the general struc- 
ture and chemical analysis of buiic in the osteology of the first 
Monro. That learned anatomist, nearly a century ago, di>- 
Bcrihed this substance as composed of many plafcs, which were 
Bgnin made up of fibres or strings, the whole fifmly joined by 
Tlaviculi or nails; and stilted, tnat, when exposed to strong 
fire in chemical vessels, they were resolved into phlegm, spi- 
rit, Wilatile sails, fetid oil, and a black cap^d morlnum. • Such 
fanciful notions were more the effect of the imperfect state 
of knowledge, and especially of chemical knowledge, than 
of the judgment of the worthy osteographer ; and we there- 
fore treat them with that respectful delicacy, to which even 
the errors of a great mind are entitled. But to hear of an ana- 
tomist of the present day referring bone and cartilage to the 
head of cellular substance, is certainly a novelty for which we 
Were not prepared. We have never regarded it established 
that bone ami cartilage even are allied, or are modifications of 
the same organic' substance ; and some few observations and 
experiments which we have attempted are in. complete variance 
with such conclusion. But it is certainly the most violent piece 
of generalization, with which the credulity of the student could 
be taxed, to consider both as mere modifications of cellular sub- 
Ma nee. 

A chapter, consisting of eight subdivisions, on Organism, gives 
a view of that term similar to those of the German physioI;>- 
logists, from whom it is borrowed. The term may be regarded as 
an abstract or general denomination to express the idea com- 
thanicated by the assemblage and scries of actions and processes 
which take 2'lace in living bangs, especially animals. In speak- 
ing of the properties of organic substances, he adds to the ihre? 
varieties of irritable motion, or tonicity, vascular contractility 
and myotility (muscular motion), that of vital Inrgesceiice, tct 
which sundry phenomena have been referred by Hebenstreit; 
and among the varieties of sensation, admits the coeiiaeslhrsis 
or general sensation of Roil and Hubncr. The former is evi- 
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dcntly the same with what has been long remarked ander the 
name of erection, in parts, the vascular structure of which is 
known to be so constructed as to admit of a temporary extrar 
ordinary distension. For the phenomena of the second, which 
have a real existence, it is too obvious that we have long felt 
the want of a general designation ; and it is well that the term 
of Reil, or any other equally expressive and convenient, bo a- 
doptcd. One thing, however, we must notice particularly, 
^he phenomena of common sensation do not depend on the 
presence of nervous filaments, as is erroneously imagined by 
many physiological speculatists ; for it can be recognised in 
many tissues in which no nerves can be shown to exist, and its 
intensity does not bear any relation or proportion to the abun-: 
dance or scarcity of the nervous branches, A nerve itself^ in- 
deed, does not manifest a greater degree of this property dian 
a ligament or a tepdon which has no nerve; and it is as dis^ 
tinct in bone in which nervous branches are scanty, as in mus- 
cle in which they are abundant. Common sensation^ in skor4f if 
a property inherent in every animal tissue, and pertaining es» 
sentiflJIy to its structure* 

On the subjects treated in the subsequent divisions of ihifi 
section, — the development and differences of organization, ii^ 
which the several divisions of the human race are enumerated 
and distinguished by their specific characters, from Blumen- 
bach and Lawrence, the alterations of organization, which may 
be either original imperfections, or the result of disease, and oq 
death and the lifeless body, — we must be content with a gene7 
ral reference to the work itself. 

On the details of the subsequent parts of this book it is unne* 
cessary to enter ; for it is quite out of our province to attempt, iq 
these pages, an analytical account of an elementary work which 
the student must study for himself. For the accuracy and cor- 
rectness of these details we can vouch with great confidepce, 
knd have almost nowhere seen any thing like want either of in- 
formation, of research, or of useful and instructive description. 
The notices of^ morbid changes incident to the several tissues^ 
are derived from the most authentic sources, both in the medi- 
cal history of this country, and in that of the Continent, and ar^ 
narrated in plain and intelligible language. On the whole, i^ 
may with truth be said, that the present volume contains a col- 
lection of information on the structure and diseases of the or- 
ganic tissues, extremely useful to the student, and very conve^ 
nient to the practitioner. 
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Tabulce .Nervorum Uteri. Auctore FnEDERico Tiedemanw, 
Anatomes et Physiologiae in Academia Heidelbergensi Pro- 
fessore, Magno JOuci Badarum a Consiliis Aulae Intimis, So- 
cietatis Physico- Medi^cae Heidelberg H. T. Directore, Aca-, 
demise Scientiarum Parisiehsis, Berolinensis, Moiiacensis, . 
Societat. Goettingensis, Medico- Physic. Erlangens, Nat. Cu- 
rios. Mosquens; Turicens. Rhenan. Marburg. Franco- Furt., 
Hanbv., aliarumque Societ. Liter. Sodali. Heidelbergac,, 
MDCCCXXII. Sumptibus August! Oswald. Londini, 
apiid R. Ackermann. Parisiis, apud Treuttel et Wiirz. 

Tt is ever with feelings of undisgiiised satisfaction that wie find 
-*- our attention called to record the progress made by dili-; 
gettt and judicious cultivators of anatomy, in adding to our 
knowledge of the human frame. Whether it be to correct the 
errors or our predecessors, or to Jilace their just views in more, 
conspicuous lights, or to communicate information hitherto in- 
ait^oessibie or unattainable, or even to make discoveries, we are 

generally certain that our time is well employed. The work] 
efore us is a short, specimen of the descriptive anatomy of an 
organ, the structure of which cannot be said to be well under*^ 
stood ; and the name of its author is a sufficient reason for giv«, 
ing a iiU4e attention to a subject, on which it is evident he has 
beetowed a great deal. The work itself consists of a historical 
introduction, in which Professor Tiedemann gives an account, 
off the researchiBS of previous anatomists, from Galen down to 
Osiander, and of a snort description of the ordinary appearance. 
and distribution of the nerves of the womb during the pregnant 
statew Two engraved delineations, with outline sketches and 
printed explanatory references, complete the work. Our duty 
IS therefore comprised in a short abstract of the two former, 
with a few incidental observations, as they are suggested to us, 
on the latter part. 

Claudius Galen, the pupil of the Alexandrian school, and 
the great authority on all anatomical points among ancient 
writers^— was aware of the existence of nerves in the womb, and 
states, that, in comriion with those of the bladder, they were de- 
rived from the ischiadic. Whether Galen ever dissected the 
human body or not, as Vesalius contended, is of very little mo- 
ment It is certain that he never dissected the human womb; 
and ad this appears clearly from the writings of Galen, it is do- 
ing iiiin i^ injustiee to regard his assertions^ on the subject ai 
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eitlier derived from the anatomy of brute animals, or the result 
of mere fancy. 

The founders of modern human anatomy, Mondini, Beren- 
gario, Alexander Benedict, Nicolaus Mass% and some others^ 
nave left anatomical writings of various merit. They generally* 
borrowed either directly from Galen, or, through the medium 
of the Saracenic translations, from him or some other of the 
Grecian authors;' and they have added nothing derived from 
personal observation on the nerves of the womb. We find, in- 
deed, nothing satisfactory before the time of Andrew Vesalius^ 
whose personal researches converted anatomy, from a work of 
fancy and copying, to a science of observation and correct de^ 
scription. This eminent anatomist states, <* that nerves, which 
are distributed in slender twigs chiefly to the neck and lowet 
region of the Jundus of the womb, issue on each side from thif 
nervous pairs of the os saa-um ; that very minute twigs are ra^ 
mified in its upper region, which are derived from the sixth ce» 
rebral pair, and follow the roots of the ribs ; but as they jircf 
very small and whitish, and suppoited by fat membranes, they 
are with difficulty displayed by dissection. " 

Bartholomew Eustachi, the disciple and rival of Vesalius^ 
appears to have had a more intimate knowledge of these nerves 
than his instructor. In the 2d figure of his eighteenth engrav-^ 
ing, he has excellently displayed the great sympathetic, and 
has delineated issuing from the lumbar ganglions, branches 
which, uniting in various parts, descend along the bodies of the' 
lumbar and sacral vertebrae to the lower region of the pelvis, 
where they form the great hypogastric plexus. From this ple- 
xus issue branches, which unite with the 3d and 4th pair o£ 
sacral nerves to form the nerves of the womb. It is uhfortu-f 
liate, how^ever, that they are represented cut off; and as the. 
description of the figures is wanting, it is not quite elear, whe-. 
ther Eustachi traced these to the organ, as Lancisi aind AlbJk 
nus, his commentators, are disposed to believe. 

For jnore than a century subsequent to the time of Eusta-^ • 
ehi, anatomical research aoded nothing to this departmenft oi ' 
knowledge ; and most writers satisfied themselves with fbllcvw* 
ing Vesalius, and even adopted the same language. This, wasi 
the 6ase with Realdus Columbus, Andrew Laurentius, Caspar 
Bauhin, Adrian Spigelius, John Veslingius, Nathaniel High^ 
more, Thomas Bai'tliolin, Antonio Molinetti, arid others, ks$ 
generally known. Plazzoni and Regnier de Graaf, who i|ive9-* 
tigated the female organs of generation in 1644 and IC^^S^ did( 
not entirely overlook the uterine nerves. The former repre* 
sents the womb to have several slender i^eryous brAiii&es^ 
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mutually intei'woveh like network, which were distributed, not : 
only on the inner part of the Jnndusy but also on the neck of 
the organ, and the more external parts* De Graaf, in his ele- 
venth Table, represents minute nerves distributed through the- 
organ, and others dispersed over the broad ligament, and pro- • 
ceeding to the ovaries and Fallopian tubes. These nerves, he 
says, arise from twigs or shoots of the internal branch of the 
sixth pair, and from the sacral vertebrae. 

In the 17th century, neurograpy was enriched with nume- 
rous accessions from the anatomical researches of Willis and. 
Vieussens. Thomas Willis, whose diligence in anatomical re-, 
search was indefatigable, was the first who ventured to over- 
turn the established doctrines in neurology. He remarked cer-. 
tain nerves, which proceeded from the lower mesenteric plexus 
to the ovai'ies ; and described branches proceeding from it to . 
the pelvis, where they formed a plexus on each side* With 
the plexuses thus formed, several nerves, derived from the 5^-. 
crum^ and inosculating witli the former ones, unite; and branches 
from these are distributed to the ac^acent parts, the rectum and. 
uterus. Raymond Vieussens, in his. Universal Neurography, 
briefly noticed .tliose shoots of the lower mesenteric plexus which 
are lost in the coats of the rectum, the bladder, the ovaries, or 
female testicles, as he calls them, and the womb itself. It. is to- 
be deplored, however, that, with this accuracy of research, £he. 
delineations of the sympathetic trunk, and the uterine nerves 
annexed to their descriptions by Willis and Vieussens, are re- 
presented in the most erroneous manner, and the rudest style 
of art. They, are, in short, utterly unlike the nerves of tbei 
womb in nature, and appear to be quite imaginary and fictitiou&i. 

John William Riva, a physician of Asti, in Piedmont, pub- 
lished tlie first figure of those nerves which issue from thegreat 
hypc^astcic plexus, and proceed to the uterine substance* These^ 
were at length, in 1712, considerably after hift death, engravecL 
by Peter Berretini of Cortona, and published with iliustratlve' 
notes, by Caietano Petrioli of Rome, who unjustly suppressed 
the name of Riva, as if they owed their existence to Berretinv 
though the entire praise was due to Riva as the. anatomist and 
discovorep. . The great hypogastric plexus, and the nerves pro*, 
ceeding from it to the womb, are represented in Uie twenty^ 
seventh engraving. 

The few accounts of the uterine nerves whieh are found \tk 
the. writings of Winslow, Denys, Heistier arid others, are de-: 
rived, not from personal researches and dissection, but are 
compiled from the writings of Vesalius, Willis and VieussenSii 
Dominico. Santorinii an anatomist of diligence and cou&iiiefw 
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•bl* accuracy, od1_v noticed the nerves which pass between the 
plates of tlie (jroad ligament to the ovaries and Fallopian lubes,' 
and illustrated them by a delineation. For a more accurate 
description of these nerves we are indebted to Mailer, who use? 
the following terms ; 

" The source of these nerves is manifold. The first and 
uppermost arise from the renal plexus. From this a very long 
nerve goes behind the left renal vein, and before the aorta dov^n- 
wards with ihc spermatic chord, is enlarged by the intercos- 
tal trunk near the first sacral vertebra, and descends into the 
ovary. Other nerves issue from themesocolic plexus, and from 
the intercostal trunk, and from the spermatic nerve;:. \ plexus is 
thus formed, which descends before the aorta and the l^ft iliac 
artery, and forms a network on the intervertebral cartilage of 
the last lumbar vertebra, from which branches descend into the 
pelvis, and proceed in large trunks to the womb and blad- 
der. Others proceed by the broad ligament to the Fallopian 
lube and ovary. But this plexus furnishes other shoots which 
unite with the fourth sacral pair, and proceed in great numbers 
to the womb and bladder; — a single twig from the fourth sacral 
pair pursues an anterior direction to the vagina. Lastly, a nerve, 
corresponding to that which the penis receives from the ischiadic 
in the male, making a circuit from the third and fourth sacral 
nerves, goes in like manner round the ischial and pubal bone 
to the extremity of the vagina and vulva and its muscles, and- 
the clitoris, the dorsal surface of which it traverses. These 
nerves I have actually seen ; — I do not deny that there are 
more, for this sketch is not considered complete." — Ekmenta 
Fhysiologiie, torn. vii. Hi. xxviit. § 49.^. 135. 

From this passage Professor Tiedemann concludes, that al- 
though Haller had traced several nerves to the womb, he was," 
however, unacquainted with their course and distribution in the 
substance of the organ. 

John Gottlieb Walter, who had spent years of industrious 
research in the elaborate investigation of the nerves of the 
thoracic and abdominal organs, published his delineations in 
1783 at Berlin. He was the first who gave accurate represent- 
ations of the natural situation and size of the nervous chordsr 
and filaments ; and he represented, among otliers, the uterine 
nerves issuing from the fourth hypogastric plexus, and from the, 
third sacral nerve. Professor Tiedemann regards these deline- 
ations as not sufiiciently accurate for the anatomical inquirer, 
— because Walter entirely omitted the larger uterine nerves 
issuing from the great common hypogastric plexus; and did 
not trace the nerves into the substance of the organ. Of the 
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twigs from the fourth hypogastric plexus, he Etates, that &t 
the neck and moulh of the womb, they are so minute as to 
escape inspection; and the uterine and third sacral, he repre- 
sents as disappearing in the body and Jundits of the organ. 

Our distinguished countryman, William Hunter, in his mag- 
nificent and elaborate work on the gravid womb, unfolded the 1 
course and distribution of the uterine nerves, much more fully and J 
accurately than any one who had preceded him. He descril^ I 
etl faithfully the origin of the filaments from the abdominal part fM 
of the sympathetic, and the great common hypogastric plexus ; i 
but he did not remark the lower uterine plexuses, which com^ I 
municate with the sacral ganglions and nerves. At length, _ I 
very recently, the Gotlingen Faculty of Physicians proposed, ' I 
as a subject of inquiry. Whether the human womb was nervous 1 
in its substance or not ? And its prize was conferred on Johrt 1 
Frederic Osiander, the son of the distinguished accoucheur, for -l 
a comnienlnry, in which he endeavoured to prove, by physiolo- 1 
gical and pathological arguments, that the organ was furnished 1 
with nerves. He did not see these nerves personally, nor did .1 
he attempt to search for them, for want of proper opportunity I 
of tracing them with his own hand. This Essay, therefore, did I 
not contribute any addition to the stock of knowledge already J 
acquired; and to conclude the matter, Frederic Benjamin I 
Osiander, in his Manual of Midwifery, * recently confessed that ^ J 
the course of the uteiine nerves is not yet well ascertained. I 

From this view of the history of discovery on the uterine , J 
nerves, Professor Tiedemann concludes, that though sundry facU J 
have been collected and recorded by anatomists, yet no very . 1 
full or precise accounts of their origin, communication, pro- 1 
gress, and distribution in the organ, have yet been given ; and J 
that ihis department of neurographical knowledge ia in a re^ ^J 
markable degree of imperfection and rudeness. It was for re*> | 
sons of this kind that he determined to attempt the task of a 1 
fuller and more accurate description than any yet given to the m 
profession; and with this object in view, his first care was to 1 
inspect the uterine nerves in females who had died shortly after | 
delivery, and then to direct his researches to the bodies of J 
women in the unimpregnated condition. After he had traced I 
the nervous chords and filaments in the bodies of three women 1 
who had died in the first mentioned state, and in several unini- i 
prcgnoied females, he proceeded to make delineations and pre- 1 
pare for engravings; and he has, from careful examination, J 
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composed the following description, which has ev^ry appearance 
of accinracy and fidelity* 

. The nerves, which are distributed to* the womb, ovaries and 
Fallopian or uterine tubes, are derived from the great syropa- 
ihetic of each side, and constitute six plexiform nets. The^n^ 
plexus, which Tiederaann terms the spermatic^ as it is common 
to the ovaries and tubes, is situate on the anterior surface of the 
abdominal aorta, at that spot where the arteries of the ovaries 
or the internal spermatics, either in a common trunk which 
immediately divides into two vessels, or united, arise from the 
jiorta. This plexus consists of several confluent or . combined 
branches of the renal nerves of each side, and surrounds the 
^mall trunk of the spermatic arteries, or the individual vessels 
issuing separately. from the aorta. The twigs interlacing with 
the spermatic arteries, descend into the pelvis, and proceed be- 
tween the peritoneal folds, which form their broad ligament, to 
the ovaries and tubes, and are there distributed. Some smaller 
twigs accompany a branch of the ovarian arterv to the substance 
of the womb^ and unite by anastomosis with the proper uterine 
nerves. 

The second and greatest plexus, which Tiedemann terms the 
great upper hypogastric^ or the common uterine^ is situate before 
the fifth lumbar Vertebra, in the space between the primary or * 
common iliac arteries. It consists of several branches, which arise 
from the renal ganglions, and from the upper lumbar ganglions 
of the great sympathetic. The branches to which the renal gan- 
glions contribute, descend to the sides of -the aorta, give twigs 
to the ureters and lower mesenteric plexus, and then, uniting with 
the branches of the upper lumbar ganglions, cross the ili$ic ar- 
teries, and are lost in the plexus. Besides these branches, seve- 
ral twigs derived from the third and fourth lumbar ganglion, and 
following a course behind the iliac arteries, go to this common 
uterine plexus. The nervous threads of each interlacing vari- 
ously before the fifth lumbar vertebra, form a plexus of great 
circumference and extent. Its circuit extends from the bifurca- 
tion of the aorta between the common iliacs to the promontory 
of the pelvis. 

' This plexus divides, the promontory or limit of the pelvis 
into two portions, which, embracing the beginning of the rec- 
tum^ separate into the pelvis at the inner surface of the hypo- 

Sistric artery. The nervous bundles having scarcely entered 
e pelvis, form plexuses on each side of the entranpe, to which 
Tiedemann applies the name of hypogastric^ or upper lateral 
uterine. Several nervous filanients from the first and second 
sacral ganglion are mingled with them. From die plexus of 
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each side, many branches conEpicuoiis for number and size pro- 
ceed to the womb. As soon as these nervous branches reach 
the uterine artery, they are immediacely divided into smaller 
twigs, and begin to accompany the serpentine course of the 
miuute arterial divisions, and to twine round tiiem. They 
are quickly separated into filaments stiil more delicate, and, 
with the minute arteries, plung« hito the cellular and fleshy 
substance of the womb, in which they are finally lost. Of all 
and each of these nervous filaments, wherever they bend on the 
posterior and lateral surface of the womb, some sink into the 
neck of the organ, others ascend along its middle or body, and 
not a few are finally lost in its fundus. 

From the lower part of the lateral hypogastric plexus, several 
branches descend to the neck of the womb and the vagina, 
where, uniting with anterior branches of the third and fourth 
sacral nerve, they form a great plexus, which Prnfessor Tiede- 
Qiann terms the lower lateral hi/pogastric. The filaments which 
enter the plexus swell into genuine ganglions, and thus form a 
gangliform plexus, from which filaments again issue, some to 
the womb, others to be distributed in the vagina, bladder, and 
urethra, and others finally, which are the lowest, to the rectum. 
The branches leading to the womb proceed with the uterine 
artery to the side and anterior surface of this organ, divide in- 
to numerous filaments, which interlace with [he arterial branches, 
and communicate with the uterine nerves derived from the 
upper hypogastric plexus. 

Such is the account given by our author of the various sources 
of the uterine nerves, of their course, and of their ultimate dia- 
tribution in the substance of the organ. He takes occasion to 
draw the inference, that the nerves of the womb, derived from 
the sympathetic, are numerous and abundant; and that those 
anatomists are grossly mistaken, who assert that the organ is 
either destitute of nerves, or is sparingly supplied with them. 

On the general appearance of these minute filaments, he in- 
forms us, that, like those of the heart, they are small, soft and 
reddish. But although, like them, they form frequent conjunc- 
tions with the minute uterine arteries, they do not so closely en- 
circle the arterial branches of the surface of the womb, as the 
cardiac nerves surround the coronary arteries. The nervous 
twigs having entered the substance of the organ, suddenly dis- 
appear, and are invisible to the eyes, even when aided by good 
glasses. They appear to terminate, or rather to be lost and 
dissolved, in the cellular or mucoui web which lies between the 
blood-vessels, the lymphatics, and the fleshy fibres. This cir- 
cumstance leads Tiedemann to difler from those anatomUts, wbo J 
Ee2 
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think that the twigs of the sympathetic nenre are allotted to the 
arteries only. 

Professor Tiedemann has made an interesting observation on 
the varieties of the uterine nerves in young, adult, and aged sub- 
jects, and in the pregnant and unimpr^piated state. The size and 
abundance of nervous filaments distributed to the womb, varies 
at di£ferent periods of life. In girls, previous to puberty, they 
are very small ; in virgins and women, they are observed to be 
lar^r and thicker; and in old women, they are very small and 
delicate. William Hunter thought that the uterine nerves be- 
came larger during pregnancy. According to the observations 
of Tiedemann, this opinion is a matter of fiact ; for in the bodies 
of three women who had died after deliveiy, and which our au- 
thor dissected, he found these nerves much larger than in un- 
impregnated women. 

We have now submitted to the attention of our read^^ the 
whole of the facts relating to this department of neurography 
ascertained by the research of Professor Tiedemann. They ate 
therefore to be taken on his authority and veracity as an ana- 
tomical observer, and may be, without risk, regarded as sub- 
stantial accessions to the treasures of the anatomist. The sub- 
sequent remarks which he has annexed to his description are of 
a more questionable nature, and will be read with less confi- 
dence, and must be considered with that degree of circumspec- 
tion and doubt which it is ever prudent to exercise with regard 
to speculative opinions. The remarks to which we allude are 
sundry thoughts and inferences on the use of the nerves, and 
on the nervous properties and sensibility of the womb. They 
are short, and we may therefore notice them without much in- 
jury to our more serious occupations. 

We have already noticed that Professor Tiedemann regards 
it as established by his researches, that the womb is liberally 
supplied with nervous filaments, which are diffused through its 
whole substance. This proposition, which must be admitted, 
as we have above said, as a matter of fact on his authority, sug- 
gests, in the jSrst place, the inference, which he believes to be 
consonant to truth, and the understood laws of the animal eco^ 
nomy, — that the womb derives sensibility from its nerves, and 
performs its peculiar organic actions by virtue of nervous power. * 



* We must acknowledge here that we have been obliged to express, by drcuinlo- 
catioii, what Professor Tiedemann has said shortly in the wmtls *<et¥i norroeft cui|i 
erganismo conjunctum esse. " We honestly acknowledge that this is not Tevy iiw 
teUieibley and our object in using the peripluxistic mode of expres^on is to make it 
intelligible. It is evident that the obscurity of the Professor's language lies in the 
wcnd^ « gggapiana copjunctum. ** To understand what is meant by them, it is ic^ 
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The womb, says he, is so far from being a dull and insensible 
organ, that it enjoys a very high degree of sensibility 5 and, in 
proof of this, he adduces several observations. When the mouth 
x)f the womb is touched in the living subject, the individual 
perceives it ; a probe introduced also gives rise to sensation. 
Haller remarkeo, that its mouth, during the venereal act, be- 
comes the seat of a pleasurable titillation, which he ascribed 
to friction by the organ of the male. A woman is deprived of 
the sexual appetite by excision of the womb,-»-according to 
the testimony of Wrisberg, that a woman, in whom a midwife 
had performed this operation, though, after healing, she had 
commerce with a male, was yet unconscious of her former sen- 
s3,tions. Lastly, Tiedemann remarks, that wounds of this 
organ are violently painful, on the authority of Rousset, who 
states, that excision of a prolapsed uterus was attended with 
much pain; and of Wrisberg, who mentions, that in the in-- 
stance already quoted, most acute pain was suffered, while the 
midwife was cutting off the depending organ from the genitals. 
To demonstrate the influence of the nerves over uterine or- 
ganism. Professor Tiedemann adverts to the changes which 
Qiey undergo during pregnancy. Since these nerves, he re- 
marks, become larger when the womb is gravid, no one can 
deny that the force of sensation is at this time increased. That 
the motions of the fcetus are felt, must also be ascribed to its 
sensibility. A pregnant woman feels the hand of the midwife . 
when turning the infant. And, lastly, the pains attending and 
following delivery, appear to proceed from contraction of the 

I 

qtiisite to be awate of the sense attached to the former of these vrords among the 
Gentian physiologists; and it is to be deplored, that, on too many occasions, they 
evidently show, that they Use the term without understanding exactly what they 
mean. It is one of those unfortunate abstractions about which they have reasoned 
and debated for many years, without ever giving it a precise definition ; and who- 
ever reads four or .five German writers who often use the term, will find, that nei- 
ther do all of them use it in tlie same sense, nor does the same writer invariably 
attach to it the same signification. In the present case, we conceive it is not to be 
doubted, from the context, that Professor Tiedemann employs it to express that 
general property or assemblage of properties, if you will, which belong to any or- 
gan as a vital tissue. Tlie organism of the womb^ according to this view, means 
the circulation and sensibility, — ^tlie property by which it grows, as the individual 
gtows, discharges menstrual blood, is susceptible of impregnation and conception, 
enlarges with the enlargement of the fcetus, and at a definite time expels this body, < 
contracts, and returns to its fonner dimensions. In short, the organism of the womb 
is employed to denote every property and action of that organ as a part of an ani - . 
nial body. Having premised thus explanation, we conceive it is easy to see that 
Professor Tiedemann, though confused by the peculiar notions of his countrj'men, 
means neither rafore nor less than what we expressed by circumlocution in the text, 
that it was allied with organism by means of nervous power, or, in other words, thaj 
it owed its organism, that is, its organic properties, to nervous power. 
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fleshy fibres by which the uterine nerves ar^ stretdied and 
compressed. 

Again, he thinks it undoubted, that the nerves ei^ercise some 
power over the involuntary 'or automatic motions of the or- 
gan ; but the reason assigned for this is not so conclusive, viz. 
Dccause probably the nerves render involuntary muscles sus- 
ceptible of impressions or sfimulij and dispose them by con- 
tractile irritation to motion. But he hazards even a bolder in- 
ference still, which consists almost entirely of &cts, which are 
either assumed or by no means demonstrated. When it is 
certain, says he, that the fleshy fibres arise during pregnancy, it 
id not unreasonable to think, that the motions oi me womb, by 
which the feetus is expelled during delivery, depend on, and are 
guided by, nervous power. 

Though these doctrines of Professor Tiedemann are by no 
means imlike many which are deliberately advanced in phy- 
siological writings in general, and certainly do not ofier much 
greater violence to the reason than many others do, yet we 
cannot say that we are ouite prepared to admit them in their 
present form. We neither doubt nor deny the influence which 
the nerves of the womb probably exercise over its properties 
and actions; but we do not think that a sufficient number 
of well-established facts has been collected concerning the 
phenomena of uterine action, to justify the confident interen- 
ces which the learned Professor draws. The facts regarding the 
sensation of the organ, as shown by touch, injury, wounds, 
&c. prove nothing more than that the womb is possessed of 
the usual properties of organic substances, — and that the 
individual still retains the consciousness of these properties. 
But we do not conceive that a necessary inference from this is, 
that it owes these properties to its nervous filaments. Many facts 
' tend to show, that the sensation of pain especially depends not 
on the presence of nervous filaments in the part affected, but on 
properties originally inherent in its tissue, as an organic sub- 
stance. The sensation of pain is in no case exactly in the ratio 
of the nervous filaments distributed to each tissue ; and, in many 
tissues, in which no nervous filament can be recognised, pain 
takes place as in those in which neryes are abundant and con- 
spicuous. 

The dependence of the sexual sensations on the uterine nerves 
1% in our opinion, a very untenable doctrine ; and is, moreover^ 
contradicted by numerous facts which are established on compe- 
tent authority. It is certainly quite natural to think, that a fe- 
male, from ^'hom the womb has been partially or entirely re- 
moved, will not retain these sensations in the same perfection ia 
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which she onginaliy felt them, when the organ was complete ; 
but, this fact, if it be admitted on the small number of authen- 
ticated cases, proves, not that these sensations depend either on 
the uterine nerves, or on the nervous power of the organ, but 
that they are connected with the presence of the great organ of 
female conception. The inference is further contradicted by 
the well known fact, that extirpation of the ovary in the female, 
either of the human subject or of brute animals, extinguishes 
the sexual appetite completely. In this instance, the womb and 
its nerves are left entire, yet the individual exhibits no proof of 
sexual appetite, or susceptibility of venereal sensation, 

The most curious and embarrassing part of the subject of these 
speculations yet remains. An or/ran, which has long periods of 
inaction, or absolute torpor, which, in all, remains a consider- 
able time in a state of quiescence, and is fitted for its proper 
functions only during a certain period of life; and in many, at 
certain times only of that period, constitutes a curious and in- J 
teresling subject of inquiry. Are we to suppose that its nerval I 
actually become large, more numerous, and more sensible in ths ■ 
periods of iLs action, than they were in those of its quiescence? 
By what means can they become larger, or more sensible; for 
it is scarcely within ihe compass qf belief that their number can 
be increased ? Do these nerves undergo an actual enlargement 
during each pregnancy; and do they, with the same regularity, 
shrink to their previous minuteness during the intervals of preg- 
nancy ? On these points, notwithstanding the researches of Pro- 
fessor Tiedemann, we still are in want of some good and well 
established (acts. They might be ascertained to a certain ex- 
tent in the bodies of brute animals in the first instance, which 
might thus lead to their confirmation or refutation, by subs^ 
quent opportunities of research in the human subject. At pre- 
sent, it is obvious that they are so undetermined, as to be cre- 
dited by none, whose credulity is not unparalleled. 

We have one word only to say of the engravings. They are 
sketched by Professor Huux, a colleague of the author, ana en- 
graved by Dutienhofer and Karcher. Of their anatomical accu- 
racy it does not become us to speak, further than to say, that all 
the parts which we have compared with our own dissections, are 
distinctly, and, on the whole, accurately represented. We 
liavc not had opportunity of examining the nerves of the gravid 
womb. The first engraving represents the nerves of the womb. 
Fallopian tubes and ovaries in the body of a woman of 22, who 
died of nervous fever six days after delivery. It gives us a 
front view of the spermatic plexus, the great upper hypogastric 

I* uterine plexus, the lateral uterine plexus and their ramifica- 



I 
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tiobs foUowiu; the tortuosities of the uterine mrteries^ The se« 
oond gives a lateral view oS the pelvic uenres in general, espe« 
cklly the lateral uterine^ and the lower lateral hypo^trio 
filaments* As works of art, the^ are certainly respectable,— r 
much supericM' to any thing met with in this country, but great* 
ly inferior to the engravings of Anderloni in the works of Scarpa. 
The chief mistake is an occasional violaticm of perspective, and 
an unsuccessful attempt at forershortening. r^otwithstanding 
these defects, however, as mere representations of the objects, 
ihey are good, and must be iisefiil to die anatannirji] studimt. 
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MEDICAL INTELLIGENCE. 



DOMESTIC, 

Report of Diseases of Birmtigham, Jroin April 3d to July 3d, 1824. 

By Joljin Daneall, M. D. 





APUTB DISEASES. 






No, 




No. 


Cephalalgia * 


41 


Colica • 


4 


Convulaones • 


• 4 


Gonorrhoea * 


4 


Hydrocephalus » 


3 


Menorrhagia 


11 


Iritis 


1 


Podagra .... 


5 


Odontalgia 


1 


Typhus 


8 


Otalgia 


1 


Synochus 


12 


Catarrhus 


4 


Febris Infantum . , 


2 


Cynanche Tonsillaris 


5 


Erysipelas 


2 




3 


Pompholyx 


1 




2 


Rubeola 


24 


Pneumonia 


6 


Variola 


2 


Bronchitis subacuta 


1 


Purpura Hemorrhagica 


1 


Pertussis • 


4 


Purpura Urticans • 


1 


Fleurodyne 


4 


Urticaria • 


1 


Haemoptysis 


13 


Abscessus 


1 


Haematemesis 


2 


Phlegmatia Dolens 


1 


Peritonitis 


3 


Ptyallsmus • . » 


1 


Diarrhosa 


16 


Mastodynia . 


1 


Pbolera p • 


3 








CHBONIC DISBASIS. 






No. 




No» 


Cephalaea • » 


34 


Hydrothoraz 


2 


Hemiplegia 


1 


Phthisis Pulmonalis 


68 


Paralysis Partialis • 


10 


Palpitatio 


I 


Epilepsia • • 


6 


Dyspepsia 


170 


Mania. 


4 


Asthenia 


12 


Hypochondriasis 


1 


Hysteria 


9 


Chorea 


2 


Gastrodynia 


39 


Otorrfaoea • 


2 


Pyrosis 


2 


Hemicrania 


3 


Obttipatio 


79 


Amygdalae Tumidae 


2 


Tenesmus 


I 


TUssis 


16 


Hemorrhoides 


1 


Asthma 


72 


Dysenteria 


4 


^ironchitis C» • 


18 


Hannatonrhcea 


9 
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Tienia 


• 


4 


Syphilis 


laimbrici • • 


• 


3 


Cachexia Syphiloidea 


Marasmus 


• 


60 


Bronchocele t 


liachitis 


• 


3 


Tumor Mammas 


Mruma 


• 


16 


Acne • 


Tumor Alxlomlnis 


• 


3 


Licbeo • 


Splenitis C. • • 


• 


6 


S^ophulus • 


Hepatitis C. 


• 


14 


Porrigo, Favosa 


Icterus 


• 


5 


Porrigo Furfunms 


Catiirrhus Vesicie 


• 


2 


Aphthae 


Dysuria 


• 


6 


Impetigo 


Hematuria • 


« 


1 


Sycosis • 


Calculus • • 


• 


3 


ecthyma Vulgare 


Leucorrhoea • 


• 


3 


Pityriasis Rubra 


Amenorrhoca 


• 


13 


Naevus • 


Prolapsus Uteri 


• 


3 


Psoriasis • 


Hernia Humoralis 


• 


3 


Ulcus 


Kheumatismus C. 


• 


24 


Anasarca • 


Coxalgia • 


• 


2 




Lumbago • 


• 


10 




Paralysis Plumbea 


t 


1 





3 
2 
3 

1 

2 
6 
9 
2 
2 
1 
1 

1 
1 
I 
1 
2 
4 

Total, 985 



The weather du^ng the present quarter has been generally mild, with a fair 
proportion of rain. Towards the latter part of it the temperature was comparatirei- 
ly low, with N£. winds and much rain. 

The most striking feature in the present Table is the great number of the afiec- 
tions of the head, forming more than a tenth of the whole, while in the former re- 
ports they have seldom exceeded one thirteenth. They varied very considerably in 
the severity of the symptoms. Not unfrequently there was mpch difficulty of mo- 
tion, without pain ; at other times rheumatic pains were severe. The accompani- 
ment of general uneasiness,, and often great pain, has been mentioned by^many 
writers as characterising the early steps of hydrocephalic; but I am not aware that 
connection between those disorders of the encephalon and rheumatic pains has ever 
been noticed. Dr Cooke, who appears to have collected every thing of importance 
upon the subject, has not remarked it My experience would lead me to believe that 
there is often a c6mmon cause for both maladies. In a gentleman whom \ had tlie 
opportunity of watching very minutely for two years before his death, rheumatic 
pains in the shoulder and loins were very troublesome. He was at length attacked 
by paralysis ; and a week or two before he died from an apoplectic seizui^, he eom- 
plaiued of much suffering and stiffness in the loins. A similar train of symptoms 
was observable in the instance of hemiplegia in the present list. Two years agol 
the patient, a woman about forty years of age, had lost the use of the lower Hmbs 
for four months, from what was termed rtieumatism by her medical attendants. 
When I saw her in tlie beginning of the year, she had headach, with pain- in the 
shoulders. A more remarkable instance, however, has occurred in a woman who is 
still under my care. Her first complaint was excessive headach, fixed principally at 
a spot a little above the outer angle of the left eye ; and at one time she had great 
dimness of sight. By the application of leeches and purging^, the pain wsto n!mov<r 
cd, and for a week or ten days she seemed free from complaint She then returned 
with most extreme pain in the right arm, which she represented as so severe as to 
prevent her taking any rest The slightest attempt to move the arm was productive 
of great suffering, referred chiefly to the deltoid muscle, but affecting the whole arm 
very considerably. For this affection acupuncturation was employed, aiid with com- 
plete success ; Uit in a very short time after, the headach retmned. This was re- 
moved by the former remedies, but was succeeded by another attack of pain in the 
arm, which was likewise relieved a second time by acupuncturation. These two af- 
fections have alternated several times since in a similar manner. Many other in- 
stances might be adduced, froni the present Table, of sinHlar coincidences. 

The instance of purpura hemorrhagica recovered with purging. The patient, a 
woman^forty-mne y«an of age, had extensive patches of pitrpura upon dififereni 
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parts of tbc body, and bled very profusely from the moutb and bowels. I had seen 
her a week before the purpura appeared, when she complained of common dyspep- 
sia. On the third day I ordered her a little wine ; but this evidently aggravated the 
disease, and produced considerable headach', and was consequently not repeated.' 
On the fifth day, the catamenia appeared, and were very copious ^ and from lliis 
time she gradually recovered. Her bowels were freely acted upon the whple time. 

The case of purpura urticans was in a child, and recovered under a similar treatment. 

The system of purging in chorea and epilepsy has become now too general to 
need farther recommendation. The enumeration of fresh and successful cases, how- 
ever, may still serve to confirm the propriety of the plan. Both the cases in the 
Table recovered under active purging every other day for a fortnight. 

One of the cases of obstipation was of very long standing. For three or four 
monUis the individual constantly vomited, and the whole symptoms were such as to 
raise a suspicion of organic disease of the stomach. Active aperients, however, com- 
pletely restored her health. 

Three fourths of the cases of marasipus were the sequelae of measles ; and the pre- 
valence of the latter disease may be better inferred from this than the number in the 
Table. All the instances of pneumonia were derived from the same source. In the 
very early stages, t. e, a few days after the disappearance of the eruption, the inflam- 
mation of the lungs was in general readily curable ; but if much longer time was 
suffered to elapse, the malady put on a chronic form, and almost without exception 
ended fatally. 

There have been very few cases of fever in this quarter. 

On Amputation, Letter to James St/me, Esq, from Mr Robertson, Surgeon of the 

Convict Hospital Ship, Sheemess, 

Pear Sib* 1B«A Augusty 1824*. 

An opportunity having been offered in this hospital of putting into exe- 
cution the mode of amputation jeconmiended by you in the LXXVIIIth Number of 
the Edinburgh MecRcal and Surgical Journal, I determined on adopting it My 
patient, a lad of 18, labouring under an enlargement of the bones of the knee- 
joint, which had resisted repeated local bleeding by leeches and cupping, issues, 
blisters, embrocations and moxa, together with several courses of alterative medi- 
cine, submitted to the operation on the ^ inst. My assistant, Mr Bayley, having 
undertaken to command the femoral artery by pressure with his thumb, I followed 
your directions in every particular, employing neither tourniquet, tenaculum, nor 
^-etractors ; and, in comparison with the former mode of amputation, this was the 
work of a moment, with a great diminution of pain, little or no hemorrhage, and 
with a surface that enabled every vessel to be seen on the instant The stump has 
healed by ihe first intention, with the exception of the opening mode by the liga- 
tures, and a spot on the lower surfece. 

.1 had anticipated, from the very angular direction of the incisions, that the limb 
would have been too pointed, but it proves a round, full, compact stump ; and, in 
Ihe opinion of the naval and military surgeons, as well as that of my private 
friends who have attended the case, is very superior to those which result from the 
circular incisions. A pupil of M. Dupuytren saw it on the eighth day, and was 
much struck with the remarkable contrast between its uniting condition, and the 
icharpee-covered stumps daily seen in the Parisian hospitals. 

' Your method has my decided and unqualified approbation, and I hope yon 
may have the gratification of seeing it speedily adopted throughout the surgical 
world. The non-employment of the tourniquet is the point on which opinion will 
be the most difficult to Eradicate, it having hitherto been considered as only to be 
laid adde from stem necessity. Some of my friends recommended' that in this in- 
stance it should be left loose on the limb, and others that it should be kept in hand 
in case of being waiited ; but I venture to assert, that neither those, nor any who 
may hereafter witness the small amount of blood lost, will hesitate one moment as 
to its rejection. 

' My colleague in hospital duty, Mr Cullen, suggested the employment of the 
tailed bandage (with centre piece sufficiently long to super^e the cross pieoet 
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vsually put over the face of a stumiO instead of the circular reller. I found it, 
very advantageous, enal>Hng my assistant to remove the dressings without raising 
the fctump from the pillow, and to apply pressure in a more uniform JEUid easy, 
manner. I am, dear Sir, your faithful Servant^ Archibald Robebtson. 

P. S.— A convict on whom I had amputated some time ago, stole unnoticed 
into the Ward, and witnessed this operation. He was so struck with the rapidity 
of t))c process, and tlie diminution of pain to the sufferer, that he stopped me oa 
deck to express Iiis surprise at the unnecessary pain to which he had been subject?- 
ed ! I quieted his vexation by telling him, that this mode was not then known. 

Hem arks by Mr Syme,'-—1 feel much obliged to Dr Hobertson, with whom I h^ve 
not tlic pleasure of being personally acquainted, for sending me this notice of 4 
case so favourable to the Flap Operation; but regret that he should have said no- 
tiling of Mr Liston's merits, as his not doing so may lead those who have not read 
ray paper on amputation to imagine that I claim more dian belongs to me. 

Any credit -which I deserve is not for inventing the operation, since it was in- 
vented long ago by many different people, nor for practising it, since, although 
others have perfomxcd it occasionally, Mr Liston was the first in this country to ad- 
opt it in all cases ; but for recommending it to the public by such arguments, and 
comparisons with the methods usually followed, as to awaken the attention of the 
profession. To Mr Liston, I may Eidd, belongs, without dispute, the honour of 
abandoning the tourniquet in this country, his reasons for which will be. found in 
the LXXVIIIth dumber of this Journal. For though some surgeons on the 
Continent, as well as others in our own army, have recommended, by precept and 
example, the disuse of any mechanical contrivance for restraining hemorrhage dur- 
ing amputation, I am not aware of any surgeon in Great Britain introduciag such 
a proceeding into private practice previous to the time of Mr Liston. 

12, Dundas Street, 3Ut August, 1824s. James Sybce. 

Trial for Poisoning with Corrosive Suhlimate.'-^FoT the particulars of the follow- 
ing case we arc indebted partly to the daily papers, but chiefly to the kindness of a 
gentleman who was personally concerned in the trial ; and we believe our readers 
may rely with confidence on die accuracy of all the facts we shall have to mention^ 
The case is deeply interesting to every practitioner. It has excited a great deal of 
speculation in the neighbourhood of the place where it occurred, both on account 
of its complexity, and by reason of the station of the person who was charged with 
the crime. It turns chiefly on the medical evidence; which, therefore, occupied a 
great proportion of the time spent in the trial. And we have great pleasure in der 
daring our opinion, that almost the whole of the eyidence is unexceptionably good, 
does great credit to the individual who was the diief crown witness, and furnisher 
an excellent example of the decisive information wl\ich may be supplied even in th^ 
most complicated cases by a person qualified to conduct medico-legal inquiries. 

Mr Hodgson, a surgeon in Sunderland, was indicted on the 18th of August, at th^ 
last Durham Assizes, for administering poison to his wife, with the intent to murder 
her. The history of tiie woman's illness is the following : At the time the attempt was 
supposed to have been made, she was labouring under an attack of acute ilieumatism ; 
on account of which a physician, Dr Brown of Bishop- Wearmouth, attended her near- 
ly from the beginning. When he first visited her, he found her mouth slightly af-^ 
fected with calomeL He ordered the vinum colchici to be taken, with occasional a- 
nodynes and laxatives; and a few days afterwards, in consequence of her being 
seized with considerable pain about the side and stomach, he bled her, and directed 
a blister to be applied over the stomach. These accessory symptoms soon subsided^ 
the affection of tiie mouth also went away, and', at length, when her rheumatic 
complaints alone remained, he ordered the calomel to be resumed in the dose of six 
grains every evening, with two or three grains of opium made with it into a bolus. 
Laxatives were also given occasionally in the morning. She had taken three, or 
at the utmost four doses of the calomel and opium with some relief to her com- 
plaints, and wtthont experiencing any unpleasant sensation in swallowing them,-— 
when, on the 6lh of June, about a fortnight after Dr Brown was first called to at} 
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tend her, she was attacknt in 

burning in the throat, gullet 

the bolus should be divided i 

of them produced so painful 

some mistake had been comr 

other two, whiih immediately increased the huming si 

she cried out. In about five or ten mlDutea a draught was given ner, ait^r ur 

she felt ^ck ; and in a few minutes mare she began to vomit with violence. 

Brown was accordingly sent for, and arrived about an hour or ati hour and a 

after she had taken the pills. He found Ihe pulse amall and frequent, and the si 

bedewed with a cold, clammy sweat; she complaioed of a eonstaot and severe soi , 

of burning in the fauces and throat and along the coiubb of the gullet down t* J 

the pit of the stomach; she vomited at short intervals large quantities of mucus 

and rejected every thing ehe drauk ; but the bowels were not then affected. Itf 

Brown, suspecting that some mistake might have been committed, inquired whelhw 

it was possible that the person who compounded the pills could have used taiC 

tar emetic instead of calomel, but found that this was almost impossible. H4 

ordered an anodyne draught to allay the irritability of the stnmach ; it was coi^ 

pounded by ttie prisoner and swaltowod by the patient in Dr Brown's presence ; b^ 
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B almost immediately discharged again. Ho then ordered a simpler anodyi^ 

draught, consisting merely of laudanu - . "-.- 

prisoner went down stairs to prepare it, 

Dr Brown had remained. The latter, 

marked that the draught was " mora than twice as Irulky a: 

and likewise more turtud ; he proceeded to tai^te it, and was asloniEhed 

had an acrid aliominable taste, like that of corrosive sublimate. Ilis sui 

rally took a different course, on making tliia discovery; andonthepre' 

the same substance might have been taketi intliepllb or draught administered bofori! 

his arrival, he gave her while of eggs as an anUdote. From this remedy she 

enced immediate and decided relief. Owing to some unaccountable and n 

justiBable omisdon on tfie part of the King's counsel and of the judge, tlie patlei 

history was not traced any farther on the trial. But we know from the best authc. 

ty, that neit morning she was affected with slight diarrboa, and ou Uie tbirddi 

with ptyalism ; but she gradually recovered from her dangerous symptoms, j 

able to give evidence when the prisoner was Iricd- 

The draught which Dr Brown received from the prisoner, anil which he suspect^ 
by its taste to contain corrosive sublimate, was preserved and carefully analyzed ^ 
■ pracdsed chemist, in presence of the Doctor and two surgeons, who saw the paiicd. 
on the first evening of her new illness. Carbonate of potass produced in it a palf 4 
brick'red sediment, ammonia a brownish- white precipitate, lime water a ycllowisb- 
brown precipitate; and when acted on by galvanisni, it amalgamated gold. Then 
results lefi no doubt in the minds of the gentlemen present, that corrosiv- ••■i>ii-"-*i 
was contained in the draught; and the quantity was estimated (by wha 
not staled] at ]3 grains and Il-ldths. Part of the maltera vomite 
subjected to analysis, but no mercurial substance was detected in them. IIk 
matters, however, were not preserved till the white of eggs had been administered, a 
only ofier the patient had been vomiting incessantly for more than an hour. Lit 
evidence was procured of the actual composition of the pills she svrallowed. A mini 
portion was found by Dr Brown and the two surgeons on Ihe slab on which it was st 
posed they had been compounded; and Ilicse three gentlemen, together with 1 
prisoner himself, agreed that il tasted like corrosive sublimate ; but the small pi, . 
tjon they found was consumed in tasting it, so that no chemical test could be applied J 
to it. No information could be procured of the nature of the draught adniinisterea 
before Dr Brown's arrival. 

Such are the medical facts of the case. Bcfbre offering any comments on their 
import, and the liglit in which they were viewed by the medical witnesses and the 
court, we shall give an abstract of tlie moral evidence alsoi Mr Hodgson appears, 
by the leslimooy of many of his intimate iViends and of his servants, to have uni- 
formly conducted himself towards his wife with great humanity, "and wltli that «f- J 
Tectiun which eliuuld always be wi^ed for between man and wife. " From the fil«t| 
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period of Dr Brown*s attendance on his wife, he bad been in the habit of giving Mr 
Hodgson hi« prescriptions verlmlly ; and it appears that the latter, id. compound* 
ing the medicines prescribed, had been in, the custoni of altering slightly the 
ingredients and their proportions. This was, generally told to Dr firown, who 
did not disapprove of the changes, as tliey were immaterial. On the evening of 
the 6ih of June the apprentice who had miade the former boluses with six 
grains of calomel and from two to four grains of opium, was told by his master 
to make one with eight grains of the former and half a grain of the latter. About 
ten, his master came to him in the shop and told him he was not to sleep there as 
usual that evening, because the two servants who slept with a child were Incommoded, 
by the heat of the weather, and one of them was to occupy his bed. The boy ac- 
cordingly went home. The bolus was brought to Mrs Hodgson's rocmi by the ap- 
prentice a few minutes before the preceding conversation took place between him 
and his master. Not long afterwards, Mr Hodgson entered the room and took away 
the bolus, without making any observation. No one saw what he did. with it. The 
apprentice had left the shop by that time ; and the servant who was to sleep in it, 
and had gone down to make the bed, did not see him do any thing ; but she was not 
always in such a situation as enabled her to see what was done at the marble slab ; 
and, besides, she left the shop soon after the apprentice, so that the prison^ who had 
left it before her, might have returned unseen. Not long after he took the bolus from hn 
wife's room, he returned with it, saying he had put half a grain more of opium into 
it. She then asked him to divide it into three pills, which he did accordingly. He 
gave her them himself, one after the other; and when she expressed a suspicion afUr 
taking the first, that some mistake had been committed, he assured her they were 
quite right, and that ** she must keep it (the first) down, or she woutd have the same 
to take over again. *' Afterwards, when she complained of increased pain, so that 
she was obliged to cry out, he gave her a draught of his own compounding, not or- 
dered by her physician. Finding herself getting still worse, she desited him to send 
for her mother who had left the house about half an hour before. He made some 
slight opposition to this, but nevertheless allowed his wife to send the servant for her. 
Soon afterwards he went himself for Dr Brown (at whose suggestion does not 
appear from the Report, although surely that important point must have been aficer-^ 
iained.) He told Dr Brown his wife had been seized with symptoms of inflamma- 
tion in the stomach. On arriving together at the house, Dr Brown expressed his 
suspicion that tartar emetic might have been used by the boy instead of calomel ; but 
the prisoner said he had perfect confidence in the boy*s exactness in compounding me^ 
dicines. When the Doctor discovered that the second draught contained some acrid 
substance, the prisoner tasted it and agreed that it tasted like corrosive sublimate. He 
then attempted to give some explanation as to the presence of corrosive sublimate in it, 
observing that he had been preparing an injection for a sailor, which contained ' five 
grains to tha ounce of water. ** He repeatedly requested that th^ draught might be 
destroyed ; **«^** and something was said about saying nothing more about it in the 
event of Mrs Hodgson recovering ;*' but the witness, who stated this, was not allowed 
to explain himself. When the surgeon, who was then sent for at Dr Brown's request, 
arrived, the prisoner observed to him, that ** he considered Dr Brown had very 
unnecessisrily caused a great deal of alarm in his family;** and repeated to him his 
wish that the draught should be destroyed. A second surgeon afterwards arrived. 
When the three medical attendants went with the prisoner to the shop and tasted the 
matter on the slab where the bolus had been compounded, he agreed with them that 
it tasted like corrosive sublimate. Finally, when the constable arrested him, lie ob- 
served *^ it can't be helped now, *' and'accompanied him quite freely. On his exami- 
nation before the magistrate, he said " it must have occurred through mistake, as the 
bottle containing the powdered opium, and that containing the corrosive sublimate 
stood together; and he Was in a state of intoxication at the time. *' 

The following points of evidence were likewise adduced, relative to the possibility 
of the medicines in the shop being confounded— of the prisoner being drunk — and 
of his being insane. The powdered opium and corrosive sublimate stood together ; 
the calomel (in a state of powder) in a bottle separated by a partition from the cor- 
rosive sublimate, which was in crystals ; and the tartar emetic in a totally different 
part of the shop. One of the servants deposed that her master was drunk ; but all 
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the olher witnesses, geven or eight in numlier, agreed Ihnt he was sober. Ilis wife 
thought him insane for sii monihs btfore, Lecoiisc " he used to go about Ihe house 
with fewer clothes on him than be ought to have; " but no other evidence was aildu- 

II ia apparent that the medical atid moral eiiilence are so jnlerwoven in Ihe case 
now Mated, as to render their separation. very difliculi. In tim following remarks, 
we shall keep ihem as much ajiart as possible. 

1. Was poison giren in the bolus > This question, wo appreliend, will be an. 
Kwered in the affirmative by every person who lakes an extended view of the sj-mj). 
lams of poisoning am! of natural disease. No natural disease could produce ■ sense 
of burning from Ihe IhroaC to the epigastrium, id iiei^ tiuldea and in wry acuic .- 
And that it arose from some acrid substance being swallowed, is rendered even more 
distinct fa; its being aggravated by each pill, and b; its occurring immediately on 
their adounistralion. We say immedialeli/, not in the vague sense in which tl]e 
word is used by witnesses even of tlie medical profession, — but in its most decided 
Mgniiication ; for it is probable Oiat hut s few seconds would intervene betwitt Iho 
swallowing of each pill. — Several oftlie witnesses allowed that bile might haYc iiims- 
ed the sense of burning. But this was out of the ijueslion in the present case, as 
Dr Brown very properly mentioned. Bile would not cause a scnsB of burning so 
very acute; and besides, the sensation existed before the patient be^ti to vomit 
This appears, therefore, to be an instance in which, contrary to tlie opinion of Or- 
Bla and other medical jurists, a witness might swear to the fact of general poison- 
ing from the symptoms only. [See our Number for last April, xxi. 411.] 

2. Was poison given in the 6ist draught preparoct and administered by the prison- 
Vf It caused immediate vomiting; but this is no proof of its having contained 
poiaon, and no other was adduced. 

. S. What was the poison in the bolus? In answering this question, it is requl- 
»te to pay some regard to the mora! evidence. Suepidoig^ being entertaineil, the 
answer must be given, if possible, with a view to these suspitnons. — It appears high- 
ly probable, if not almost certain, that the ]iaisan was corrosive sublimate, and tliat 
it composed Ihe greater part of the bolus or pills. This is shown by the violent 
«ense of burning suddenly produced, such as scarcely any other solid poison could 
produce ; by the speedy relief derived from the white of eggs; by the subsequent 
ptyalism ; by the taste of the stufl' on the marble slab where the bolus was com- 
pounded, or re-compounded ; and by the fact that this poison was very nearly given 
a siiort while afterwards, — whether by acrident or design, we do not at present in- 
quire. Most of these grounds of opinion, especially the ptyalism, are singly equivo- 
cal, we admit; but, taken conjunctly with each other, and with the &ct of general 
poisoning being already proved, they form a basis sufficiently substantial. When 
the case waii 6rst staled to us, we were disposed to think, that dedslre evidence 
might be procured of die nature of the bolus, by learning whether the palicnl did 
or tlid not perceive the horrible and undisgvisable taste ot corrosive sublimate. But 
we muBl change that opinioti. Our correspondent, to whom we applied for iDfor- 
malion on the subject, says, that she was so completely engrossed by the eiquiiile 
sufferings of the moment, that her physician could never get a clear imswer (Vom 
her concerning the laste of the pills. We sfaalt assume that slic did not perceive in 
them the powerful, acrid taste of the poison tuspeeled. Had she been taking ar.y 
article of food, or any thing but medicine, then we should most probably bavc said 
that corrosive sublimate could not have been taken. But many persons either pur- 
posely or involuntarily use means for preventing the taste of medicines being per- 
ceived. This may be efFertcd either by balding the nose, or by bringing the vBlum 
pindulum yalali over the internal opening of the tiosltils. The lollcr mode, if prac- 
tiled dexterously, will enable one, as we have oflen personally experienced, to swal- 
' w unlBslcd the most disgusting compost a physician could invent. Indeed, we 

iTe sufficient practical proof oflhe possibility of tastes being not perceived, in the 
uent accidents arising from oxalic acid being loistaken for Epsom salt. No ono 

.._:ld drain a bowl of strong oxalic acid if he perceived its taste. 

4. But was there sufficient evidence that Ihe third draught conuined corrosive 

'ilimite? The precipitates were indistinct in colotir, as was to he aniicipnted 
*~ tha draught contBining * liiiU laudanum ; still ibey approached in appearance 
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io tfieir characteristic colours ; and the iDference that they Indicated corronre sub^ 
limate, was rendered good by the effects on gold, with the aid of galyanism. But 
why diid not the experimentert evaporate a little of the solution, and use the test of 
sublimation ? Why did they not try ^e sulphureous test ? Why did they not prortf 
ffie existence Of hydrochloric acid/ and thus show that the mercurial preparation 
could be nothing but corrosive sublimate? As their experiments stood, it might 
have been any other soluble salt of mercury as well as corrosive sublimate. These, 
to be sure, are also poisonous ; but we must reprobate every appearance of want of 
preciKion in medico-legal inquiries. 

5. Could the corrosive subUmate haire been administered by mistake ? This is 

riperiy a question which the jury alone diould answer ; but in this particular case 
is one which requires much medical knowledge to answer correctly ; at least a 
great deal more than either the jury could or the ju^^ did possess. We shall there- 
fore offer a few remarks upon it. If a mistake did exist, it must have been a sys-^ 
tcnuittc one, since the same substance waa used twice* Hence the prisoner mus€ 
have first mktaken corrosive sublimate in the crystalline, or powdered state, for 
calomel, or powdered opium ; and then he must have mistaken a strong solution 
of^ sublimate for water. Dr Brown shows, tjhat the Jirtt was an unlikely error. 
Mistaking corrosive sublimate for powdered opium was out of the question ; and 
mistaking it for calomel was unlikely, as the iipinei' was in crystals and ibe latter 
In powder ; and, besides, they were not so placed in the shop as to render a mistake 
probable. The second mistake was not dwelt on very fully at the trial : at least nor 
circumstances regarding it were pressed for, except sucb as favoured the prisoner. 
Thus the medicaJ witnesses i^reed, that Mr Hodgson, being a man of information, 
must have known, that the cuanght he brought would strike the physician as difl' 
fering in quantity, and perhaps even in jippearance, fraof. the one ordered ; and like-i 
wise, that it was such as would be at once vomited by the patient, and consequently 
do little harm. We need not offer any remark on these statements ; they are evi« 
dently of no weieht, and cannot lead to any sound conclusion as to the prisonerV 
mofives. But it is singular, that no attempt was made to ^oyc the possibility at 
impossibility of the solution of corrosive sublimate being mistaken for water. Did 
the prisoner keep a solution in his shop? It appears not ; for when he attempted M 
explain the supposed accident, he said, ** He had prepared one Ipr an injection fbi' 
a saflor.** Could he have taken part of that injection? No. \t was not strong 
enough. It contained but five nains to the ounce ; and that which bis wii^ was on 
the point of taking, supposing it to have been even thrice, ^instead of " more than 
twic^**), as much as what Dr Brown ordered, must have contained ab^t 18 grains 
and a half per ounce. Mr Justice l|ayley, following the humane practice among! 
the English Judges of acting as counsel for the prisoner, st^gested in Ivis charge 
to thejuiy, (as we are informed by our Correspondent), that the corrosive sublimate" 
might have got into the draught by having been accidentally dissolved in tloe lau- 
danum. The absurdity of tms conjecture may be forgiven in consideration ai the 
principle which prompted him to hazard it ' Of late, however, we have obsertedt 
many parallel occurrences. It would be desirable, that when the Judge under- 
takes ta makie the physical sci^ces square with his ideas of the case, he would use 
more merciftilly his privilege of infallibility. On the question of the prisoner's 
inotive, we do n<rt consider it necessary to offer any farther remarks. We have no- 
ticed it, because it hangs partly on medical evidence ; and to this view of it we have 
confined ourselves. The prisoned was found Not Guilty; and therefore it would be 
equally indelicate and unniecessary to view the question with a reference to the other 
grounds of judgment 

We recommend the case to the careful consideration, of every student in legal 
medicine. The evidence, we repeat, is, on the whole, admirably correct; and we 
are assured it has been faithfully reported. ITie report we have followed is in the* 
London Courier fur August 21st 
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' Medital Graduations at Mdinburgk* 

On the 1st August, the Senatus Academicus of tlie Univefsifcy of Edin-' 
burgh, conferred the degree of Doctor i^ Medicine on the fbllowing Ge^demeh 
(110 in number); after they had gone through the appotnted examinattonoi and* 
publicly defended their respective Inaugural Dissertations:-— 



OfScoOand. 
John Agnew, . . De Hepatitide. 



James Andersoo^ 

William Bogie, 
Robert Browi^ 
George Burton, 
William Ciillen, 

Hugh Donaldson-, 



— Hydrocqphalo 

Acuto. 
— - Scarlatina. 
-— Respiratione. 

— In^ammatione. 

— Remediis in 
Pfathisi l*uinu>nali« 
-^ Appplexia San- 



h Mainwaring ^rander,De Sangitfnts1)£B» 

tnbutione. 
Robert Chaffey, 
Wm. Ross Chapnaan, 
John Rowe t><>u'dcu:e, 
Thomas Dowler, • 



Henry Oaulter, ' • 
Thottias Green, ' . 
William Hadewood, 



Thomas Hingstoh^ 



guinea. 
Gilb. Finlay ^irdwood — Rheumatisma 
Geo. Gregoky Grant, . -*- £flfUnond>tts 

Pleuritids. IjCfaaHe? Holfattd, 
3tL Craufurd Gregory, •-^HydropeAciito.|FranGis HuCdiinson) 
Archibald Hair, » •^— ItP^^* 

— Variola. 

— Pneumonia. 

— Corde AmpU- 

— ^ Carcinbmate. 

— Febre Flavo. 



Archibald Inglis, 
Quintin Jamieson^ 
^neas M< Andrew. 



John M'Kenzie, 
John McLaren, 



J<^B M'Rae, 
William Malcom, 



Alexander McQueen, — Dysenteria. 

<— Haemorrhagia 

tJterina. 
— iPhthisi Pul- 
monali. 
James Mitcfadl, 
Francis Ogston, 
Samuel Alex. Fagaoy 
WiHiam Rdd, 

Continuae IKsiSpIxiia. 
James George Sim, w — Hepatkide 



— Tetano. 
^ VolYulo. 
>— Rheuinau8nf6. 
-— Nspera Febris 



Thomas Spens, 
John Taylor, • 

William Tbomsdi^ 
James Thomson, 

Adam TumbuU, 



Alex. Binny Webster 
George Wilkie, * • 
Thomas A. Wise, 

Cornelius Wood 

David Woodbum, . 



Acuta.; 

— Neuralgfau ' 

— Glandulal%^- 
roidea. 

• — * Scarlatinal 

— Quibusdam 
Plantis Medidnalibus. 

. -«* Nervorum 
Connexu. 
— • Aneurysmate. 
^- Rheumatisma 

— Topographia 
Medica. 

— Erysipelate 
Endemico. 

— Febre Hecti- 
ca. 

— Epilepsia. 



Alexander C. Young, 

Of England, 
Gervase Alexander, — Apoplexia. 

VOL. XXII* VO. 81. 



— Opio. 

— iTydrotfaciract 
^s^ £nteridd«k 

— RfaeuockfttibiiiJi^t 
Acuto. 

^— 'Insania. 

— Dysenteria*. ' * 

— Apoplesia ; 

Sangiiinea* - 

— Morbo Con^* 

tiali. 
-^ Absorption^. 
-- Animalium . 

Tepore. 
•^ Vi Noctia ii^ 



^ — Hydrothoraoa 

-^ Hernia. 

— Morbisquibuf 



John B. James, 

Corpus Humannitak 
Q. Deare Meadows, 
John 0*DonneII,~ . 
)^ohn Overend, - 

Hotnines vtl titerisvd negotiis-nuiilum 

dediti frequenter plecfontpK 
Charles Philips, ' . — iScirrho Yen* 

triculf. 
Alex. John Ralpli,. . ^^ Febre Bariiir; 

densi Legionem JEUginae ii. 1816, 13^17t 

nopulante. 
Edmund Rendle^ / — ^^^litateSan• 

guinis. 
T. Welbank ftobinson, — Acido Muri* 

atico etChlorino. 
Joba Savery, . — Febre. 

Geo. Augustus Stariiog, -^ Dyspepsia. 
Ge^k'^on^^ &ory, — - Hydrocepl^do 



Robi^ X N. Streeten, 

/o^ Thompson, 
Glides Timm, 



Acuto. 
^ Delin'o 1^ 

mend» 
— F^HieTypho. 

t^narum. 
— • Sa ng u i ne ^ 



— Ste^oficopfo. 

— Mqdo quo 



C^as. J. B. Williams, 

j usque Mutationibus. 
J. Calthrop Williams, 
Oswald C. Wood, . 

Nervi Mo^ui inserviunt. 
Robert Young, . — Hsemopty^ 

From, Berwick, 
William Dunbar How, — Epilepsia. 

From Waks. 
Godfrey Howitt, . — Calculis Uri- 

nariia« 
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From IrHand. 'John Murpby, 

P. Ulic Burtc, De Hysteria^ I 

John Copinger^ , — Febre Puer- John O* Reilly, 



Benuurd Coyne, 



perarum. 
, — Typho Gravi. 
ore. 
J. Mackay Cunningham, — Causis Mor 

borum Excitantibus. 

Charles Curtin, . — Dyspepsia. 

Patrick Daly, . — Hernia. 

Gilbert Blliot, . — Hepatitide. 

Patrick Fitapatrick, — FebribusCon 

ttiMiis generatim, sed pr^cipue de Typo. 

Aobert Foley, • ' — Ophthalmia* 

Henry Fulton, . — D^nteria. 

Harpur Gamble, . — Commodis 

Auditus in Moribis Pectoris distingu- 

endis. 

William John Geary, ^- Usu Purgan- 

tiom Mercurialium ampliori in Morbis 

quibusdam sub nomine Febrium cog- 

'nitls. 

Thomas. Godfrey, • — Hcemorrfaagia 

Uterina. 
William M. Hawthorne^-— SanguinisMis^ 

sione in Febribus. 
George Howse, . <— Apoplexia. 
Patrick Keatinge, . -^ Pfithisi Pul 

monali. 
John Edward Kidley, *— Pneumonia. 
T. A. AbmiityKirkwood,— «• Ascites 
HenAry IMf^Cormae, -^ Olavo Secali- 

no. 
Samuel M*Mu1 Ian,' . -^ Enteritide. 
Robert And. JVf'Mtinn, — Abort'u. 
Adam Murray, • -^ Ophthalmia. 



WiL Aug. O* Shea, 
Robert Pack,' 
Peter Sherlock, 
Stephenson Teevan. 



De Hydrocephalo 

Acuto. 
— * Hemicrania. 
•— Rheumatismo. 
— ' Rheumatismo* 

— Erysipelate. 

— Febre Conti- 



Richard Townsend, 
Sulphatis Quinte. 
Thomas Williams, 



nua. 
— Usu 



medico 



— Rubeola. 



From Guemse^^ 
Peter FredericDe Jersey, — Vitiis Huma* 
ni Cordis Congenitis. 

From the East Indies. 
Henry DowdesweU, -— Delirio Ebri- 

ositate Exorto* 
Cuthbert Finch, . — Pulsu. 
Henry Harington, — • Maenorrhagia. 

John Brathwait Taylor, — Absorptionc 

per Venas. 
From Jamaica. 
Richard Bainbridge, • — Rebus Obste- 

tricis. 
James Lee Brodbelt, — Stricturis Recti. 
Thomas Lee Brodbelt, — ApoplexiaeVa- 

rietatibus Entonica atque Atonica. 
John M*Robbie, . — Hydrocephalo 
WilL Bromley Rose, — Djrsenteria. 

From Demerara. 
Thomas Cuming, . — Fhthisi Pul- 

monali. 
From Nova Scotia. 
John M^Braire, . ' — Febre Inter- 

mittente. 
From America. 
Francis Beott, . — Hydrocephalo • 



The Medical Lectures of the University of Edinburgh for the ensuing Session^ 
. commence on Wednesday the 2Sth of October. . 

Dieteti^SS) Materia Medica and Pharmacy, by Dr Duncan, Junior^ at 8, a. m. 
Practice of Mddicine, Dr Home, 9, a.m. 
Chemistry and Chemical Pharmacy, Dr Hb^e, 10, a. m.' 
Institutes of Medicine, Dr Duncan, Senior^ and Dr Alison, 11, a. m. 
Hospital, 12, noon. 

Anatomy and Pathology, Dr Monro, I, pi m. 
Military Surgery, Dr Bdlingall, 2, ;;. m. 

Midwifery and Diseases of Women and Children, D^ Hamilton, 3, p. m. 
JPrinciples and Practice of Surgery, Dr Monro, 4, p. tw. 
Clinical Medicine, Dr Home and Di* X)uncan, junior, 4, p, m. 
Clinical Surgery,- Mr Russell and Mr AUson, 5, p. m. 

During the Sammer Session, Lectures Will be giVen on the following 
Branches of Medical Education :— 
• Botany, Dr Graham. 
Midwifery, Dr Hamilton. 
Clinical Medicine, Dr Home. 
Clinical Surgery, Mr Russel. 
Medical Jurisprudence, Dr Christison. 
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Page 
Jbercrom'bie^ j^r, his oontributioRs 

•^ to the patiiology of the ipleen, 1 

Abemisthy, Dr, on his accpunt of 
Die anatomy of the whal^, . 27 

Accidents on the caput Qiecuni 
coli, - - 18 

Acetate of morphia, its de^tion 
in animals poisoned by it, 231 

Acid hydrocyanic, writers on Its use 
in medicine, •> ., 201 

Air, changes induced on it by rmi- 
ration of vertebrated animals^ 357 

Mcock^ Mr^ his essay on the educfi- 
tion and duties of the gener(il 
practitioner, - - 157 

— — >— — on fractuxeof the knci^-. 
pan, - - 169 

Amputation, observations on, 48 

i ' by flap, in the ConviQ^ 

ship, ... 437 

Anatomy* elements of genera], 403 

Anatomical remarks on the fasclfe 
of the groin, .- - 295 

Animals, their division into Yert9« 
brated and invertebrated, • 407 

Antiscorbutic herbs, their employ<« 
ment and efficacy, - 13^ 

Aortic aneurism, cases of, - 308 

Apothecaries of England and Waleff 

transactions of the Associated} 152 

Appleby medical topography of, 320 

Armstrong, Dr, on the utility of p- 
pium, - - 170. 

Army medical officers benevolent 
fund, - - '226 

Arsenic, on the detection of minute 
quantities of, in mixed fluids, 60 

Arterial circulation, on its agents, 272 

Arteries, observations and experi- 
ments on their muscularity, 256 

Baillt'e, Dr^ monument to his me- 
mory, - - - , 225 

JSairdy Dr Andrew^ his evidence on 
the . diseases of the Penitentiary 
MMilbank, -' 113, 127 



PagiB 
Bampjieldy Mr Robert ^h\& ^vidence ' 

on the causes of scurvy, - . 128' 
Bardsley^ Dr IT., his observations ' , 
in the Salpetriere on mental de* 
rangemcnty - - - " 279 
Bayers, Mr, his niedico-topogni* 

phical sketches of Appleby, 991' 

Bean, St Ignatio, its use as a re- 
medy for epilepsy, - .^26' 
Beck, Dr, his elements of medical 

jurisprudence, - - 178' 

Beclard extirpates the parotid gliind, 

229 
• his elements of general 
anatomy, • • 403^' 

J his division of the anhnal 



tissues. 



417 



Bicetre, causes of scurvy and dy-* 
sentery in, '^^ 131, VS^ 

Biermayer, Dr, his report of dift^. 
sections of puerperal fever, 83 

Birmingham, report of diseases oFj 220 

Blackadder,' Mr^ his notice of ac- 
cidents and diseased structure of 
the caput caecum cpli, - 1^ 

B.lane, Sir Gilbert, iris evidence on 
the existence and causes of scur- 
vy in the Milbank Penitentiary, 

102, 126 

Blood-letting, on its employment 
in the treatment of disease, 31 . 

Bonnar, Mr James, on the em- 
ployment of blood-letting, 51 

Brera, his clinical essay on iodine - 
and its preparations, 201, 214 

Burnet, Dr William, his evidence 
on the diseases of the Peniten* 
tiary at Milbank, - - 111 

Calculi, urinary, cases of, - 91 

Carbonic acid, its origin in respira- 
tion, ... 359 

Cetacea, on the lacteal system in, 23 

Ckaussier, his division of the ani-' 
mal tissues, - - 417 

Choreai case of, - •» ^ii^ 
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ChHttison^ Dr, on tlie detectton of 
minute quandtie* of anenic ip 
mixed fluids, . , 60 

Circulation, intjuiry on doubtful 

points in, - . 271 

Coindet, bis obsenratiors on the ef- 
iKts of iodine in soitre, &c 201, 215 

Cold-blooded animaos, on their res- 
piration, circulation, &c. 333. 339 

Colon, on accidents and diseased 
stmctute of ifs caput caecum - 18 

Colon, obstructed, Mr CaXkm*s cmt^ 
of, ^ ^ ^ 170 

Qombustion, spontaneous, informa- 

* tioo on,- - - - 233 
Commiitee, Select, their Report on 

the MObank t^enitoitiarT, 97, 367 

Copper, ammoniacaly sulphate ojt, 
its use as an arsenical test, 04^ 09 

Corrosire sublimate, poisoning by, 4SS 

Oamton <m hydrocyanic aad - 2Q0 

Qmirtois disicoyered iodine in 1813^ 210 

Craigiey J)r^ bu '^ase of upusyally 
large g»Il-8tooe, - ' 235 

Cremser^ J)r Thomas, bis obserra- 
tions on amputation, ' - 46 

Crowfoot^ Mr Hendertony bis case 
ofbemarrfaage into the womb, 306 

jf^rwallj Vr, his report of the dis- 
eases of Birmingham, - 220 

]j^caths from hydrophobia in the 
Prussian mobarchy, ' . ' ' 233 

Defangemeot, (A)seVvatiqns on, made 
in the l^lpetriere, . ' 279 

Dtekenton, D.r% his evidence on 
. tbe diseases of the Penitentiary ti 
Milbank, - ^112 

Diaseetjon of a case of ruptured 
womb, • - 18 

I^ortion of the feet, Mr Haden 
on,'. ' - . - 168 

I>ysentenr, its preyalence in tbe Mil- 
bank Penitentiary, - 119 

MdwatxtSf l)r, his trcKatise on the in- 
fluence df physiciil ag^ts in life, 332 

Xflectricity, observations of Ifevpa 
and ihimat on, ' - '- 3QS 

Blephamiasis in the Isle of France, 
observations on, - - 286 

l^metic tartar, mode of its employ- 

* 'ment In treatment of peripneu- 

. mohy, hy Rasori, - 227 

^jSpilepsy V remedy for in the St Ig- 

natio bean, . v ^ 226 

^vajiSf A/r, his case of narcotism, 168 
3Sxtirpatic|n of (he ovaries, observa- 
tions on, - - 247 * 
fasciip, pn|be anatpmy of the in- / 
' ^uioal^. • •' ' 295 



Page. 
Feet, distprted and clttb, - 168 
Fishes, on tbeir respiration, &c. 339, 340 
JFokmanny Vr, on his dissections of 

the seal, - - 23 

Frog- tribe, on tbeir respiration and 

circulation, - . 334 

Fractures of the knee-pan, ob- 
servations of Mr Moggridge and 
Mr Alcock on, - - I69 

Fund, benevolent, of army medical 

officers, - . 226 

GairdneTj Dr WiUiam^ his essay on 
tbe efl^ts of iodiAe on the hu- 
man constitution, - 201, 21£^ 
Gall-stone, history of one of unusu* 

al sise^ • . 235 

Gases, on tbe formathm of, during 

respiration, - - 358 

General anatomy, elements of, 403 

Oland, parotid, extirpation of, by 

JSeclard, - . . 229 

Glass, poiinded, attempt \o poison 

by, - . - 224 

Gmtre, use of iodine in curing, 218, 228 
Graduations, medical, at the Uni- 

versiversity of Edinburgh in 1824, 443 
GrantfiUe, Dr Augustus, bis evi. 
dence on the existence and causes 
of dysentery in tbe Penitentiary, 

114, 150 
— his treatise on the use of 
hydrocyanic acid in consumption, 

201, 204 
GreenhoWi his case of internal hernia, 94 
JBtaase^ Professor, his account of the 
remedial powers of the St Igna- 
tio b^an, - • 226 

Maden, Mr Charles Thomas, his 

' cases of poisoning, - 167 

Haden, Mr Thomas, on dislocation 

of the feet and club-foot, . 168 
Hawkins Sir Hichard, tbe first to 
try the effects of lemou-jiiice as 
an antiscorbutic in sea voyages, 140 
HaUer^ bis description of the uterine 

nerves, - - 426 

Heat, animal, on tbe source of - 361 
Hemorrhage into the womb, case of, 206 
Hermer, Dr, his discovery of a new 
' muscle in the human orbit, - 195 
Hernia, internal case of, • 941 

JSufhia'nd on tbe state of prussic 
acid in the distilled water of 
bitter Amends, . 201 

Hunter, "Mr Robert, his observa- 
tions and experiments on the 
muscularity of arteries, 256,265 

Hutchison, Dr Alex. Cojiland, his 
- evidence on the prevalence of 
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scunrjr itt the PeniWntiary at 
MUbank - . ^ IQ^ 

— ^— examinadon of the charges 
against, . - ^6; 302 

treatment of, by the Manag- 



ing Committee of the Peniten- 
tiary, - - - 393 

Hydrocephalus, observations gin, 11 

Hydrocyanic add, writers on its 
use in medicine, - 201 

I II! cases of poison- 

ing by, - - 238 

Hydrogen, sulphuretted, its deli- 
cacy as an arsenical test, - 66^71 

Hydrophobia, on mortality fironv 
in the Prussian monarchy, - 233 

Inoculation,^ experiments on va- . 
riolous ' - - - 9 

Iodine, its use in goitre and scro- 
fula, - - 218,228 

li various preparations of, 213 

Jsle of France, observations on 
elephantiasis in, - 286 

Jejunum, case of its rupture, - 03 

Jessamine, yellow, pcMsonous quali^ 
ties of, » • 192 

Johnson^ DrJames^ his eridence on 
the diseases of the Penitentiary 
at Milbank, 110> 3 3 

JbAnxon, Dr Jamet^ on chronic in- 
flammation of theipericardium, IGS 

Johnson, -Mr John, his evidence on 

' ' the causes of scurvy, - 126 

Jurisprudence, medical, elements ofy 
by Dr Beck, - - 178 

Kidneys, cases of diseases in» . - 91 

JTinnu, Dr J,, observations by, on 
elephantia«is, - - 286 

Klaatch, Dr, of Berlin, ■ his inqui- 
ries on a case of spontaneous 
combustion, - - S32P 

KoUey, Dr J. GL, on the eflScacy of 
iodine in goitre and scrofula, 228 

JTnox, Dr, his observations on the 
anatomy of the lacteal ^rstem in 
the seal and cetacea, - 25 

Lachrymal bone, discovery of amus- 

" cle attached to, - - 195 

Lacteal system, on its anatomy in 
the seal and cetacea, - 23 

JLassaigne, M^ bis method of de- 
tecting acetate of morphia in 
animals poisoned by it, - 222 

Lalhamy Dr, his evidence on the 

' disease of the Milbank Peniten- 
tiary, - - - 101 

Lemon-juice, its introduction into 
the British navy as an antiscor- 
bulic^ » , • 1:39 



Life, on the influence of physical 
agents on, . - - 8S2 

Lime water, itt use as an ^rsei}!- 
cal test^ - - ' 60f 09 

Lind, Dr «7b&n, makes knowp the ' 
efficacy of lemon-juice as an i|ii-^ 
tiscorbutic, - - ' 141 

lAxartf ilfr,iiis observations pn ei^. 
tirpation of the ovaries, ^ -, -847 

Leprosy, Arabitin, dbservation ob» 
in the Isle of France» • r 2B6 

Lobelia inflata^ poisonous qualiti^ 
of some of its species, • 192 

Macfadyen^ Mr Jantet^ his inquiry 
on doubtful points in the circula- 
tion, - - - 27t 

Macgrigor^ Sir James, his evidence ' 
on scurvy in the Penitentiary at 
Milbank, . - r 110^ H6 

Me^endie on hydrocyanic acid> 90\ 

Man, influence of physical agents 
on his respiration, circulaticm, 
&c . . . 84t 

Manxani on Pnissic acid, • SOO' 

Maxwell, Dr, his experiments oil ' ' 
variolous inoculation, - 9 

Maxwell, Dr, obsei^vationsrof, on hy* 
drocephalous intemus - 11 

Medical Tc^gr&phy of Appleby, 229 

Medical jurisprudence, elements o^ 
by Dr Beck, - r . 178 

Medicine, forensic, principles of, by 
Dr Vordon Smith, - 178,198 

Medical graduations at the Univer* 
sity i>f Edinburgh, in August 
1824, - - 449 

Mental derangement, observstioi» ' ' * 
on, - - - 279 

Menxies, Mr Archibald, his evidence 
on the nature and causes of sciiryj^, 11 1 

Mercufy, its employment in treat- 
. ment of scurvy, - 142 

— — — its iojiuious effects in dy- 
. sentery, - - 145, ISO 

Meyer, M,, his division of the ani- 
mal tissues - . - 4lY 

Milbank Penitentiary, Report of 
the Select Committee on, 97, 367 

Milbank Penitentiary, inquiry into 
the diseases of, • 100, IH 

Monnikhoff, prize questions of, at 
Amsterdam, 

Monument to the memory of Dr 
BaiUie^ - - S85 

Moggridge, Mr Bobert^ on broken 
knee-pan, - - 169 

Morel, ifrr notice of his death, &c« 171 

Mudie, Dr, his fktal case of rupture 
of the womb^ • 14 

Murray^ Mr^ of Alford*! bit accouiit 
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of the evidence on the trral of 

Charles M*£wran for miirder, 233 
Muscles, theory of their contraction, 

by Prevost and Durnds^ - ^^ 
Muscle, discovery of a new one in 

Ae human orbit, ■ - 195 

Muscularity of arteries, observations 
" and experiments on, - 256, 265 
Nerves, Tiedemanr^s account jof 
' those of die womb, - 423 

Orbit, discoverjr of a muscle in, 195 
Organism, on its signiBcation, 421, 429 
OsiavUter on the womb asid its 

nerves, - - 427 

Paris f Dn on his process for detect:- 

ing the presence of arsenic, ' 77 

Faro6d gHmd, case of its eztirpA- 
' tion by Bedardi - -229 

Payne, Dr Henry, on the treatment 

of puerperal feyer by oil of tur- 
pentine, - - 53 
Penitentiary at Milbank, - Report 

from the Select Committee on, 97,' 367 
Peripneumony, its treatment by 

emetic tartar, - - 227 

Pfaffi his division of Ihe animal 

tissues, - - 417 

Physical agents, on their influence 

onlife> - - 332 

Poisoning by corrosive sublimate, 

trial for, - • - 438 

Pbisoning, pecuUar cases of, by Mr 

Haden, : - 167 

Poisoning by hy(bx>cyanie add, 

two cases erf, -- •• 232 

Poisoning by acetate of morphia, 
' method of detecting in animals, 231 
Poisoning attempted by 'pounded 

glass, - - 224 

Poisoning by sulphuric acid, trial 

for, - - - 222 

Porrd, his opinion of the ferro- 
■ chyazic acid - - 202 

Poiinded glass, attempt to poison 

by, - " . ■ ^f* 

potassium, cyaniiret, on its advan- 
tages as a substitute for hydrocy- 
anic acid, - - 208 

Powelli Mr John, his cAse of injury 
of the upper jaw, - 167 

Pratt, Mr John, his evidence on the 
causes of scurvy and disease in 
ithe Penitentiary at Milbank, 121 

prevost arid LhUtnas, their observa- 
tions on electricity and the theory 
of muscular motion, - 366 - 

Prize Quefstioris, sUrgkal notice o^ 
at Amsterdam, -' 230 

Proudfoot, Mr, his cases on aortic . \ 
aneurism, - - 306 

JPrusaa, deaths from hydrophobia 
m, . . » 273 



Prussic acid, on its use in inedi- 
' cine, - - - 201 

Puerperal fever, case of successfully 

- U'eated by oil of turpentine, •• 53 

' on the history oi, as 

it prevailed in Vienna in 1813, 83 

Hapj), OH his process of detecting 
arsenic, - - 74 

Jiasori, notice of his mode of tteat- 
ing peripneumony by tartar-eme- 
tic, - - 227 

Report, annual, of the society for 
benefit of widows of Army Me- 
dical Officers, - - 225 

Report of diseases in Birmingham, 220 

Re^ration, changes which it indu- 
ces- in the atioosphere of t^e air, 257 

Richerand, his division of the ani- 
mal tissues, r ' ' ^17 

Biva, hi6 researches on the nerves 
of the womb, - - 425 

Rohiquet and VUierme, their propo- 
sal to substitute the cyanuret of 
potassiun^ for hydrocyanic acid in 
medicine, - - 207 

Rodd, Mr George, on the use of 
ni^tshade in painful affections 
of the nerves, - - Jj67 

Roget, Dr, his evidence oq the dis- 
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